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“ALL CLEAR SUNSHINE”: 


NEW LETTERS OF FRANKLIN AND MARY STEVENSON HEWSON 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 


\ssociate Editor, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


THe many-sided genius of Benjamin Franklin 
included a rare talent for friendship. His friend- 
ships were in fact one of his memorable achieve- 
ments; and the records of them contain much of 
what is wisest and most charming in all that he 
wrote. The London printer William Strahan, 
his “dear Straney’’; the witty, worldly Mme 
Brillon of Paris; earnest Peter Collinson, who 
introduced his work and him to the philosophers 
of Britain; his sister Jane Mecom, whom he drew 
into a world beyond the Boston housewife’s hori- 
zon; David Hartley, his fellow-laborer “in the 
best of all Works, the Work of Peace’’; Joseph 
Priestley, to whose life he gave direction; the 
learned Scot, Lord Kames; Caty Ray, who won- 
dered how he made so many people love him so 

it is a varied gallery, each one an individual, 
each one of unfailing interest. And of this com- 
pany, without a doubt, is Mary Stevenson Hew- 
son, who was one of 
than thirty years. 

From letters Franklin wrote Mary Stevenson, 
many of them printed by Sparks as long ago as 
1833, biographers have known a good deal about 
that friendship. Mary Stevenson was the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Addinell Stevenson, of Craven Street, 
Strand, Franklin’s landlady during his long resi- 


Franklin’s friends for more 


dences in London as agent for Pennsylvania in 
1757-1762 and 1764-1775. When she was a 
young woman she and Franklin corresponded on 
scientific subjects ; after her marriage, on domestic 
matters. After her husband died in 1774, Frank- 
lin urged her to settle in America; and this she 
eventually did, coming to Philadelphia with her 
children in 1786. She gave the old man company 
and comfort in his last years, and was with him 
when he died. “Our Friendship has been all clear 
Sunshine,” Franklin wrote Mary Hewson in 1783, 
“without the least Cloud in its Hemisphere.” * 
The quality of Franklin’s letters to her, as well 
as the few letters from her to Franklin which were 
Mary Hewson, Jan. 27, 
The writings of 


York, Macmillan, 


1 Franklin to 
Albert H., ed., 
9: 11-13, New 


1783, 
Benjamin 
1905-1907. 


Smyth, 
Franklin 


printed by Sparks or survived in Franklin’s papers 
in the American Philosophical Seciety Library, 
have been proof to every biographer that Mary 
Stevenson woman of parts. In the last 
twenty years the Society has acquired a few more 
letters from Mary Stevenson to Franklin, notably 
in the Bache Collection of Franklin manuscripts. 


Was a 





Fic. 1. 
known artist. 
ford. 


Mary Stevenson Hewson. Pastel by an un- 
Courtesy of Miss Katharine N. Brad- 
Photograph courtesy of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 


And in March of this year from Mr. James Syd- 
ney Bradford and his sister Miss Frances Mar- 
garet Bradford, of Philadelphia, descendants of 
Mary Stevenson, the Society received by gift and 
purchase about a hundred manuscripts—a few 
Franklin letters, including the manuscript of the 
“Craven Street Gazette,” but principally letters 
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by Mary Stevenson, half of them addressed to 
Franklin. They form the other half of a great 
correspondence. 

These letters will, of course, be published in 
the forthcoming edition of The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, sponsored by the Society and 
Yale University. Meanwhile, it is fitting that the 
gift should be announced and some indication 
given of the extent and character of the Franklin- 
Stevenson papers in the Society's collection. 

The Franklin-Stevenson-Hewson correspond- 
ence survived, as might be guessed, in two prin- 
cipal blocks—among the Franklin papers and in 
the Hewson family; but each of these groups of 
papers has been divided and sub-divided. Among 
Franklin’s own papers, bequeathed to his grand- 
son William Temple Franklin, were a number of 
letters from Mary Stevenson Hewson and _ her 
mother, as well as drafts of several letters from 
Franklin to them. Fourteen such letters were in 
the collection of Franklin manuscripts preserved 
by Dr. George Fox at Champlost and presented 
to the American Philosophical Society by his son 
Charles Pemberton Fox in 1840. Thirteen addi- 
tional letters, most of them unpublished, are in 
the large collection of Franklin papers acquired 
by the Society from Franklin Bache in 1936. A 
few other, scattered letters, some in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, were once in Franklin’s 
papers, but recently owned by his descendants. 

The other side of the correspondence, consisting 
of Franklin’s letters to Mary Stevenson and her 
mother, as well as drafts of their letters to him, 
remained in the possession of Mrs. Hewson’s fam- 
ily in Philadelphia. After Franklin’s death in 
1790, Mrs. Hewson, perhaps at her request, was 
given most of the letters she had written to him; 
these she added to the jealously guarded collection 
of letters Franklin had written to her. She had 
more than 130 pieces in all, as well as other letters 
and drafts of letters to and from relations and 
friends like the writer Dr. John Hawkesworth. 

These papers Mrs. Hewson bequeathed to her 
daughter Elizabeth Hewson Caldwell; Mrs. Cald 
well allowed Jared Sparks to copy many of the 
Franklin autograph letters for his Familiar Let- 
ters of Benjamin Franklin (1883). From 
Mrs. Caldwell the manuscripts descended to her 
daughter Mary Hewson Caldwell, married 
Dr. James Hewlings Bradford. Fifty of the let- 
ters, all from Franklin, most of which had already 
been printed by Sparks, were published by Albert 
Henry Smyth in his edition of The Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin in 1905-1907 


who 


Smyth indi- 
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cated they were in possession of Dr. T. Hewson 
Bradford, a son of Dr. James H. Bradford. In 
1920 the letters Smyth had published were sold at 
auction by Stan V. Henkels of Philadelphia. He 
offered the entire lot at the upset price of $6,000, 
but as there were no bidders at that figure, the 


letters went individually. They brought a total of 


$5,625, with prices ranging from $20 for the letter 
of March 19, 1784, with signature clipped off, to 
$400 for Franklin’s magnificent letter of Septem- 


ber 14, 1767, on his visit to the Continent. The 
largest single purchaser was William Smith Ma- 
son, then of Chicago, who bought fourteen letters ; 
these are now in the Mason-Franklin Collection at 
Yale University. 
cured ten letters. 


The Library of Congress se- 
The remainder were purchased 
by collectors and dealers and were widely scat- 
tered.*. In the past twenty years, however, eight 
of the letters have been acquired by the American 
Philosophical Society, others are known to be in 
Princeton University, the Rosenbach Foundation, 
the library of the Seminary of St. Mary’s of the 
Lake, near Chicago, and several private collec- 
tions. <A letter from Franklin to Mary Hewson, 
dated October 30, 1785, is in the Mason-Franklin 
Collection; it is a tantalizing commentary on the 
fate of autographs to discover that the address 
sheet of this letter, in Franklin’s own hand, has 
been for more than half a century in an autograph 
collection in the Bibliotheque Publique of Nantes, 
France. 

Charles Sydney Bradford, eldest son of Mary 
Caldwell and Dr. James Hewlings Bradford, pre- 
served the Franklin-Stevenson-Hewson letters he 
received from his mother and bequeathed them 
to his children James Sydney and Frances Mar- 
garet Bradford. This group of letters included 
about forty from Franklin and almost fifty to 
Franklin from Mary Stevenson Hewson and her 
mother, as well as other letters and papers of 
In 1938 Mr. Bradford sold thirty 
of the Franklin autographs to the Society.’ In 
March, 1956, he and his sister sold and gave the 
remainder of the collection to the Society. 


Mrs. Hewson. 


One other group of Franklin-Stevenson-Hew- 
son papers remains in possession of the Hewson 
\lthough it letters from 
Mary Stevenson Hewson to Franklin, it is pri- 


family. includes five 


marily a collection of the family papers—some 


350 in number—of Mrs. Hewson and her children. 
2 Henkels, Stan V., Catalogue, No. 
A marked copy is in Amer. Philos. 
3 Year Book Amer. Philos. Soc. 


1262, July 1, 
Soc. Lib 
for 1938: 77-78, 


1920 


1939 











lila, 
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In 1940 Mrs. Addinell Hewson allowed the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society to microfilm half of 
these papers. Since that date, however, the col- 
lection has been divided among several members 
of the family. 

Some of the Franklin-Stevenson-Hewson letters 
exist in two states—a draft and the final recipient’s 
copy. Taking this fact into account, but without 
making an accurate count, it seems there are about 
170 letters and manuscripts which can be described 
as the expression of the friendship between Frank- 
lin and the Stevenson family. Of this number, 
about 125 are now in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society. In addition, the Society 
owns a number of letters of Mary Stevenson and 
Dr. John Hawkesworth, which were presented by 
Mr. and Miss Bradford; and it has a microfilm of 
172 pieces in the Addinell Hewson collection. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s house in Craven Street was 
plain, decent, and comfortable ; and here Franklin, 
his son William, and their two Negro servants 
established themselves in the summer of 1757. 
During his first eight weeks in England, the older 
man was ill, and Mrs. Stevenson nursed him 
“kindly.” * She was attentive in other ways 
aired his shirts the way Mrs. Franklin directed, 
remembered to send gifts to Sally; and soon the 
two households in London and Philadelphia were 
on the friendliest terms. Mrs. Stevenson shopped 
for cloth and clothes for Deborah, and for Jane 
Mecom as well; Mrs. Franklin sent abroad gifts 
of hams, jellies, biscuits, cranberries, and bacon 
“Mrs. Stevenson thinks there was never any in 
England so good.” * Soon Franklin was propos- 
ing a marriage between his son and Mrs. Steven- 
son’s daughter. 

Mary Stevenson, whom all her friends called 
Polly, was eighteen when Franklin came to Lon- 
don, an intelligent, independent, mature young 
lady, who lived with her wealthy Aunt Tickell in 
Wanstead and Kensington, frequently visited Dr. 
John Hawkesworth and his wife—‘the Hawkys” 

at Bromley, Kent, and only occasionally came 
to Craven Street. She was not long in meeting 
her mother’s American lodger, however; they 
took a strong liking to one another at once; and 
soon were corresponding and exchanging gifts. 


* Franklin to Deborah Franklin, Nov. 22, 1757, Smyth, 
op. ct. 3: 420. 

5 Same to same, Feb. 19, 1758, June 27, 1760, ibid. 3: 
431-435; 4: 24; Jane Mecom to Mrs. Margaret Steven- 
son, Nov. 8, 1766, May 9, 1767, Van Doren, Carl, ed., 
The letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom, 94, 
98, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 27, 1950. 
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Fic. 2. Mrs. Stevenson’s house in Craven Street (now 
No. 36), Strand, where Franklin lived during his 
residence in London. From a photograph made in 
1947 by A. Louis Jarche, London. 


“Not a Day passess,” Franklin assured Polly 
warmly, “in which I do not think of you with 
the same affectionate Regard and Esteem I ever 
had for you.” * She knitted him a pair of garters ; 
they were the first he had been able to wear in 
years, for they did not bind and stop the circula- 
tion. “May this Year give you a happy sight of 
your Native Country, and of those dear Relations 
you left in it,” Polly wrote him at the New Year 
in 1760; ‘‘and if there is anything else wanting 


® Franklin to Mary Stevenson, May 4, 1759, Smyth, 
op. cit. 3: 478-479. 
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Fic. 3. Street house. 


S« ciety for 


Craven 
British 


Drawing Room of the 
Photograph courtesy of the 
International Understanding. 


to compleat your Felicity, May that be added!” ? 
Though he had not sent her New Year's greetings 
in writing, Franklin replied, he assured her that 
“T did and do daily wish you every kind of Hap- 
piness, and of the longest Continuance.” * 

Such exchanges as these were pleasant enough 
but, Polly thought, rather aimless. She wanted 
nothing so much as Franklin’s friendship and re- 
spect; the surest way to obtain them, she reckoned, 
was by engaging him in a scientific correspond- 
ence. She therefore proposed that she read natu- 
ral philosophy under his direction and, with his 
permission, ask him to explain what she did not 
understand. Franklin acceded readily to this pro- 
posal, only warning that his absences from London 
and “the natural Indolence of an old Man” might 
make him unpunctual correspondent. He 
advised her to read with a pen in hand to note 
what was curious or useful, and with a dictionary 
nearby. 


an 


But why will you, by the Cultivation of your Mind, 
make yourself still more amiable, and a more desira- 
ble Companion for a Man of Understanding, 
you are determin’d, as I hear, to live single? 


when 
If we 
enter, as you propose, into moral as well as natural 
Philosophy, I fancy, when I have fully establish’d 
my Authority as a Tutor, I shall take upon me to 
lecture you a little on that Chapter of Duty.® 


Polly ignored the question and fell at once to 
reading Nature Display'd, the translation of a 

7 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, Jan. 14, 1760, Bradford 
coll. 

8 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, Feb. 14, 1760, Amer. 
Philos. Soc. Lib. 


® Same to same, May 1, 1760, Smyth, op. cit. 4: 10-11. 


J. 
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French work on natural history which Franklin 
recommended as being written in a “familiar, easy 
Manner,” with “a good deal of philosophic and 
practical Knowledge, unembarras’d with the dry 
Mathematics. “19 She asked him, when he 
visited Wanstead soon afterwards, how the barom- 
eter worked, and he told her. But, when he had 
returned to London, a new question puzzled her. 
“You obligingly condescended to satisfy my Curi- 
osity about the Barometer,” Polly wrote, “and by 
your explanation I clearly conceived the cause of 
the rise and fall of the Mercury ; but, upon looking 
at it after you were gone, I was puzzled to find 
out how the Air has access to the end of the Tube, 
which you told me was left open to receive its 
pressure, it being cover’d with Wood.” ™ 


"Tis a very very sensible Question you ask, how the 
\ir can affect the Barometer, when its Opening ap- 
pears covered with Wood ? 
covered as to admit of no Communication of the out- 
ward Air to the Surface of the Mercury, the Change 
of Weight in the Air could not possibly affect. it. 
But the least Crevice is sufficient for the Purpose; 
a Pinhole will do the Business. And if you could 
look behind the Frame to which your Barometer 
fixed, you would certainly find some small Opening.'* 


If indeed it was so closely 


1S 


Polly examined her barometer at once and 
found the opening through which the air reached 
the mercury. “You can’t imagine how important 
I felt to find you thought me worthy so much of 
your time and attention. I thank you, my dear 


Preceptor, for your Indulgence in satisfying my 
Curiosity, and for the pleasing Instruction you 
give, which I will endeavour shall not be lost.” *% 

A few weeks later Polly was at Bristol with her 
aunt, doing her duty to the old lady but bored by 


the fashionable amusements of the place. ‘‘What 
is the reason,” she asked Franklin, “the Water at 
this place becomes warm by pumping tho it is not 
so at the spring?’ ** Franklin replied it would be 
“most prudent in me to forbear attempting to an- 
swer, till, by a more circumstantial account, you 
assure me of the Fact. I own I should expect 
the Operation to warm, not so much the Water 
pump’d, as the Person pumping.” And he con- 
cluded with a lesson in the attitude of scientists : 

10 Same to same, May 17, 1760, ibid. 4: 18-19. 

11 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, June 6, 1760, 
ford coll. 

12 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, June 11, 
op. cit. 4: 20-22. 

13 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, June 23, 
ford coll. 

14 Same to same, n.d., Bradford coll. 


Brad- 
1760, Smyth 


1760, Brad- 
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his Prudence of not attempting to give Reasons 
Facts, I learned from one of 
your Sex, who, as Selden tells us, being in company 


before one is sure of 


with some Gentlemen that were viewing and consider- 
ing something which they call’d a Chinese Shoe, and 
disputing earnestly about the manner of wearing it, 
and how it could possibly be put on; put in her Word, 
and said modestly, Gentlemen, are you sure it ts a 
Shoe? Should not that be settled first? 


“I implore your pardon, Dear Sir,”’ came the 
contrite reply, “for asking you the Reason before 
| could assure you of the Fact. I promise never 
again to abuse the liberty you grant me in such 
a manner. For, tho’ my chief aim is attain’d when 
I can procure a Letter from [you], I will be care- 
ful to avoid Impertinence lest you should at last 
be wearied with it, and no longer regard me.” 
But, Polly continued, more resolutely, if it were 
a fact that water becomes warm by pumping, she 
had an explanation to offer. “The Water I imag- 
ine springs warm, but being kept long in the Well 
grows cold; after they have pump’d some time 
the Water which was in the Well is exhausted, 
and what they then pump is fresh from the 
Spring.” *® And Franklin generously admitted 
that this explanation, which had not occurred to 
him, was “very ingenious and probable.” ** 

Even at Wanstead, Polly had to spend more 
time in social life than she liked. She preferred 
reading to cards, and philosophy to empty chat- 
ter. “My Mind is not always idle when I have 
not a Book before me,” she explained. 


The Book of Nature is ever open, and | frequently 
observe Things that excite my Curiosity, and employ 
my [ have often 
remark’d as I sat at the Tea Table, that when a Cup 
has been turn’d down, and there has been some Tea in 
the Saucer, the Cup would be lifted up, and Bubbles 
would rise in the Tea. I think I can discover the 
Cause of this to be Heat rarefying the Air within the 
Cup, which endeavouring to expand itself lifts up the 
Cup, and forces its way out at the 
3ubbles. 


Thoughts to discover their Causes. 


3ottom where the 
To confirm the Truth of this 
Suggestion I try’d the Experiment with cold Water, 
and then the Effect ceas’d."% 


Tea rises in 


15 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, Sept. 13, 1760, Smyth, 
op. cit. 4: 26-31. 

16 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, Sept. 16, 1760, 
coll., Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 
the Bradford coll. 

17 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, March 30, 1761, Smyth, 
op. cit. 4: 97-98. 

18 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, 
ford coll. 


3ache 
A draft of this letter is in 


Jan. 13, 1761, Brad- 
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4. One of Polly Stevenson’s texts in natural his- 
tory, this book was recommended by Franklin for 
its “familiar, easy Manner”; it afforded Polly 
“great entertainment” and gratified her by its 
“moral reflections frequently inserted, so that my 
reading will not be a useless amusement only to 
satisfy an Idle Curiosity.” (To Franklin, June 6, 
1760.) Bradford Collection, American Philosophi- 
cal Society. 
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In this “familiar agreeable manner” which made 
instruction so “‘easy and pleasant,” Franklin and 
Polly discussed the causes of tides in rivers, the 
process of evaporation of salt water, fire, elec- 
tricity, water-spouts, and the different degrees 
of heat absorbed by cloths of different colors. 
(Eight of Franklin’s replies were subsequently 
included in the 1769 London edition of his E.x- 
periments and Observations on Electricity—proof, 
if it were needed, of the seriousness with which 
Franklin regarded Polly’s inquiries, and of the 
level on which their correspondence was con- 
ducted.*°) “You assert your Opinion with so 
much Modesty, and maintain your Argument with 
such Clearness, that every sensible Heart must be 
charm’d, and every unprejudic’d Mind convine’d,” 
Polly told him.*° “I receive so much Pleasure 
from what you say or write,” she wrote another 
time, “and it is with such Facility I comprehend, 
or fancy I comprehend, what you mean, that at- 
tending to you is my Darling Amusement.” Polly 
was soon his “dear little philosopher” and he her 
“ever dear Saint.” If she learned nothing else 
from Franklin’s instruction, Polly explained grate- 
fully, she had been taught by science to adore “‘the 
Great Creator whose Wisdom and Goodness are 
so manifest in the Operations of Nature. [| would 
not have trusted myself in the Hands of a Phi- 
losopher who regards only Second Causes. There 
are indeed I believe none who entirely deny a 
First, but there are many who do not give him 
the Honour due as Friend and Preceptor 
does.” *? For Franklin’s ideas must often have 
been strange and alarming to Polly; early in their 
friendship she had even wondered secretly whether 
she should listen to them: “You have such a 
Power of Persuasion you can make me think what 
you please.” ** 

Trusting in Franklin’s goodness, Polly allowed 
herself to discuss even religion. The story of 
Jesus’ temptation in the Wilderness bothered her. 


19 Several of Franklin’s letters to Polly Stevenson 
on scientific subjects were frequently reprinted in the 
eighteenth century. His letter of Sept. 20, 1761, “on 
the different degrees of heat imbibed from the 
rays, by cloths of different colours,” for example, ap- 
peared in the Annual Register 12: 103, 1769, the 
American Museum 4: 559-560, 1788, and the New York 
Magazine 4: 92, 1793, among others; and the letter of 
June 11, 1760, on the barometer, was reprinted by the 
New York Daily Advertiser, June 2, 1786, from the 
Charleston, S. C., Columbian Herald. 

20 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, April 27, 1761, Brad- 
ford coll. 

21 Same to same, May 19, 1761, Bradford coll. 

22 Same to same, July 30, 1761, Bradford coll. 
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Franklin explained it as a vision; and 
agreed. 


Polly 
‘Jesus consider’d as an omnipresent God 
had no need of being carried up into on high to 
see all the kingdoms of the earth, and as man he 
could not really see them from the summit of the 
highest mountain, therefore I think the fact ap- 
pears to be visionary.” ** In reply to another let- 
ter, she wrote Franklin, “I am entirely of your 
opinion that those who have multiplied the duties 
of Christianity have been its most effective Ene- 
mies.” 


Christianity, she considered, required no 


more than “the strict discharge of moral obliga- 
tion.” ** Yet she could not quite overcome the 
notion that some outward sign was also demanded. 
On the Continent in 1761 Franklin was struck by 
evidences of Roman Catholic zeal. “I have your 
Letter now before me in which you applaud the 
Zeal of the Romanists, and censure us (too justly 
I fear) with Indifference,” Polly replied. “I wish 
all the Members of the Reform’d |1.¢e., Protestant | 
Church had your Piety, and I wish that we could 
boast of you for one of the Pillars of it. 
me my dear Friend! 


Forgive 
I have a little Zeal for Re- 
ligion, and I know nothing that would promote 
the Cause of it so much as Dr. Franklin’s adding 
the Performance of its Rituals to that inward 
Devotion of his Heart and his truly Virtuous 
Conduct.” 75 

Polly sometimes translated French poetry; oc- 
casionally she discussed her own verses with 
Franklin, although not in the same way in which 
they discussed science, because Franklin was no 
poet, and Polly knew it. One day she found an 
uncompleted poem her uncle Thomas Tickell had 
addressed to his wife. She undertook to revise 
it and asked Franklin’s advice on changes and 
additions. “The thirteenth Line wanted a Word 
of two Syllables to make the Sense and Metre 
compleat,” she explained to Dr. John Hawkes- 
worth, to whom she sent the verses with a hint 
that he should forward them to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; 
therefore Dr. Franklin advis’d me to write Fancy. 
Charms are substituted for Eyes in the second Line, 
because he thought Eyes alone too insignificant to 
win the Heart. But he submitted all Alterations to 
your better Judgment. I don’t tell this as an Instance 
of his Modesty, for as he is no Poet there is small 
Merit in his giving up those Points to you. I need 
not say he possesses that Virtue in an eminent De- 


23 Same to same, n.d., Bradford coll. 
24Same to same, n.d., Bradford coll. 
25 Same to same, Aug. 29, 1761, Hewson film, Amer. 


Philos. Soc. Lib. 
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gree as a Philosopher, for all who know him will 


acknowledge his Sagacity and Modesty.*® 


Within two years, however, Polly’s interest in 
improvement in science seemed to flag. ‘“‘Have 
you finish’d your Course of Philosophy?” Frank- 
lin chided. “No more Doubts to be resolv’d?) No 
more Questions to ask? If so, you may now be 
at full Leisure to improve yourself in Cards.” ** 
Polly retorted, angrily denying his charge. “I 
did not think you had been so keen a Satyrist. I 
have not finish’'d my Course of Philosophy, nor 
do I desire to be at full Leisure to improve my- 
self in Cards. 1 confess you have just Reason to 
complain of me, and my Indolence merits your 
severe Rebuke. Your Letter fill’d me with Con- 
fusion, and I assure you it will be a Spur to my 
Industry.” And she asked him a question on 
electrical conductors.** 


It was now the summer of 1762, and Franklin 


was preparing to return home, feeling all the 
while, he told Polly, “a little like dying Saints, 
who, in parting with those they love in this World, 
are only comforted with the Hope of more perfect 


Happiness in the next.” ** Polly shed tears at his 


going, consoled only by the thought that she had 


“6 Mary Hewson to John Hawkesworth, Dec. 16, 1761, 
Bradford coll. To illustrate Franklin’s 
first lines of Tickell’s 
Lady Marriage,” are given 
Vagazine 31: 594, 1761: 
“Oh! form’d by Nature, and refin’d by Art, 

With charms to win, and sense to fix the heart! 

By thousands sought, Clotilda, canst thou free 
Thy crowd of captives, and descend to me? 

Content in shades obscure to waste thy life, 

A hidden beauty, and a country wife. 

O! listen while thy summers are my theme, 

Ah! sooth thy partner in his waking dream! 

In some small hamlet on the lonely plain, 

Where Thames, thro’ meadows, rolls his mazy train; 
Or where high Windsor, thick with greens array’d, 
Waves his old oaks, and spreads his ample shade, 
Fancy has figur’d out our calm 
Already round the visionary seat 
Our limes begin to shoot, our flow’rs to spring, 
The brooks to murmur, and the birds to sing.” 


corrections the 
poem, “To a 
here, from the 


sixteen Thomas 
bef« re 


Gentleman's 


retreat; 


Among the subscribers to Hawkesworth’s translation of 
The adventures of Telemachus, London, Strahan, 1768, 
were Franklin, his son William, Mrs. Mecom (doubt- 
less Franklin concealed his benevolence by subscribing 
for his sister, perhaps for his son as well), and Miss 
Stevenson—“two copies.” 

*7 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, March 8, 1762, Smyth, 
op. cit. 4: 148. 

*8 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, March 10, 1762, Brad- 
ford coll. 

“9 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, June 7, 


1762, Smyth, 
op. cit. 4: 158. 
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“so valuable a Friend in the World.” * In reply 
Franklin wrote one of his tenderest letters, the 
more poignant because he knew that, as William 
Franklin was now engaged to Elizabeth Downes, 
Polly would never become his daughter.*? 

Though Franklin and Mrs. Stevenson and her 
daughter parted in the conviction they would 
never see one another again, they began almost 
at once to lay plans to meet. Franklin urged Mrs. 
Stevenson to visit Philadelphia; the old lady con- 
sidered the invitation favorably ; but her daughter, 
more practical-minded, objected. Her mother’s 
health was not good (she complained of ‘‘a con- 
stant slow Pain & Hissing noises” in her head) ; 
she refused to take care of herself. “I wish you 
were in England,” Polly added, “for you have an 
influence over her.” ** Mrs. Stevenson, reconciled 
to remaining in England, seconded her daughter's 
plea. “Doe my Dear Sir Bring your Beter half 
& your Dear Grill|girl] & let her thrive in this 
Country. You cant doute, | doe not. | am shur 
she has merite & her name is — Franklin.” ** If 
he could “persuade the good Woman to cross the 
Sea,” Franklin would respond, he would return 
to England to live. Only there could he have 
relief from the pressures of public and _ private 
business. But “the good Woman” would not ven- 
ture to sea, and friends reminded Franklin that 
he was too old to move.** “Don’t let them tell you 
‘old trees cannot safely be transplanted,” Polly 
pleaded. “I have lately seen some fine tall firs 
remov'd from Kensington to the Queen’s Palace 
without injury, and Why should not the valuable 
North American plants flourish here?” *° 

As it fell out, Franklin did return to London for 
what he thought was to be only a season. He 
went directly to his old lodgings. “Your good 
Mama was not at home, and the Maid could not 
tell where to find her, so I sat me down and waited 
her Return, when she was a good deal surpriz’d to 
find me in her Parlour.” ** 


30 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, Aug. 5, 1762, Brad- 
ford coll. 
31 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, Aug. 11, 1762, Smyth, 


op, cit. 4: 173-174. 

32 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, Aug. 30, Nov. 25, 
1763, Bradford coll. 

33 Mrs. Margaret Stevenson to Franklin, [1764 ?], 


Franklin Papers, 42: 21, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

34 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, March 14, 1764, Smyth, 
op. cit. 4: 216-217. 

35 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, May 24, 1764, Brad- 
ford coll. 

36 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, 


[Dec. 1764], Amer. 
Philos. Soc. Lib. 
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The happy circle at Craven Street was once 
again complete. The philosophical correspond- 
ence was resumed: Franklin taught Polly the pho- 
netic alphabet he had devised; she practiced it, 
writing her letters to Franklin in it, turning parts 
of the Bible and Catechism into it, and proposed 
some improvements.** Once more there were lit- 
tle commissions to execute for Deborah and Jane 
Mecom. At Deborah’s request, Mrs. Stevenson 
shopped for silks and ordered “fashionable and 
elegant negligees” for Sally Franklin’s trousseau ; 
she would have bought a linen suit as well, she 
told the bride’s mother, “but your goodman for 
bid it.” ** Polly was more devoted to Franklin 
than ever. Assured by Dr. Hawkesworth “that 
Virtue may be produc’d by Reflection where it is 
not a Spontaneous Fruit,’ Polly and her cousin 
Dorothea Blunt resolved to pattern their charac- 
ters after Franklin’s.*® Chattering like a school- 
girl, Dolly so often declared that Franklin loved 
her dearly, that Polly, perhaps a little jealous, 
protested she was indecorous. “I cannot conceive 
that any Inconvenience can arise from my loving 
young Ladies and their believing that I love 
them,” came the bland reply. “Therefore you may 
assure your Friend Dolly that she judges right. I 
love all good Girls because they are good, and her 
for one more, because you love her.” *° 
And once again little gifts were exchanged. For 
Christmas, 1769, Polly made Franklin a pair of 
ruffles, and sent them with some verses of her 
own: 


reason 


These flow’rs, dear sir, can boast no lively bloom, 
Nor can regale you with a sweet perfume; 

This dreary season no such present yields, 

The trees are naked, unadorn’d the fields: 

The gardens have their sweets and beauty lost; 


7Same to same, July 20, 1768, Bradford coll. Sev- 
eral of Polly’s exercises in phonetic spelling are in this 
collection. 

388 Mrs. Margaret Stevenson to 
Sept. 18, 1767, Bradford coll. 
son gave Mrs. Franklin a brief account of the latter’s 
husband: “I thinke it a Duty Incumbant in me [to] 
Tell you how he was when he sete out from me. His 
Backe was full of small Blind Boils soe call’d, that for 
severl days made him verey unessey; outher ways in 
good health. He wrott me from Calais of the 30 Augt. 
they had a plasant Pasage over the Water But says 
my Complants ar not lessan’d by my Journy. My ill 
Humors Have yet found no Vent, so he told me he had a 
grat mind to vent them upon. me.” 

39 Mary Stevenson to John Hawkesworth, n. d., 
ford coll; Mary Stevenson to Franklin, July 8, 
Bradford coll. 

40 Franklin to Mary Stevenson, Jan. 9, 
1767, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 
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But Love and Gratitude, unchill’d by frost, 
Put forth this foliage—poor, indeed, 1 own; 
Yet trust th’ intent will for the faults atone. 
Altho’ my produce not with nature's vies, 
| hope to please a friend’s indulgent eyes. 
For you my fancy and my skill I tried— 
For you my needle with delight I plied 
Proud ev’n to add a trifling grace to you, 
From whom philosophy and virtue too 
I’ve gain’d: if either can be counted mine, 
In you they with the clearest lustre shine. 

My noble friend! this artless line excuse, 
Nor blame the weakness of your Polly’s muse ; 
And wear it for the grateful giver’s sake.*! 


If Franklin ever assumed the role of moral tu- 
tor, all his instruction of Polly on her duty was 
without effect. Now approaching thirty, Mary 
Stevenson seemed destined to remain a spinster. 
She had a suitor in 1767, “a mean-spirited mer- 
cenary Fellow,” Franklin thought him, who with- 
drew in a dispute over the dowry.*?  Franklin’s 
birthday greeting to Polly that year was meant to 
console her: 

re 


You'd have the Custom broke, you say, 
That marks with festive Mirth your natal Day; 
“Because as one grows old, 
“One cares not to be told, 
‘How many of one’s Years have pass’d away.” 
That Reason came not from your Heart; 
"Tis given in earnest but by those, 
The empty Belles and emptier Beaux, 
Who justly may suppose 
Their outward Frame to be their better Part, 
And therefore grieve that Time subjects it to Decay. 


» 


God, who values only Souls, 
Has given yours that outward Case, 
In which (as Time his Season rolls) 
It may, while here below, improve, 
Till, fit for Heav’n above, 
It shall be brought there, to increase 
The Happiness of the Place, 
Where all is Joy and all is Love. 


S 


No hospitable Man, possess’d of generous Wines, 
While they are in his Vaults, repines 


41“Verses, by a lady. Addressed to dr. Franklin, 
with a pair of worked ruffles, Dec. 1769,” American 
Vuseum 7: appendix, 43-44, 1790. A manuscript copy, 
with minor variations, in Mary Stevenson 
hand, is in the Bradford coll. 

42 Franklin to Deborah Franklin, June 22, 1767, Smyth, 
op. cit. §: 33. 
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That Age impairs the Casks 
The heavenly Juice 
More fit for Use 

Secomes, and still the older better grows; 
He only keeps it there ’till it refines. 
Then, when the Cooper can no longer 
Hold the mouldring Wood together, 
(Tho’ he 
stronger ) 
3ring, says the Master, Bottles hither : 
‘Time hurts not 
serv'd 
And at my Table serv’d:— 
There thro the Chrystal Vase it shines; 
The chosen Guests enjoy it and extoll it; 
The happy Company are happier made ;— 
This! This is Wine 
call it? 
O! ’tis my Anno Domini! he said. 
Then round and round the chearful Board it flies, 
And turns to Wit that never dies.** 


; for well he knows 


pretends with Hoops to make it 


Glass: This Wine must be pre- 


indeed! Pray what d’ye 


All this changed suddenly in the summer of 
1769. Old Mrs. Tickell had taken Polly to Mar- 
gate for the bathing. There she met William 
Hewson, and fell in love on sight. On Septem- 
ber 1 she wrote Franklin, 


[ met with a very sensible Physician yesterday who 
prescribes Abstinence for the Cure of Consumptions. 
He must be thinks as we do. | 
would not you or my Mother surpris’d if | 
should run off with this young man. 


clever, because he 
have 
To be sure it 
would be an imprudent Step, at the discreet Age of 
Thirty, but there is no saying what one should do, if 
sollicited by a Man of an insinuating Address & good 
Person, tho he may be too young for me & not yet 
established in his Profession. He ingag’d me so 
deeply in Conversation & I was so much pleas’d with 
him that I thought it necessary to give you Warning, 
tho’ I assure you he has made no Proposal.** 


William did propose soon enough. 
Though probably certain of her heart’s decision, 
Polly, characteristically, discussed the match dis- 
passionately with Franklin. 
tion to it. 


His his Temper and his Under- 
standing you can judge of; 


Hewson 


He found no objec- 


Person you see; 


his Character, for any 

‘3 The verses are printed from the copy Polly received, 
in the Bradford coll. A mutilated copy is in Franklin 
Papers, 51: 92, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. From. this 
Carl Van Doren printed the verses, with conjectural 
renderings, in Benjamin Franklin’s autobiographical 
writings, 164-165, New York, Viking, 1945. The verses 
were sent to Polly with a playful covering letter, June 
17, 1767, Smyth, op. cit. 5: 30-31. 

44 Mary Stevenson to Franklin, Sept. 1, 1769, Hewson 


film, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib., printed also in Smyth, 
op. cit. §: 223-224. 
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thing I have ever heard, is unblemished; his Pro- 
fession, with the Skill in it he is suppos’d to have, 
will be sufficient to support a Family; and, therefore, 
considering the Fortune you have in your Hands 
(tho’ any future Expectation from your Aunt should 
be disappointed), I do not see but that the 


Agree- 
ment may be a rational one on both sides.* 


Though he approved the marriage and gave the 
bride away, Franklin reflected sorrowiully that he 
had lost a friend. He and Dolly Blunt, therefore, 
“agreed to love each other better than ever we did, 
to make up as much as we can our suppos’d Loss 
of you.” ** But the principal change Polly’s mar- 
riage made for Franklin was that when she and 
her husband decided to occupy her mother’s house 
in Craven Street in 1772, the Widow Stevenson 
and her American lodger moved into a neighbor- 


ing house in the same street. Franklin’s fears 
were foolish. Polly did not forget him. When 


it stormed and Franklin was traveling, she prayed 
for his safety. She remembered to invite him to 
her wedding anniversary dinner.** Her husband 
sought his friendly advice in his bitter quarrel 
with Dr. William Hunter, and dedicated his De- 
scription of the Lymphatic System to Franklin.** 
Franklin continued to write full and friendly re- 
ports of his life and friends; in September, 1770, 
he sent her a record of a week at Craven Street 
in the form and style of a court gazette. And, 
as Mary Hewson’s life became increasingly de- 
voted to her family, she filled her letters to Frank- 
lin with descriptions of her children. “I want 
you to see my little Boy,” she wrote of her first 
child, William, who was Franklin’s godson. 


He resembles you in many particulars. He is gen- 
erally serious, no great Talker, but sometimes laughs 
very hearty; he is very fond of being in his Birth 

‘> Franklin to Mary Stevenson, May 31, 1770, ibid. 5: 
255-256. 

‘6 Same to same, July 24, 1770, ibid. 5: 268-270. 

‘7 Mary Hewson to Franklin, Oct. 31, 1771, Bradford 
coll; Franklin to Mary Hewson, July 8, 1772, 
Philos. Soc. Lib. 

48 Stevenson, Lloyd G., William Hewson, the Hunters, 
and Benjamin Franklin, Journal of the History of Medi- 
cine and Allied Sciences 8: 324-328, 1953. 

‘9 The original manuscript of this famous example of 
Franklin’s humor is in the Bradford coll. Jared Sparks 
copied it and printed in A collection of the familiar 
letters ... of Benjamin Franklin, 286-295, Boston, 
Charles Bowen, 1833, and in The works of Benjamin 
Franklin 2: 233-240, Boston, Tappan, Whittemore and 
Mason, 1836-1840. Smyth, op. cit. 5: 272-280, indicated 
that Amer. Philos. Soc. was the owner; what the So- 
ciety had was the draft of Franklin 
Papers, 50: 31. 


Amer. 


one paragraph. 
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day Suit, & has not the least apprehension of catch- 
ing cold in it; he is never troubled with the Airo- 
phobia, but always seems delighted with fresh Air. 
The good Mrs. Wakefield gave us some American 
Biscuits to feed him with, & we tried them two days, 
but we found he was not so well as when he liv’d 
entirely upon Milk, so we return’d to our old Method 
& he continues well & has cut three Teeth.°° 


A few weeks later Franklin was telling Deborah 
about the boy. “He has an attentive, observing, 
sagacious Look, as if he had a great deal of Sense, 
but as yet he is not enough acquainted with our 
Language to express it intelligently.” *! 

Mary Hewson’s married life was, unhappily, 
short. Her husband was infected while dissect- 
ing, and died on May 1, 1774. Their third child, 
Elizabeth, was born five months later. Simul- 
taneously old Aunt Tickell died, leaving Polly a 
comfortable income. For the next few years her 
principal problems involved the settlement of her 
business affairs and, especially, the education of 
her children. She had friends to help and advise 
her, but her dearest friend and wisest counsellor 
was gone. Franklin returned home in the spring 
of 1775. He had been the man of the Craven 
Street household; the house seemed empty with- 
out him and “dear Temple”; the women were at 
a loss. Mrs. Stevenson's spirits drooped. “I hop 
my Dearest and Dear friend,” she wrote, “will 
when he writs rais them by saying he shall soon 
return. Oh my Dear Sir, I shall rejoys at that 
hapey day.” ** Polly missed him too. “We drank 
your health today,”’ she wrote; “the person who 
first proposed the toast was my Son William, who 
took up his glass of wine & water (for he is still 
very sober) & said ‘my Doctor papa’s health.’ ” 
Drinking Franklin’s health remained the Hewson 


family’s custom until more than ten years later 
they were reunited with Franklin in Philadel- 
phia.** 


From “among the Powder’d Heads of Paris,” 
in January, 1777, Franklin wrote Polly to an- 
nounce his return to Europe. “I must contrive 


to get you to America,” he added in a post- 


°° Mary Hewson to Franklin, Nov. 2, 
coll. 

51 Franklin to Deborah Franklin, Jan. 28, 1772, Smyth. 
op. cit. §: 372-375; and see the loving picture of the 
little Hewson boy in Franklin’s letter to his wife, Feb. 
2, 1773, ibid. 6: 7-8. 

52 Mrs. Margaret Stevenson to Franklin, April 24, 
1775, Franklin Papers, 4: 52, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

53 Mary Hewson to Franklin, Sept. 5, 1776, ibid. 4: 
110; same to same, April 2, 1784, Bradford coll. 


1771, Bradford 
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script; ** and getting her to America remained 
a principal object with him for the next ten years. 
As often as he could, Franklin wrote Polly and 
her mother, and they wrote to him. Once he 
asked for some things he had left at Craven Street 
in 1775—his sword, a saddle for Temple, a “Cop- 
per Pot, lin’d with Silver, to roast Fowls in” 
(which Mrs. Stevenson gave Dr. Ingenhousz to 
take to him), and his suit of white clothes, an ap- 
plication of experiments he had conducted for 
Polly, which would be more comfortable than 
dark clothes in the heat of a Paris summer.** 
Meanwhile Polly was almost wholly occupied 
by her family. She nursed Elizabeth a whole 
year, principally because that was Franklin’s rec- 
ommendation.*® She taught William to spell, de- 
ploring “the miserable rules of the present orthog- 
raphy. ... As I reckon you are soon to be 
sovereign & lawgiver in the Empire of America, 
I pray you establish your alphabet that my grand- 
children may attain the rudiments of learning more 
easily.” °* She carefully considered the relative 
advantages of several schools for the boys (she 
thought of sending them to Warrington Academy 
as a school “more calculated to give useful knowl- 
edge than our Colleges are, and less exceptionable 
in many respects”), and planned how best to es- 
tablish them in their careers.** On April 2, 1780, 
she wrote Franklin a full history of her family: 


You know that my affairs are settled in a manner 
that affords me a competent income. My mother and 
[ continue upon the same plan we entred upon when 
we went to Cheam, and | have no thoughts of alter- 
ing it, for, by not extending the plan, I shall be rich 
enough to indulge myself, and my children, in any 
occasional expences that will essentially gratify me, 
or benefit them. Thank God! we are all in good 
health; my mother had an alarming attack about 
three months ago, but is now quite recovered. 
William is a boarder at Cheam school, which is my 
chief inducement for residing in that place. Many 
people say it is a disadvantage for a school-boy to be 
within sight of his home, but I am conceited enough 
to think I know better, and that, as I never take him 
from the school when any business is going on, I do 


54 Franklin to Mary Hewson, Jan. 
op. cit. 7: 10. 

55 Mary Hewson to Franklin, Jan. 11, 1779, Bradford 
coll.; Franklin to Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, Jan. 25, 
1779, Smyth, op. cit. 7: 220-223. 

56 Mary Hewson to Franklin, June 10, 1775, Franklin 
Papers, 4: 55, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

57 Same to same, Dec. 12, 1775, ibid. 4: 76. 
did not receive this letter until he returned 
1785. 

58 Same to same, Dec. 23, 1781, Bradford coll. 


12, 1777, Smyth, 
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not impede his progress in learning, but add a little 
to his stock of knowledge, and sow some seeds of 
virtue which he could only by chance catch from those 
who have not my interest in the harvest. He is a 
very good boy, and I hope not dull, though I cannot 
boast much of his scholarship; whether the fault lies 
with him or his master I will not determine, perhaps 
more vigorous methods would quicken his speed, for 
he is indolent, but it is the maxim of that school not 
to flog except for offences which their laws deem 
criminal, and a deficiency in learning is not in the 
catalogue of those offences. I approve the principle, 
therefore must abide by the consequences, and give 
up my son’s proficiency in Latin for the sake of what 
to me appears more important. I am not without 
ambition, and a mother’s cannot be so highly gratified 
as in her son’s rising to distinction, but I would not 
sacrifice one worthy principle of his mind for the 
highest honours that learning can attain. 

William learns anything with great facility, but 
he does not make it his own, notwithstanding his 
memory is retentive. During the Christmas holidays 
I employed him in getting by heart passages in verse, 
which he did with great precision, and repeats them 
with propriety. I likewise exercised him a little in 
addition & subtraction, which he is fond of. You 
know I am a bad arithmetician, but I am proficient 
enough for my pupil at present, and it gave me 
pleasure to observe how readily he took my instruc- 
tions. I You may 
laugh if you please, but I sent him to school writing 
a better hand than when he came home. 


was his writing-mistress too. 


The retire- 
ment of our situation gives me time to do many things 
for my children, which in the bustle of the world | 
could not do. My two little ones can now read very 
well; that is the whole of their scholarship, and much 
patience it cost me. Few people consider the acquisi- 
tion so wonderful, as, to a reflecting teacher, it ap- 
pears. How much did I wish that your alphabet & 
orthography were established! for I was 
ally told: “It does not sound so, Mama.” 
Thomas is very quick & very inquisitive. Not- 
withstanding his extreme volatility he will stop to 
investigate anything that excites his curiosity. His 
soul overshoots his body; indeed I apprehend his per- 
petual activity wears him and prevents his growth. 
He is healthy & well proportion’d, but extremely 
diminutive. 
Elizabeth 


perpetu- 


is much taller & stouter. I think she 
will be tolerably handsome, and as I leave her form 
to Nature I flatter myself her whole figure will be 
pleasing. Her understanding is no ways deficient, 
and as I shall do my utmost to qualify it properly I 
hope to see her a truly agreeable woman. I am 
thankful for the great blessing of three children with 
sound constitutions, perfect forms, good understand- 
ings, and amiable dispositions. I flatter myself that 
you will have some pleasure in reading this account 
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though perhaps it will prove no more than that I 
love my children, and that I love you, two truths you 
were not unacquainted with; as to the evidence I 
meant to give, you may not depend upon it as it is 
a mother’s. 

William just ‘now asked me if I should ever go to 
you. His sister, who stood by him, immediately 
said “J shall.” I can assure you she depends upon 
being your grand-daughter. I asked her what 1 
should say to you for her. She could think of nothing 
but how you do; of her own accord, she said ask 
how Temple does & Mr. Bache. Those were her own 
words, so pray tell Mr. Bache that she paid him more 
respect than she paid his cousin, for she gave him the 
title of Mr. which she did not bestow upon Temple. 
My friend Temple will forgive the omission. I asked 
Tom what he had to send. “Duty” was his reply, 
“and my love to Temple.” William was asked next, 
and he said “Duty to my Godpapa & love to 
Temple.” °° 

There seemed to Franklin no reason why Polly 
and her mother and children should not come to 
Passy. 


I live here in a pleasant Village within two Miles of 
Paris, a lofty Situation, with good Air, have a fine 
large Garden & neighbouring Woods to Walk in; 
in which Village you might find Lodging or 
House, sufficient to 
Mother & Children. 

ber of 


a small 
your self, good 
There are in the Village a Num- 
3oarding Schools, in which the young ones 
might soon learn the Language, and a Number of 
good Families that form a most amiable Society. 

I can furnish you with a Passport.®° 


accommodate 


For various reasons and pretexts Polly repeat- 
edly postponed going; but each year the reasons 


became weaker. Her mother died on January 
1, 1783 (“I know you will pay the tribute of a 
sigh for the loss of one who loved you with the 
most ardent affection.”) ;° peace was restored 
the same year; Franklin’s appeals were more in- 
sistent. “Come, my dear Friend,” the old man 
begged, “live with me while I stay here, and go 
with me, if I do go, to America.” ** He even sent 
Temple Franklin to London to escort her to Passy 
in 1784, but at the last moment she held back 
again. 


59 Same to same, April 2, 
Philos. Soc. Lib. 

60 Franklin to 
Philos. Soc. Lib. 

61 Mary Hewson to Franklin, Jan. 13, 
coll., Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

62 Franklin to Mary Hewson, Aug. 15, 
op. cit. 9: 251. 


1780, Bache coll., Amer. 


Mary Hewson, Jan. 10, 1780, Amer. 


1783, Bache 


1784, Smyth, 
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“We are all pleased with our old Friend Tem- 
ple changed into young Franklin,” Polly wrote, 
referring to Franklin’s acknowledgment of the 


lad. 


We see a strong resemblance of you, and indeed saw 
it when we did not think ourselves at liberty to say 
we did, as we pretended to be as ignorant as you 
supposed we were, or chose we should be. I believe 
you may have been handsomer than your Grandson 
is, but then you never were so genteel; and if he has 
a little less philosophy he has more polish. To have 
such a young man to run off with one, and yet to 
stay behind, argues great virtue or great stupidity. 
Les belles Francoises will be at no loss which to term 
it; my country women will not marvel so much, as 
at forty-five we are expected to be prudent.®* 


At the end of 1784 at last she came to Passy 
for a few months. When she went back Franklin 
found it “very triste breakfasting alone, and sit- 
ting alone, and without any the Eve- 
ning.” ** But he was soon engrossed in plans 
to return to Philadelphia. 
entire ship’s cabin. 


Tea in 


He had engaged the 
There was plenty of room for 
Polly and her family. “You may never have so 
good an Opportunity of passing to America, if 
it is your Intention. 


Think of it, and take your 
Resolution. . . .”° 


But could not go on 
such short notice, though she thought herself a 
fool for not accepting her old friend’s invitation. 
“Yet, tho’ | miss the opportunity the most favour- 
able,” she assured him, “ 


she 


I do not give up my in- 
tention of taking the voyage.” “ 

A year later all the arrangements were made, 
Polly and her children embarked for America. 
From the Capes of Delaware on October 17, 1786, 
she announced their arrival, and asked Franklin 
to procure them temporary lodging—three beds 
for herself and children and one for the maid, 
“that & one room to eat in is all we care for.” 

Once Polly was in Philadelphia, her correspond- 
ence with Franklin ceased, of course; but she had 
much to tell her relations in England. After her 


63 Mary Hewson to Franklin, 
coll., Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

64 Franklin to Mary Hewson, May 5, 1785, Smyth, 
op. cit. 9: 322-323. Polly announced her safe arrival 
at Dover in a letter of April 26, 1785, and described 
her return journey in a letter to Franklin on May 8. 
Both letters are in the Bradford coll. 

65 Franklin to Mary Hewson, July 4, 1785, Smyth, op. 
ct. S: 33d. 

66 Mary Hewson to Franklin, July 23, 1785, Hewson 
film, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 

67 Same to same, Oct. 17, 


Oct. 25, 1784, 


Bache 


1786, Bradford coll. 
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first winter in America she wrote her sister-in-law 
Barbara Hewson: 


We have all been well on this side the water; the 
winter has been very like an English one, not colder, 
and full as variable. My boys have gone constantly 
to tht College, the weather never prevented them, 
except one day that Tom had a cold and there was a 
deep snow which | thought might make him ill as he 
was not equipped with boots as his brother was. 
Eliza never missed going the three days in the week 
to her dancing school, and she is certainly much 
improved in her figure; she now carries herself very 
well and is allowed to move with more grace and 
agility than any other in the school. We go on as 
usual with the other parts of her education. A draw- 
ing master comes home to her and her brothers three 
evenings in the week; when | wrote last I believe | 
told you the boys went to a drawing school, but they 
found that fatiguing and inconvenient, so of their 
own accord agreed with another master who attends 
some of their comrades, and for three scholars will 
come at the same price the other had in his school, 
half a guinea a month for each, so we are all pleased. 
The master is very attentive to them, and they are 
much improved. Dr. Franklin considers drawing as 
a very useful art and pleasing accomplishment, and 
I am happy to find my young men like to employ their 
evenings in that manner, and indeed they both seem 
very well disposed, nor ever express a wish for more 
liberty or more diversion than they have. 

This week has been holidays which they have spent 
in country rambles and fishing parties, a little to the 
destruction of shoes and stockings, but that I can 
bear very well. Yesterday, for the first time, I had 
a jaunt into the country. We hired what is called a 
waggon, which is just like the long stages in England 
that hold nine, except that the sides and front are 
all open, and the driver sits upon the front seat. To 
the roof which is supported by small bars there are 
leathern curtains to let down and fasten to the sides 
in bad weather, and one in front by which you may 
if you please exclude the driver, but as the day was 
fine we chose to be al fresco and our driver being a 
decent well behaved man, the owner of the waggon 
who was a soldier and lost a leg in the war, we had 
no objection to seeing him, and two of the children 
sat on the bench with him. 

Our party consisted of Mrs. Bache and her four 
youngest children, another lady, Eliza and me. Ben- 
jamin [Bache], the two Williams [Bache and Hew- 
son], and Tom | Hewson] set out on foot and were to 
have joined us at the place where we dined but by 
mistake they waited three hours at another ferry and 
then returned to the Doctor’s to dinner. We dined 
in a neat cottage upon eggs and bacon and fish, the 
ride was delightfully pleasant ; by the help of imagina- 
tion, which clothed the trees, the scenery was highly 
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beautiful—many of the views were like those up the 
Tyne.®* 


And, as always, she was anxious to give her chil- 
dren the best advantages : 


[ know I wrote nearly at the time of William’s tak- 
ing his degree, but whether just before or just after 
I cannot recollect; however as I dare say grandmama 
and you will not be displeased with any repetition 
about him I shall tell you now that he came off with 
applause, being reckoned one of the three best speak- 
ers, and every body was pleased with the oration. .. . 
Soon after he left the College he went into the coun- 
try, for he has made choice of being a farmer; that 
kind of life suits best with his taste and genius, and 
his most intelligent friends encourage him to under- 
take it. 

Upon his making that choice Dr. Franklin advised 
that he should make himself acquainted with the busi- 
ness and gave me the offer of sending him,to Temple 
Franklin, who cultivates a farm at about twenty miles 
from Phila., an offer which I should gladly have ac- 
cepted if Temple had been a married man, but the 
house of a batchelor is not a fit residence for a youth. 
The Dr. acknowledged the propriety of my _ senti- 
ments, so it was agreed that William should go to Mr. 
| John, Jr?] Bartram’s about six miles from Phila., 
where I believe I told you he spent some time with 
Mr. Williams when he was preparing for Commence- 
ment. Bartram is a plain, sensible man, attentive to 
his farm and a great botanist. An elder brother 
| William ?] who is a man of science lives with him 
and his mother, a prudent old woman. He is a 
widower with children. I pay two dollars 
(that is nine shillings sterling) a week for his board, 
and he seems very well pleased with his situation. 
He has been upon several expeditions with Bartram 
to collect curious plants & seeds. It is a Quaker 
family. If you should meet with a book written by 
one St. John called Letters of an American Farmer, 
you will there see the description of the place our 
William inhabits. The Bartram there mentioned was 
the father of the present family. 





several 


The character of a farmer is here much respected, 
and we should be able to purchase land enough to 
put him upon the footing of a gentleman. If we 
could have the same advantages in England no doubt 
we should give that the preference; in the south [of 
England] I am sure we could not; what may be done 
in your part [Northumberland] I am ignorant, but 
we are ready to hear any proposals. Do not now 
be too much elated with this hint, nor spread any 
reports from it, for I shall certainly do that which is 
likely to be most advantageous to my children’s estab- 
lishment. 

We are all well. Tom I think has grown more this 


68 Mary Hewson to Barbara Hewson, April 6, 1787, 
Hewson film, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 
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last summer than he has done in a year before, so | 
hope he will arrive at a tolerable height. The boys 
have, I am certain, gained many advantages by com- 
ing to America, and Eliza too. 

Dr. Franklin is now quite well. In a very short 
time he will lay down his office of President of Coun- 
cil & Govr. of the State, having served three years, 
and the Constitution does not admit of any one con- 
tinuing longer in office, otherwise I have no doubt 
but he would be chosen again.®® 


Mary Hewson visited Franklin often during the 
last three years of his life. “I was the faithful 
witness of the closing scene,” she wrote his friend 
and hers, Thomas Viny, in England. 


No repining, no peevish expression, ever escaped him, 
during a confinement of two years, in which, I be- 
lieve, if every moment of ease could be added to- 
gether the sum would not amount to two whole 
months. When the pain was not too violent to be 
amused, he employed himself with his books, his pen, 
or in conversation with his friends; and upon every 
occasion displayed the clearness of his intellect and 
the cheerfulness of his temper. Even when the in- 
tervals from pain were so short, that his words were 
frequently interrupted, I have known him to hold a 
discourse in a sublime strain of piety. I say this to 
you, because I know it will give you pleasure. 

I never shall forget one day that I passed with our 
friend last summer. I found him in a bed in great 
agony; but, when that agony abated a little, I asked 
if | should read to him. He said, Yes; and the first 
book I met with was Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets.” 
| read the Life of Watts, who was a favorite author 
with Dr. Franklin; and, instead of lulling him to 
sleep, it roused him to a display of the powers of his 
memory and his reason. He repeated several of 
Watts’s “Lyric Poems,” and descanted upon their 
sublimity in a strain worthy of them and of their 
pious author. It is natural for us to wish that an 
attention to some ceremonies had accompanied that 
religion of the heart, which I am convinced Dr. 
Franklin always possessed; but let us, who feel the 
benefit of them, continue to practise them, without 
thinking lightly of that piety, which could support 
pain without a murmur, and meet 
terror.*° 


death without 


Mary Hewson lived more than five years more, 
the last three at Bellemead, William’s home near 
sristol, Pennsylvania. She spent much of her 
time writing to her children, especially to Thomas, 
who was studying medicine in London and Edin- 
burgh. Her letters reveal her as the undisputed 


69 Same to same, Oct. 21, 1788, ibid. 
70 Mary Hewson to Thomas Viny, May 5, 1790, quoted 
in Sparks, Works 1: 531-532. 
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head of her family, whose “constant aim” 
happiness of her children”! 


was the 
In these letters, as 


in those she wrote to Franklin, she was loving and 
beloved, sound in judgment and advice, clear-eyed, 
She died at Bristol on October 14, 
1795, at the age of fifty-six and was buried at St. 
James’ Church there. 


utterly honest. 


Mary 


Hewson 


to Thomas T. 
Amer. Philos. 


Hewson 
film, 


Hewson, 30, 


Soc. Lib. 


May 
1794, 
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Like others in Franklin's circle, like Jane Me- 
com and Caty Ray, for example, Polly Stevenson 
Dr. Franklin was 
Her letters in the Library of the 
\merican Philosophical Society, now augmented 


by the Bradford collection, demonstrate that she 


has been remembered because 
her friend. 


deserves equally to be remembered for her own 


character and achievement Mary Stevenson 


as 


Hewson. 











SOME PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO THE DATES OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 
FIRST LETTERS ON ELECTRICITY 


I. BERNARD COHEN 


Chairman, Committee on Higher Degrees in the History of Science, Harvard University 


With remarks by 


FRANCIS S. PHILBRICK 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


[x the American Philosophical Society Library 
Bulletin for 1953, Philbrick 
presents the results of his painstaking comparison 
of the texts of “early editions” 


Professor Francis S. 


of Franklin's writ- 
problems and. suggesting 
new ones for further research, Professor Philbrick 
has placed all scholars in his debt. 


ings.’ Solving many 
In the present 
article the question of the dates of Franklin’s first 
two major communications on electricity is ex- 
plored anew, in the light of evidence which sug- 
Pro- 
fessor Philbrick’s, and information is presented 


gests a conclusion somewhat different from 
concerning other early letters. 

Professor Philbrick calls attention to the curt- 
ous matter of the changes in date of Franklin’s 
early letters. In the first three editions of Frank- 
(Part fF, 1753, 1754, 
the first two letters were printed in the 


lin’s book on 
1760) 
wrong order, that is, what purported to be Let- 
ter I, bearing the date July 28, 1747, was actually 
a later letter than what purported to be Letter I, 
bearing the date September 1, 1747. This situa- 
tion continued until the fourth edition (1769) ; 


electricity 


in this edition these two letters were transposed 
and to the old Letter II a new day of July 1747 
was assigned while the date of September 1, 1747, 


was assigned to the old Letter I. Since a new 


Notes on early editions and editors of Franklin, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 525-564, 1953. This 
article will be cited below as Philbrick. 


* These editions are described in Benjamin 
experiments: a edition of Franklin's 
and observations on electricity, ed. by I. 
pt. 4, Cambridge, Harvard, 1941. This 
cited below as B. F.’s experiments 


Franklin's 
experiments 
B. Cohen, intro., 
volume will be 


neu 


‘In what follows, reference is made only to the Eng- 
lish editions; thus “the third edition” will mean the third 
English edition. For a detailed comparison of the trans- 
lations into French and German, see Philbrick (ref. 1, 
above ). 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


, University of Pennsylvania 


“extract’’ from a personal “letter’’ was inserted,’ 
these two scientific letters Letter 
Il and Letter III. Professor Philbrick assumes 
that Franklin’s remarks about the transposition of 
dates in the first edition 
ond and third editions, 


now became 


(unchanged in the sec- 
1754, 1760) gives us a 
warrant for assuming that to these two letters 
we should assign the dates of July 28 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1747, respectively. This argument is 
based on the assumption that in the 1769 (fourth 
english) edition the first of these letters ‘dated 
‘September 1’ becomes one of July 28." ° But in 
that edition of 1769, this letter does not “become 
one of July 28” but actually is given the date of 
July 11, 1747, and this very same date occurs in 
the fifth English edition of 1774. Since both of 
later made while Franklin 
was in England and more or less supervising the 
job, we conclude that in 1769, and again in 1774, 
Franklin mistakenly or not—that the 
letter had written on July 11, and not 
July 28. 

[ have seen no evidence that Franklin had avail- 
able to him in England any copies of these letters, 
although he might very well have had a copy of 
one of the earlier editions of the book with errata 
noted in the margins. Professor Philbrick sug- 


these editions were 


believed 
been 


this 
some 


that 
been 


! Professor Philbrick states 
Yet there must have 
knowledgment to Collinson since the first letter on 
(Letter II] in the fourth and fifth editions) 
begins with a reference to “my last [in which] I in- 
formed you that, in pursuing our electrical enquiries, we 
had observed some particular phenomena which we 
looked upon to be new. " B. F2s experiments (ref. 
2, above), 171. 

5 Philbrick (ref. 1, above), 527, col. 1; B. F.’s experi- 
ments (ref. 2, above), 160, n. 23. Franklin wrote in his 
own copy of his book: “The first two Letters are trans- 
posed, except the Dates.” 

6 Philbrick (ref. 1, 


letter is “‘facti- 


tious.” letter of ac- 


electricity 


above), 526, col. 2. 
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gests that the originals “disappeared as printer’s 
copy,” which is—at present—certainly the most 
plausible suggestion that might be made. Yet I 
cannot agree with Professor Philbrick that in the 
1769 edition these letters were “correctly 
dated,” * especially since the dates in that edi- 
tion (July 11, September 1) are not those (July 
28, September 1) which Professor Philbrick as- 
sumes are correct.* Professor Philbrick suggests 
an ingenious hypothesis to explain the error in 
the first edition: that the manuscripts were cut 
in preparing the printer’s copy. This is a tempt- 
ing hypothesis, but it would imply that Franklin’s 
correction would then be only to transpose the 
two letters and keep the dates in place—as Pro- 
fessor Philbrick has indicated. Since Franklin 
altered one of the dates after the transposition, 
we must then assume that Franklin was careless 
in his correction and had introduced a new error. 
Sut an alternative solution is to accept the fact 
that the first printing was admittedly careless and 
to conclude that both original dates were errone- 
ous. To gain correct dates we may either accept 
the revisions made by Franklin in 1769 or turn to 
some other source. We do not know on what 
7 [bid., 527, col. 1. 

‘A natural confusion arises from the fact that when 
the error in the first edition was corrected in the fourth 
edition, the alteration did not agree with that statement 
made by Franklin in the marginal note in his own copy 
of the first edition: “The two first Letters are trans- 
posed, except the Dates.” In a footnote (no. 23, p. 
160) of my edition of Franklin’s book (ref. 2, above), 
describing the various editions, I mistakenly said that 
in the first edition the letters were dated July 11, 1747, 
and September 1, 1747, whereas in that first edition they 
were dated July 28 and September 1, 1747, respectively. 
I am grateful, therefore, to Professor Philbrick for 
bringing this error to light. Professor Philbrick states 
(ref. 1, above, n. 7) that “Franklin merely shifted the 
dates (or the texts without the dates—it makes no dif- 
ference) of the two letters; one formerly (in E 1, E 
and E 3...) dated July 28, and the other formerly 
(in those editions) dated September 1, so that in E 5, 
which Dr. Cohen reproduces, that on p. 171 should be 
dated July 28 and that on p. 179 should be dated, as it 
is, September 1.” My footnote incorrectly implied that 
the dates given in the fourth and fifth editions are those 
that had appeared in the first three editions and that 
they had been transposed, as Franklin said. This state- 
ment was corrected in an editorial footnote accompany- 
ing the printing of the letter itself (no. 4, p. 179). Pro- 
fessor Philbrick’s note implies that the dates in the 
fourth and fifth editions should be those given in the 
first edition, but transposed. In fact the dates given on 
pages 171 and 179 of my edition are those that appear in 
the fourth and fifth editions, and are not merely trans- 
positions of the first printed dates but transpositions 
with an alteration. 


F. S. PHILBRICK |PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
basis Franklin made the revision in 1769—per- 
haps he relied chiefly on memory—but there is a 
source for these dates which is independent of 
printing errors, and to it we may turn for more 
information. 

This other source for assigning dates to these 
letters is the manuscript copy which Franklin 
made of his electrical letters and papers for James 
sowdoin, and which was discovered by the great 
Franklin scholar of the nineteenth century, Jared 
Sparks.” Franklin himself certified to the accu- 
racy of this copy, which I have called the Bowdoin 
MS., saying: “I have, as you desired, examined 
the copy and find it correct.” '° In the Bowdoin 
MS., the two letters on electricity under discus- 
sion are dated, respectively, May 25, 1747, and 
July 28, 1747. Philbrick raises some 
“doubts respecting the authority of the copies in 
that manuscript,” '? but these “doubts” may be 
resolved by consulting other documents of the 
period. Let us first examine Franklin’s second 
letter on electricity which bears the date of Sep- 
tember 1, 1747, in the revised (1769, 1774) edi- 
tions of his book on electricity. We must ask 
whether this date is possibly “correct,” as Pro- 
fessor Philbrick suggests; 


Pro fesse Tr 


it turns out to be a 


date wholly inconsistent with other documentary 


material. 

On August 14, 1747, Franklin wrote to Collin- 
son that he had “lately written two long Letters 
to you on the Subject of Electricity.” '* [ assume 
Franklin here referred to the two letters under 
discussion. In this case, the second one must have 
been written earlier than August 14, which would 
be consistent with the date of July 28 in the Bow- 
doin MS., but wholly inconsistent with the date 
of September 1 in the later printed editions of 
Franklin’s book on electricity. An alternative ex- 
planation would be to assume that there was an 
additional “long letter” written by Franklin be- 
fore August 14, 1747, and that this letter has dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace whatever—being not 
mentioned by Franklin or Collinson. Until such 
a letter (or a mention of such a letter) is found, 
we can only assume that it never existed. Frank- 
lin told Bowdoin: “I send you all my electrical 
papers, fairly transcribed . . . ,”'* which would 
imply that there was no “long letter” on elec- 


® This MS. is described in full in my edition of Frank- 
lin’s book (ref. 2, above), intro., pp. 152 ff. 

10 See, ibid., 152: letter dated October 235, 

11 Philbrick (ref. 1, above), 527, col. 2. 

12 B, F.’s experiments (ref. 2, above), 63. 

13 [bid., 152. 


1750. 
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tricity omitted from this collection. Furthermore, 
in the more complete version of this letter (dated 
September 1, 1747, in the fourth and fifth editions 
of Franklin’s book and dated July 28, 1747, in 
the Bowdoin MS.) the opening paragraph men- 
tions the “Proprietor’s handsome Present of a 
complete Electrical Apparatus. Franklin 
said that the Directors of the | Library] Company 
had “ordered” an answer: “I suppose it will be 
done by this Ship, if her unexpected Departure 
does not prevent.”** A copy of this letter of 
thanks is entered in the Minutes of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia and is dated July 29, 
1747." Surely Franklin would not have said on 
September 1 that a letter was to be written and 
presumably sent on the same ship, when that let- 
ter had already been written on the previous July 
29. But if we accept the date of the Bowdoin 
MS., Franklin would reasonably have said on 
July 28 that he hoped a letter to the Proprietor 
would go on the same ship, and have written such 
a letter to the Proprietor on the next day. 

Thus in one case where we can check the 
plausibility of the information contained in the 
Bowdoin MS. versus the printed versions of the 
letters, we find the evidence in favor of the Bow- 
doin MS. 

The MS. contains valuable informa- 
tion not to be found in the printed letters, notably 
introductory and concluding paragraphs that were 
eliminated by the editor (or editors), Fothergill 
and perhaps Collinson. Thus we may solve the 
interesting question posed by Professor Philbrick, 
as to how two letters could possibly have the same 
date. The reference is to Letters TV and V in 
the fourth and fifth editions (Letters III and IV 
in the earlier editions ). 


Bowdoin 


Professor Philbrick sug- 
gests an ingenious reconstruction concerning the 
placement of a date at the end of the first of these 
two letters and this to have been an 
error: '® perhaps this date was to have been placed 
at the beginning of the second letter in this pair? 
Yet the Bowdoin MS. tells us that this second 
letter was not addressed to Collinson but to Dr. 
John Mitchel. The reliability of this information 
is confirmed by the statement in Franklin’s “Au- 
tobiography” that the paper on the electrical na- 
ture of the lightning discharge had been sent to 
Mitchel, not Collinson."* 


sup] OSes 


There is surely nothing 


14 B. F.’s experiments (ref. 2, above), 179, n. 4. 

15 Tt is printed in extenso, ibid., 58-59. 

16 Philbrick (ref. 1, above), 527, col. 2. 

17 Franklin said: “One paper . . . on the sameness of 
lightning with electricity, I sent to Dr. Mitchel, an ac- 
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implausible in Franklin having written two letters 
under the same date—if they were addressed to 
two different correspondents. 


Hence the dating 
of these two letters in the 


Jowdoin MS. (both 
April 29, 1749) need not be construed as suggest- 
ing “further doubts respecting the authority of the 
copies in that manuscript.” ** 

Readers of Professor Philbrick’s article cannot 
help but be impressed by the masterly way in 
which he has compared the translations with the 
K:nglish versions, a significant achievement in re- 
lation to the whole problem of the order in which 
the letters and papers were printed. Professor 
Philbrick calls attention in particular to the “num- 
bers given to letters printed in these English edi- 
tions,” particularly ‘“‘the inadequacy and incon- 
sistency with which numbering was employed.” *° 
The Bowdoin MS. throws some light on this prob- 
lem; at least it indicates that Franklin himself 
preferred a consistent and uniform enumeration. 
In the Bowdoin MS. all letters—whether enclos- 
ing a formal paper or not—are numbered, be- 
ginning with “Letter the first’ and ending with 
“Additional Experiments . . .” *’ immediately fol- 
lowing “Letter the Sixth.” Thus these six letters 
are transcribed in chronological sequence of the 
covering date: May 25, 1747; July 28, 1747; April 
29, 1749; April 29, 1749; July 27, 1750; July 29, 
1750.**. In this order, the letter to Collinson con- 
taining Franklin’s reactions to Watson’s remarks 
(Letter VI in the fourth and fifth editions) ap- 
pears before the letter (unnumbered in all five edi- 
tions) containing “Opinions and Conjectures, con- 
cerning the Properties and Effects of the electrical 
Matter, arising from Experiments and Observa- 
tions, made at Philadelphia, 1749,” and dated July 
29, 1750. 

The letter containing the remarks about Watson 
(Letter VI in the fourth and fifth editions) has a 
curious aspect to which Professor Philbrick calls 
attention: after the first two paragraphs there is 
a date (June 29, 1751 in the book but June 20 in 
the printing in the Philosophical Transactions) 


quaintance of mine, and one of the members also of 
that society [the Royal Society]... .” 
18 Philbrick (ref. 
19 [hid., 528, col. 2. 
20 The words “Additional Experiments in the 
3owdoin MS. are to be preferred to the printed versions 
(“Additional Experiment . 


1, above), 527, col. 2 


. .’) because the general law 
of conservation of charge in the Leyden jar is proved 
by a number of experiments, not just one. 

21 See the table, in which an analysis of the contents 
of the Bowdoin MS. is given in the 


found 
therein. 


sequence 
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printed at the beginning of the third paragraph. 
The possibility, therefore, arises of this date being 
a “marginal memorandum of the date under which 
that part of the letter was printed separately in 
the Philosophical Transactions.” ** In the Bow- 
doin MS. the first two paragraphs are followed by 
these remarks : 


| refer you to my next Paper for an Acct. of our 
Experiments on Animals. 

Abbé Nolet has our Thanks for the Pains he took 
lruth relating to those pretended 
Italian Experiments, I gave you my Opinion of them 


to discover the 


in a former Letter. 

| want to know, how it was observed that the Fir- 
ing a Cannon in the Park, Electrified the Glass of the 
Hales 


Windows of the Treasury, mentioned by Dr. 
in his Piece on Earthquakes.** 


Surely this conclusion indicates that the letter to 
Collinson written on July 27, 1750, did not con- 
tain the material printed following the date June 
29, 1751, in Letter VI and also printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions.** This material deals 
with Captain Waddell’s “account of the effects of 
lightning on his ship,” Franklin’s successful ex- 
periments on giving magnetic polarity to needles 
and reversing the polarity, firing dry gunpowder 
by the electric spark, and so on. These subjects 
evidently came from a communication dated June 
29, 1751 (or possibly June 20, 1751) and so is 
absent from the Bowdoin MS. Franklin’s cover- 
ing letter, when he sent the MS. copy of his let- 
ters to Bowdoin, is dated October 25, 1750. The 
last dated item it contains is “Letter the sixth: 
Philad*. July 29 1750.” Hence the Bowdoin 
MS. could not have contained a letter dated June 
29, 1751. Thus there is a perfect accord with 
the view that the material following that date in 
Letter VI (in the fourth and fifth English edi- 
tions) was not part of the original letter at all, 
later under that 


but communication 


date. 


part of a 


Philbrick also calls attention to the 
problem of various letters apparently having dif- 
“It is astounding that Franklin could 
supply two dates for each of two letters within a 
very months.” ** Franklin’s first letter on 
electricity (Letter II in the fourth and fifth edi- 
tions, Letter the First in the Bowdoin MS.) was 
referred to in the Philosophical Transactions—as 


Professor 
ferent dates: 


few 


22 Philbrick (ref. 1, above), 528, col. 1. 

23 Printed in B. F.’s experiments (ref. 2, 
242, n. 8. 

24 See Philbrick (ref. 1, 

25 Ibid., 527, n. 13. 


ab ve), 


above), 528, n. 15 
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PHILBRICK [PROC. AMER. PHIL. SO 
pointed out by Professor Philbrick—as of “June 
1” although the Bowdoin MS. gives the date May 
25; ** hence there are “possibilities of error.” But 
the existence of two dates for a single letter does 
not necessarily imply that one is an error. It is 
likely that Franklin sent two copies or versions of 
the letter—each bearing the date on which it was 
sent. We know definitely that this is true of Let- 
ter II] (in the fourth and fifth editions) which 
bears the date July 28, 1747, in the Bowdoin MS. 
The full text, as given in the Bowdoin MS. but 
not in those printed editions, begins as follows: 
“The inclosed is a copy of my last, which went 
by the Governour’s Vessel: since which we have 
received, by Mesnard & Ouchterlony, Hill’s The- 
ophrastus, Pemberton’s Dispensatory, Wilson’s 
Electricity and some other Pamphlets.” Hence 
an earlier this letter had been dis- 
patched before these books arrived in Philadelphia. 
This paragraph also refers to the Proprietor’s gift 


version of 


of an electrical apparatus, which was received on 
July 13, 1747; hence an earlier version must have 
been sent before that date. 
send the 


But why did Franklin 
letter twice? It is possible that 
the reason for sending two copies (or versions) of 
letters was the international situation: the possi- 
bility of loss owing to capture of British ships, or 
other loss at sea. Typical of the situation in the 
mid-forties were the sentiments of Franklin’s 
friend Cadwallader Colden in New York who 
wrote a letter on May 30, 1746, to the Dutch 
naturalist Gronovius in which he enclosed ‘ta copy 


same 


of what I sent to you in the beginning of last 
winter directed to the care of Mr. Collinson,” and 
observed that the ship which carried the communi- 
cation had been “taken betwixt Portsmouth & the 
Douns & carried into Dieppe,’”’ so that he pre- 
sumed that the original papers were lost. Such 
misfortunes are to be expected, Colden wrote, and 
so he included ‘“‘an outside direction on the packet 
in French, desiring the captors in such case to 
send them to the gentlemen of the Royal Garden 
at Paris.” ** The correspondence between John 
Bartram and Peter Collinson in the late 1740's 
On April 24, 1751, Col- 
linson began a letter to Bartram: “Lest my letters, 
by other vessels, should miscarry, I here renew my 


shows a similar anxiety. 


orders for seeds.” *° 


26 [bid., 527, n. 10. 
27 Printed in B. F.’s experiments, 179, n. 4. 


28 The letters and papers of Cadwallader Colden, 3, 
Coll. N. Y. Hist. Soc., 1919: 209 ff. 

29 William Darlington, Memorials of John 
and Humphry Marshall, 183 et ante, 


Lindsay & Blakiston, 1849. 


Bartram 
Philadelphia, 
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If there were more than one copy of Franklin’s 
early letters on electricity, it is possible that other 
copies may turn up Professor Phil- 
brick suggests, an original was destroyed after 
serving as printer's copy. 
there ? 


even if, as 


How many copies were 
Of Letter II] (in the fourth and fifth Eng- 
lish editions) there were at least four copies. 
is the copy in the Bowdoin MS. itself. 
are the two copies sent to England. 
Kranklin’s the 
MS. Franklin’s own copy may be the 
one to which he referred in a letter to Colden: 
“You formerly had those papers of mine, out of 
which something has been taken by Mr. Watson, 
and inserted in the Transactions.” The Bow- 
doin MS. apparently disappeared from view until 
found in the mid-nineteenth century by Jared 
Sparks and it was not used for scholarly purposes 
1941. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that other copies and versions may 


(one 
Then there 
The fourth is 


own 


copy, from which Jowdoin 


was made. 


until rediscovered in 


be found in the course of preparing the new edi 
tion of the works of Franklin sponsored jointly by 


B / s 


June 28, 


experiments 


1750 


(ref. 2, above), 79: letter dated 


COMPARISON OF THE BowpboIN 


FRANKLIN'S 


FRANKLIN’S LETTERS 


MS. & 


Book 


541 


the American Philosophical Society and by Yale 
University.” 
CONTENTS 


OF THE BOWDOIN MS 


In the left column, all of the materials in the 
Bowdoin MS. are listed in the order and date in 
which they appear. 


‘1 Professor Philbrick (ref. 1, above), 
suggests an inconsistency in my editorial 
the first part of Franklin's book because of 
by me of an “extract from the Minutes of 
Society.” This addition, however, 


me but by Franklin, as may be 


529, n. 20, 
treatment of 
introduction 
the Royal 
made by 
table of the 


Was not 


seen in the 


contents of the Bowdoin MS. printed above. Attention 
may, however, be called to an egregious error which 
Professor Philbrick did not correct. I should have 


pointed out to the reader that the letter on the lightning 
kite experiment, which included in the book 

therefore printed in edition) is taken from 
Pennsylvania Gasette differs from the version 
by Franklin to the Society and printed in 
Philosophical Transactions in The 


was (and 


the 
sent 
the 
dates 


my 
and 
Royal 


two respects. 


are different, and the Pennsylvania Gasette version does 
not include the final statement about the erection of 
“points” on “our Academy & State House Spires.” A 


contemporary MS. version of Franklin’s letter is printed 
in facsimile in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 96: 334-335, 
1952 

roe Fourtu & Firrn Epitions oF 

ON ELECTRICITY 


{In these printed versions, the unnumbered communication corresponding to Letter the Sixth is printed before 


the letter dated July ad, 


3owdoin MS 


Letter the first 
Philad*. May 25. 1747 
Letter the second 
Philad*. July 28. 1747 


Letter the third 

Philad*. Ap'. 29. 1749 

lencloses ‘Further Experiments and Observations in Elec- 
tricity made in Philadelphia 1748. viz.’’] 


Letter the fourth 
Philad*. Ap!. 29. 1749 
{addressed “To D*. John Mitchel, F. R. S. London’’} 


“Extract from the Minutes of the Royal Society” 


Letter the fifth 
Philad*. July 27. 1750 

Letter the sixth 

Philad*. July 29. 1750 

{Encloses “Opinions and Conjectures concerning the Prop- 
erties and Effects of the Electrical Matter, arising from 
Experiments and Observations made in Philadelphia, 1749"’} 


“Additional Experiments proving that the Leyden Bottle 
has no more Electrical Fire in it, when charg’d” 


1750. ] 


Fourth and fifth English editions 


Letter II 
July 11, 1747 


Letter III. 
Sept. 1, 1747 


Letter I\ 


“Further Experiments 1748” printed without ex- 


planatory introduction and bearing the date April 29, 1749 
at end. 


Letter V. 
Ino date] 
{no addressee} 


Letter VI. 
July 27, 1750 


{No Number. Letter and enclosure printed under general 
head : ‘“‘Additional Papers to Peter Collinson, Esq; F. R. S. 
London.”’] The second half of letter, preceded by the 
date June 29 1751, is not in the Bowdoin MS. 


‘Additional Experiment: Proving that . . . .” 
{no addressee} 
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In the right column, the number, if any, of the 
same letter or communication is given as it ap- 
pears in the fourth and fifth English editions of 
Franklin’s book. 

Postscript added in proof: As Professor Phil- 
brick points out succinctly in the accompanying 
note, anyone who studies the problem of the dates 
of Franklin’s early letters on electricity is apt to 
succumb to “momentary mental muddledom.” 
Since these letters contain Franklin's first major 
contributions to the science of electricity, which 
his research and thinking so notably advanced, 
it is plainly important to have in the record the 
earliest possible reliable dates on which Franklin 
could first have written out his ideas and have 
sent them to England. The “Bowdoin MS.” 


REMARKS BY 

In response to the invitation by Dr. Cohen and 
Dr. Lingelbach, the following note has been pre- 
sented on the subject of variants of dates and form 
of Franklin’s early letters on electricity. My sug- 
gestions had the merit of inciting further inquiry 


by Dr. Cohen, and with that I am satisfied. In 


particular, the evidence he gives to support an 
opinion of the superior authority of the Bowdoin 


MS. is extremely interesting. 


I 


As respects the discussion of the dates of Frank- 
lin’s first two letters on electricity, readers may 
be aided by the following explanations. There are 
five things to consider in seeking to determine the 
correct dates of these letters. The first is their 
dating in the Bowdoin MS. of 1750, which was 
accompanied by a memorandum in 
handwriting stating: “I have examined the 
copy and find it correct.” The second is the dates 
assigned to them in the three English editions pre- 
ceding 1769, the date assigned to one of these by 
Dr. Cohen in his New Edition of Franklin’s Ex- 
periments being out of accord with information 
at my command. The third is the dating that 
would result from applying an annotation made 
by Franklin in his copy of Part I (1751) of the 
first edition, namely: “The first two letters are 
transposed, except the dates.” The fourth is the 
dating in the edition of 1769, supposedly super- 
vised by Franklin, then in London; one of the 
dates as there given being erroneously stated by 
me in my article. The fifth is the dating in Dr. 
Cohen’s edition, which follows the edition of 1769 
(and 1774); although, sixthly, he positively pro- 
nounces both dates so reproduced to be incorrect, 


Franklin’s 


PROFESSOR 


F. S. PHILBRICK 


|PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


(which proved reliable in so many other respects ) 
enables us to assign May 25 and July 28 as the 
earliest dates for Franklin’s two initial contribu- 
tions to electricity ; these are prior to those which 
are derived from a study of the printed versions 
such as Professor Philbrick has made. The dis- 
agreement between Professor Philbrick and me 
could be resolved if it were the case that the dates 
for which he still regards “the annotation as ex- 
tremely strong’—i.e., July 28 and Sept. 1—are 
dates of copies made by Franklin and _ sent 
England after the earlier versions. What I had 
considered to the “true” “correct” date 
would thus not be a unique date exclusive of all 
others, but merely the “earliest known date” on 
which all or part of these letters had been written. 


to 


be or 


FRANCIS S. PHILBRICK 
and both those of the Bowdoin MS. to be correct. 
The order of the letters as printed in the first 
edition was intended to be chronological, and the 
two in which we are interested were therefore 
numbered originally I and II (II, IL after 1769). 
Let us call their respective texts 4 and B. The 
dates given to these texts by the six authorities 
just enumerated were as follows: 


(1) 


A—July 28 
B—May 25 


(2) 
July 28 
Sept. 1° 


(3) 
Sept. 1 
July 28 

(4) 
A—Sept. 1 
B—July 11? 


(5) 
Sept. 1 
July 11 


(6) 
July 28 
May 254 


1 Dr. Cohen 
Franklin's 


gives this date as July 11, Benjamin 
experiments: a new edition of Franklin’s 
experiments and observations of electricity, 160, n. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1941. He also says 
there (as I erroneously stated—next note) that Franklin 
“corrected” in 1769 the error pointed out in his notation 
of 1751. Ina partly corrected it, but added 
a new complication. 

2 Erroneously given by me as July 28, Philbrick, Notes 
on early editions and editors of Franklin, Proc. 
Philos. Soc. 97: 526, 1953. The cause of this 
Dr. Cohen generously points out, prepossession 
Franklin’s notation of 1751. Dr. Cohen’s error in as- 
signing to earlier editions the date given in the edition 
his own reproduces was natural. But my own error 
was egregious, since I had at hand cards showing the 
dates actually given to B in 
by me. 

3 Dr. Cohen unqualifiedly states that this is the cor- 
rect date—Cohen, ut sup., 179, n. 4. The basis of the 
statement is, seemingly, that it is thus dated in the 
3owdoin MS. 

* Dr. Cohen also unqualifiedly selects this as the true 
date, seemingly for the same sup., 


in, & 4. 


23, 


sense he 


Amer 
was, 
with 


as 


every edition examined 


reason—Cohen, ut 
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Perhaps it is fair to say on behalf of Dr. Cohen 
and myself, fellows as we are in error, that the 
situation presented by these dates was likely to 
produce momentary mental muddledom. 

Dr. Cohen says: “Professor Philbrick assumes 
that Franklin’s remarks about the transposition 
of dates |texts| in the first edition gives us 
warrant for assuming that to these two letters we 
should assign the dates of July 28 [Sept. 1] and 
Sept. 1 [July 28], 1747 respectively.” This is 
correct; and [ still regard the annotation as ex- 
tremely strong, though not necessarily conclusive, 
authority. This Part I of the first edition intro- 
duced Franklin to the entire scientific world; we 
The 
notation was presumably made promptly after re- 
ceiving the book. He was in Philadelphia with 
his records, immersed in his experiments, enjoying 
relative leisure and peace of mind. These circum- 
stances apply equally to the time when he sent 
the copy of his letters to Bowdoin (October 25, 
1750). In which case was his attention likely to 
have been keener ? 


can imagine his interest in its appearance. 


Although greatly impressed 
by the evidence Dr. Cohen gives of.the dependa- 
bility of some of the dates in the Bowdoin MS. 
I am too firmly convinced of Franklin’s disinterest 
in details of form to give the emphasis that Dr. 
Cohen gives to the fact that Franklin “certified” 
the accuracy of the copy.® I may add that, to me, 
Franklin’s shift of date to July 11 (for B) in the 
1769 edition seems prima facie evidence of this 
same undependability. He did not have the Bow- 
doin copy with him; possibly no manuscripts of 
his own; but he must have been using the earlier 
editions. Why, then, adopt a date in none of 
them? My guess would be that he followed some 
manuscript copy sent to England and accessible 
to him in 1769. Of course, too, what was done 
in London in 1769, when he was harassed by great 
political burdens and anxieties is weak authority. 

With reference to these letters just discussed I 
found it “astounding that Franklin could supply 
two dates for each of two letters [texts] within a 


very few months.” * It still astounds me. 


I] 


Dr. Cohen makes my astonishment relate to 


two other letters, and to a new problem. He 
> The 


errata forwarded to Bowdoin (Dr. Cohen's 
edition, 152) could not have related to form—that was 
pronounced correct. They must have been alterations 


in thought, suggested by further reflection. Presumably, 
the errata sent to Vaughan in 1779, and not used by him 
(Philbrick, ut sup., 534, n. 47), were of the 
character. 

6 Philbrick, ut sup., 527, n. 13. 


same 
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makes it relate to the problem “how two letters 
could possibly have the same date.”’* In fact, as 
will appear, only Dr. Cohen is interested in this 
second question. It is not only different from the 
first question, how one letter (essay) could have 
two (or more) dates assigned to it at different 
times; it is also very different from the question 
actually raised by me in relation to the letters 
to which Dr. Cohen transfers my astonishment. 
That question was, simply, what should be done 
with one essay dated “1748” at the top and dated 
“April 29, 1749” at the bottom. The explanation, 
after Dr. Cohen gave us from the Bowdoin MS. 
portions of the remitting letter never printed, was 
in part very simple. The top-date was that of the 
experiments (not of the remitting letter or of 
the essay), and part of the letter paragraph that 
preceded the essay. It would, therefore, not be 
inconsistent with the assignment of the end-date 
to either the essay above it or that below it; but 
if given to the latter, the former would have no 
date. The reader should remember that I am 
discussing the printed form in which the original 
English editors left letters whose originals have 
disappeared. It is still my opinion that assign- 
ment of the end-date to the essay following would 
be more plausible. To the reasons given in my 
article there may be added the fact that when 
Franklin dated manuscripts he habitually dated 
them at the top.* Attribution of the end-date to 
the letter in question (above it) would, then, be 
anomalous. 

In the Bowdoin MS. both letters are dated 
April 29, 1749. Since the two letters were writ- 
ten to different persons there is in this no anom- 
aly to impair the credit of the Bowdoin copy (the 
reason for Dr. Cohen’s interest in the question 
“how two letters could possibly have the same 
date”’). Dr. Cohen’s attitude, if 
I understand him, is that there is no need to dis- 
cuss the vagaries of the early prints, even though 
reproduced in nearly all later editions. That is, 
we should accept the Bowdoin MS. as conclusive. 
The editors of a definitive edition may quite pos- 
sibly decide that the Bowdoin copies are the near- 


This being so, 


7 Namely, III and IV of the early editions, IV and V 
after 1769; see Dr. Cohen’s present paper, text pre- 
ceding n. 16. Neither letter named an addressee. Ii 
one assumed both to be to Collinson the problem of two 
letters on the same date to one person (both letters 
long and on very different subjects) could arise; but 
this, as my paper showed, had nothing to do with the 
remarks regarding these letters made by me. 

8] am totally unacquainted with his manuscripts, but 
think his practice is fairly inferable from their printed 
form in the various editions examined. 
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est to originals that can be found. Nevertheless, 
the dangers in the position attributed (I hope not 
mistakenly) to Dr. Cohen are obvious. The orig- 
inals (7?) copied for Bowdoin have disappeared ; 
we do not know what problems existed in them, 
or how these were treated by the two amanuenses 
or by Franklin. We are equally ignorant of the 
manuscripts in possession of Collinson and Fother- 
gill. Whether the manuscript of the first letter 
when copied for Bowdoin had the head-date, 
“April 29, 1749,” or Franklin added it to the 
copy, we do not know. 
and it is suggestive of 
habits 
have it. 


We do know, however 

unmethodical 
that the Collinson copy manifestly did not 
Both problematical dates in the first Eng- 
lish edition may well have been created by care- 


Franklin's 


lessness in cutting manuscript for printer’s copy, 
as suggested in my original article.’ That the 
first letter had no end-date in the manuscript, that 
it belonged to the letter following, seems extremely 
probable. If there was no end-date, then the edi- 
tors had only the opening paragraph of the letter 
to consider. In going again over this matter it 
impresses me as a very striking fact that the edi- 
tors put “1748” as the head-date notwithstanding 
that the text stated that to be the date of experi- 
ments, merely. This would seemingly indicate 
that they had no other or better date. Nor would 
they have had any other even to consider if the 
“April 29, 1749” was, in their manuscript, at the 
head of the next letter in their file, as just sug- 
But if we that that 
date did appear, in their copy of letter III, at its 
foot—then their disregard of this date, and adop- 
tion of 1748 as the document date, would suggest 
knowledge that the rejected date could not be the 
correct date. 


gested. assume the reverse 


9 [bid., 527 
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III 


Let us return, finally, to different dates for the 
same letter. Dr. Cohen says: “The existence of 
two dates for a single letter does not necessarily 
imply that one is in error.”'® Undoubtedly it 
does—if one reads the proposition literally. Ob- 
viously no single letter, no specific essay, can 
properly have more than one date. The reference 
is to Franklin’s scientific papers, sometimes sent 
in the form of, sometimes as a part of, sometimes 
enclosed separately with, a letter. Presumably the 
view of Dr. Cohen is that if Franklin, on different 
dates, sent out copies of an essay, it would not be 
“error” for him to give these the different dates 
when sent, or for others 
their history—to do the 


knowing nothing of 
Certainly it is 
error in both cases, although unintentional in the 
second. Probably Franklin was too busy, with 
matters he judged more important, ever to make 


same, 


a chronological list of his writings. [ven from a 
bibliographer’s point of view this was no error, 
but it In this en- 


tire problem of doubtful dates there is probably 


was lamentable non-feasance. 


involved, as a primary cause, Franklin’s unme 
thodical habit of sending an undated essay as an 
enclosure with a dated letter, so that confusion 
or ot 
sending it as part of a dated letter, in which case 
the two parts were almost certain ultimately to 
be separated with like results. Take the four 
dates assigned to text B (of letter II], later II1) 
as indicated above: each of these might be the 


was inevitable if they became separated ; 


date on which a copy of that single essay was 
mailed. Indeed, it seems highly probable that 
this is the explanation. 


10 Present essay, text at n. 26; italics added by present 
writer. 
11 Philbrick, ut sup., 528 











MR. PEALE’S “FARM PERSEVERE”’: SOME DOCUMENTARY VIEWS 


JESSIE J. POESCH 


IN February, 1810, Charles Willson Peale, then 
a youthful sixty-nine years of age, retired from 
the active management of his famous Museum in 
the State favor of his 


House in Rubens. 


Painting he had long since given up as a major 


son 


occupation, though he was to continue to paint 
both for pleasure and for profit to the end of his 
long life. 

\s his country retreat Peale chose for himself 
a farm outside the village of Germantown, near 
Philadelphia. Originally he intended to select a 
small place of ten to twenty acres, but after sev- 
eral weeks of searching he decided instead upon 
a full-fledged 104}-acre farm, with a mansion 
house, tenant house, barn and stables, 
tering of smaller outbuildings.’ 

With characteristic enthusiasm he began work 
on initial improvements to make the house suit- 
able to the needs of his family, a family of three 
adults and five high-spirited children. His third 
wife, Hannah Moore, the kindly and plain Quak- 
eress from Montgomery County whom he had 
married in 1805, mothered his brood of young 
children from his second marriage to Elizabeth 
DePeyster. Hannah’s dominating sister, Rachel 
Morris, was also a regular member of the house- 
hold. The children still at home, three boys and 
two girls, Linnaeus, Franklin, Sybilla, Titian, and 
Elizabeth, ranged in age from sixteen to five.* 

To his grown children not in the Philadelphia 
area, the father wrote long and voluminous let- 
ters, keeping them posted on family news, telling 
them of his new projects and problems, sharing 
with them his ideas and plans for the future. 

The farm had to be described in detail to his 
son Rembrandt, then studying and painting in 
Paris, and to his daughter Angelica, married to a 
prosperous Baltimore merchant who had little en- 
thusiasm for Peale family activities. In a letter 


and a scat- 


1C. W. Peale to Angelica Robinson, March 11, 1810, 
CWP Letterbook 11: 16-17. MS, Amer. Philos. So- 
ciety. Unless otherwise noted, all manuscripts cited are 
in the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 

2? Linnaeus was not home in 1810, having shipped as a 
sailor on a going to South America. In the 
eleven-year period when the Peales lived in Germantown, 
he stayed there off and on. CWP Letterbook 12: 10 
and 16. 


vessel 


to Rembrandt dated July 22, 1810, he supple- 
mented his description with a series of pen and 
ink perspective views of the farm and the neigh- 
borhood. He also sent a set of sketches to his 
daughter Angelica on August 26, 1810. 
were probably the original or first set. 


These 
The father 
included copies in his own letterbook along with 
his copy of his letter to his son. This latter set is 
now preserved in the archives of the 
Philosophical Society Library. 

The farm was the old Neave place,’ located one- 
half mile from Germantown and six miles from 
Philadelphia. It was almost equidistant from the 
Germantown Turnpike and the Old York Road. 
Thus Peale, accustomed to city life, could live in 
retirement in the country, yet have easy access 
to the market place and city whenever he wished. 
Twenty-five acres of the farm were in woods. 
There were two streams running through the 
property, the Wingohocking and a lesser stream. 
Peale described the farm’s location as being be- 
hind Mrs. Sewardie’s school, adjacent to the farms 
of William Fisher and Charles Wistar, 
and within sight of Stenton, the famous Logan 
family estate.* 

Today Belfield, as it was later named by Peale, 
is located at the foot of Clarkson Street, off 
Wister, in east Germantown. Belfield Avenue, 
Twentieth Street, and Olney Avenue border the 
property. The Peale acreage covered land that 
now includes the site of Germantown Hospital, 
part of the LaSalle College grounds, and innumer- 
able residences. 


\merican 


Logan 


A HOUSE IN “THE GERMANN STILE” 
The Bristol Township property on which the 
Peale farm was located can be traced back to the 
Proprietary Grant of William Penn to Thomas 
Bowman, a grant made 4th Month, 12th Day, 
1684. This large tract was sold in 1686 to Sam- 
uel Richardson. Subsequently, three hundred 


> Will No. 26, 1809, Department of Records, County 
of Philadelphia, City Hall, Philadelphia. Peale spelled 
the name Nieve and Neive at various times; the correct 
spelling apparently was Neave. 

*CWP to Rembrandt Peale, Feb. 3, 1810, CWP 
Letterbook 11: 6; CWP to Angelica Robinson, March 
11, 1810, CWP Letterbook 11: 16. 
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acres of this tract were sold; the remaining 288 
acres descended through various members of the 
Richardson family until 1731, when the property 
was sold to Johanes Eckstein, ropemaker.* 

The 1731 property included the land, “together 
with all and singular the Buildings & Woods & 
Underwoods, Timbers, Trees, Meadows, Marshes. 

Conrad Weaver (alias Weber), a yeoman 
and a relative of Eckstein acquired part of Eck- 
stein’s Bristol Township tract in 1755,° and later 
he acquired more from Eckstein heirs on April 
26, 1777.7 and November 20, 1786.° 
transaction there is again mention of “Buildings, 
Improvements,” etc. There is no indication in 
this or the 1731 deed as to the exact location or 
precise nature of the existing buildings. Whether 
or not the buildings mentioned in these two deeds 
included the houses and outbuildings which were 
on the property when Peale purchased the farm 
is not clear. In one letter Peale says the man- 
sion house was built by “a Dutchman.’ It 
seems logical to assume that the house was built 
sometime in the mid-eighteenth century, during 
the period of Eckstein or Weaver ownership. 

As one reads the deeds, it becomes clear that 
the most valuable assets on the farm were the mill 
streams rather than the buildings. When the 
property was sold to Richard Neave in 1804,"° 


In the 1777 


there was detailed mention of the right-of-way on 
the roads and of the mill stream rights, but no 
mention of improvements or buildings 
not to say that there were no buildings on the 


which is 


property. In fact, though Neave did not pur- 
chase the property until 1804, there is reason to 
believe that he lived there before that date. The 
Bristol Township census of 1800 includes him 


* This information is recorded in Deed Book G 8, 
123-127, John Richardson to Johanes Eckstein, Dec. 2, 
1731. Department of Records, County of Philadelphia, 
City Hall, Philadelphia. 

® Deed Book D 4, 36, John Eckstein to Conrad Weber, 
June 24, 1755, recorded April 29, 1793. Department 
of Records, County of Philadelphia, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

7 Deed Book 
to Conrad 
Records, 
delphia. 

’ Deed Book D 21, 386-389, Christian Eckstein Etal 
to Conrad Weaver, November 20, 1786. Department 
of Records, County of Philadelphia, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

® CWP to Mrs. [Joel] Barlow, March 12, 1816, CWP 
Letterbook 14: 23. 

10 Deed Book E. F 17, 603, Conrad Weaver to Richard 
Neave, August 13, 1804. Department of Records, 
County of Philadelphia, City Hall, Philadelphia. 


BD 2, 
Weaver, 
County of 


383-386, Barbara 
April 26, 1777. 
Philadelphia, 


Eckstein Etal 
Department of 
City Hall, Phila- 
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and a family group 
pears to have been a 
and musical tastes.’ 

At the time of Neave’s death in 1809 Charles 
Gregoire was Neave’s tenant.’®> He must have 
acquired the property, for it is from him that 
C. W. Peale bought the farm in 1810." 

A careful survey and study of records would 
be the only way to determine the exact bounds 
of the property of which Peale had now become 
the proud owner. It was the “. . . Tenement 
Plantation, and tract or piece of Land Situate 
in Bristol Township in the County of Philadelphia 
Beginning at the Spanish Oak in a line of Caspar 
David Dummericks Land now or late of William 
Poyntells Land and with a line thereof Crossing 
a Creek North Seventy Two Degree West forty- 
five perches to a stone thence,” etc. Along with 
the land included “all and Singular, the 
Buildings, Improvements, Ways, Waters, Water 
Courses, Rights, Liberties, Privileges, Heredita- 
ments and Appurtanences whatsoever thereunto 


belonging. ps 


of five persons.’ He ap- 
London merchant of literary 


Was 


In 1810 Peale described the house as “rather 
old-fashioned, in the Germann stile,” with many 
rooms.’* The red gambrel roof, the balcony, and 
the dormers were probably considered by Peale 
to characterize “the Germann stile.” Actually, 
the style is typical of eighteenth-century German- 
town houses.’* Watson, writing in 1844 of Ger- 
mantown, said, “In the early days, all the better 
kinds of houses had balconies in the front, in 
which, at the close of the day, it was common to 
see the women at most of the houses sitting and 
sewing or knitting.” ** The home 


Peale’s new 


11 Census of Bristol Township, 1800. 
mar.town Hist. Soc. 

12 Richard Neave, Will 
ot Records, County of 
delphia. Mention is made of business debts in this 
country and in Great Britain. An inventory of his 
property included 101 books and a flute. 

13 [hid. 

14 Deed Book I C 11, 264-267, Charles Gregoire & 
Mary Meunier Gregoire to Charles Willson Peale, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1810. Department of Records, 
Philadelphia, City Hall, Philadelphia. 

15 [bid. 

16 CWP to Angelica Robinson, March 11, 1810, CWP 
Letterbook 11: 17. 

17 Tinkcom, Harry M. and Margaret B., and Grant 
Miles Simon, Historic Germantown, from the founding 
to the early part of the nineteenth century, Philadelphia, 
Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 39: 8, 1955. 

18 Watson, John F., Annals of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania, in the olden time; being a collection of memoirs, 
anecdotes, and incidents of the city and its inhabitants 


Photostat, Ger- 


No. 26, 1809. 
Philadelphia, City 


Department 


Hall, Phila- 


County * of 
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must have been such an old-fashioned, comfort- 
able house. 

The house was on a hill, with two and one-half 
stories on the side facing the road, and one and 
one-half stories on the garden side. 
out at once to make changes. 


Peale set 
A partition between 
two rooms was knocked down to create a proper 
parlor; doors replaced windows to suit the needs 
of the new owners. He also had plans to build 
additional dwelling rooms over the kitchen, and 
to connect these rooms with the main house.!” 
During the eleven years the Peale family lived 
on the farm there was constant building and re- 
building. Some of it was practical, and some of 
it was ornamental and imaginative. A mill to 
start the boys off in business, a spring house with 
a shop above for various farm activities, and gar- 
den gazebos—these were among the additions.*° 
When he purchased the farm, Peale christened 
it “Farm Persevere,” in 
highly admired. 


honor of a virtue he 
In time his friends chided him 
about the moralistic tone of the name, and in 1812 
he changed it to the more relaxed sounding “Bel- 
field,” after the estate of the painter, John Hes- 
selius, which Peale had known in his youth.*! 
The farm was becoming a more gracious country 
estate, and the austere 
seemed appropriate. 


“Persevere” no longer 


THE LETTER AND THE 

The excerpts from the letter to his son Rem- 
brandt in Paris and the sketches which follow 
provide a vivid picture of the farm (and of Mr. 
Peale) as it was when Charles Willson Peale first 
purchased it. The sketches have never 
been published or discussed as a group. 
two have been published previously.**) 
probably 


SKETCHES 


before 
(Only 
They are 
unique as a comprehensive series of 
sketches of an early nineteenth-century German- 
town farm. The descriptions in Peale’s letter 
supplement and explain the sketches. 

and of the earliest 
Pennsylvania 2: 34, 
Hart, 1844. 

19 CWP to Angelica Robinson, Aug. 26, 
Letterbook 11: 43. 

20CWP to Angelica Robinson, Nov. 
Letterbook i: 113. 

“CWP to Thomas Jefferson, Aug. 19, 1812, CWP 
Letterbook 12: 65; Sellers, Charles Coleman, Charles 
Willson Peale 2: 270, Philadelphia, Mem. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 23 (2), 1947. 

22 Figures 6 and 8& have been published in Sellers 2: 
221 and 314. Figure 6 has also been published in Starr, 
Sarah Logan Wister, History of Belfield, Philadelphia, 
privately printed, 1934. 


settlements of the inland part of 
Philadelphia, E. L. Carey & A. 


1810, CWP 


— 
t 


2, 1813, CWP 
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The sketches are not reworked or modified as 
Peale, a painter familiar with the canons of the 
academic style then reigning, felt they ought to 
be before a finished composition could be created. 
He did not take time to work out the arrange- 
ment, or “Design,” of the whole composition 
before he put pen to paper. These are rather 
sketches from which one might build a composi- 
tion. Nor did he use any mechanical devices to 
make his perspective more accurate, although, 
devoted as he was to truth in art and science, he 
felt he should have done so. They are the quick, 
fresh sketches of a competent artist, and as such 
give a fairly clear and accurate picture of the 
grounds and buildings of a modest Pennsylvania 
“country-seat.” 

Peale’s literary style is far from disciplined; 
hence, for the sake of clarity and brevity, the de- 
scriptive letter to Rembrandt concerning the farm 
has been somewhat cut and a few explanatory re- 
marks added. 


The excerpts are in proper sequen- 
tial order. 


Peale described his new investment to 
his son thus: 


In my letter to you of the 8th Instant, gave you a 
sketch of the Cost of this farm 104 as 9500$, that it 
is a great bargain, & that I can at any time sell it for 
a much larger sum. It is true that money laid out on 
farms will not bring an Interest equal to purchasing 
property in the City, puting it into Banks, or out to 
individuals. Yet the pleasure of making improve- 
ments, and living in a more salubrious air, and with- 
all that independant state of a Farmer if he manages 
well his fields & Stock, will certainly to a thinking 
man be nearly an equivalent to hords of treasure. 

I am just now beginning to receive some returns 
for the large sums of money spent on this place. My 
Wheat & Rye is in the Barn, and this week we will 
begin to thrash it out, and then I shall send some to 
mill—thus I am now in the prospect of getting our 
bread without laying out money; and our oats must 
soon be mowed, probably a part of it may be spared 
for Market, Potatoes soon follows. Roasting-ears will 
fetch a good price generally at Market. We even 
get something from our Bonny claber & buttermilk, 
besides what goes to fatten our Hogs & Piggs. I am 
now contemplating to purchase some cattle to fatten 
for Beef. If I get more than is necessary for family 
consumtion, the surplus will give a good profit at 
Market, and of Hog-meat equally so. I am purchas- 
ing Hogs to get a stock to breed from, as well as to 
supply us with Pigs and Bacon. 

Such frequent calls for money makes Rubens think 
that there is no profit got by farming, but the fact is, 
that an outfit is not a little expensive, and much 
profit ought not to be expected in the first year, even 





548 JESSIE J. 
with experienced farmers, much less so, to those who 
have always lived in cities. . 

Your Mother has 
probably shall 
Grape, which grow 
W oods. 


licious 


made some Currant-wine, and 
to make some of the Wild 
in abundance on the Skirts of 
The fox-grape it is said makes a de 
wine. | have not the 


we try 


my 


seen any of them on 


farm.* 

The fact, to become one of the 
best cash products of the farm, and was advertised 
in the Philadelphia newspapers.** 


wine was, in 
In the long run 
it is doubtful that Peale ever reaped extensive 
profits from the farm,?° though it probably pro- 
vided an adequate living for himself and his fam 
ily. The pleasures of life in the country and the 
joy of making improvements and creating labor- 
saving devices easily compensated for any lack of 
large financial returns. The Museum could 
depended upon to balance the family budget. 

Once the Peales had moved to the farm, it be- 
came the scene of immense and varied activity. 
Much of this was aimed at practical ends; there 
were the usual crops to be planted and chores to 
be performed. 


be 


Everything was a new challenge 
to the practical and imaginative genius of its 
master. Ordinary and extraordinary tools and 
pieces of equipment were needed and created by 
the master of the farm. One of his favorite new 
gadgets, a milk cart that swung like a mariner’s 
compass, was described in detail : 


I have just finished a small Waggon or Cart, for 
carrying Milk from the Cow-pen to the Spring-House. 
It swings a frame on Pivots which frame supports a 
large Tub with Pivots & thus hangs like the Mariners 
Compass, & to prevent the splashing by perpendicular 
The Tub 
3 distance from the Top of the 
Tub, makes it easy to pour the milk from it into the 
milk Pans. This Carriage has 3 wheels, the 2 hind 
Wheels 2 f 9 In. diameter, that before 11 
swivel. 


jolts a strainer is fixed near the Top. 
pivots, being about 1 


in’®s in a 
Thus it may be turned in the shortest turns. 
The experiences | have had in making this machine 
will induce me to undertake other works. . . 

\ Farmer should be provided with a Shop and 
good tools of almost every description, for very often 


23 CWP 
Letterbook 11: 
In punctuation, 
been 


Peale, July 22, 1810, CWP 
3-34. For greater clarity some changes 
capitalization, and paragraphing 
made. Spelling and syntax are unchanged. 

“4 Rubens Peale Autobiographical Notes, 18; Poulson’s 
American Daily Advertiser, May 26, 1821. 

25 In C. W. Peale’s Autobiography, he says the farm 
was not economical as he hired too many men. Typed 
copy, p. 386 (4). In Sellers 2, one finds a full and vivid 
picture of the entire eleven-year period of life on the 


Tarm. 


to Rembrandt 
. 
oe 


have 


ta ; 
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as much time would be lost in going to get a thing 
done as the doing of it, and money is saved.*' 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


To supplement his practicality, Peale retained a 
painter's eye for a romantic scene. Nature and art 
were twin loves that had dominated his life, and 
neither was to be neglected. Incidentally, much 
of the neighboring woods is now a public park, 
Wister’s Woods, and retains some 


described by Peale: 


of the charm 


When I make my Painting-room, which I have in 
contemplation to build this next fall, my mind may 
again be turned that way, for although the business 
of farming ingrosses so much of my attention at pres 
ent, yet now and then I feel the desire to trace effects 
which strike my fancy. 

| am often pleased with the solemn groves skirting 
my meadows in majestic silence and cool appearance. 
here is a Spring belonging to Cha* Wistar in the 
most romantic scinery your immagination can con 
It is about 20 or 30 feet from the mill stream 
that runs through my 


which 


ceive. 
Meadow, *apidly over Rocks, 
continual The spring 
comes out a large rock into a bason which is covered 
with another large rock, then passes beneath a rock 
under your feet and bursts out again before it 
the creek 


Conceive an immence wood of lofty 


causing a Murmur. 


joins 


the 
side of a middling steep hill, on the Top of which it 
is crowned with most stupendious Rocks, 
them projecting forward, a perfect shelter to a pend 
ing storm. Thus while setting in sosiable converse 
with you that great rock on the west, 
which with the high woods & lofty hills shades you 
trom the Sun. 


| Tees on 


some ot 


friends see 
A steep path which the youthful Lads 
& Lasses makes their heedless races scarcely being 
able to stop themselves from tumbling into the Creek 
without the aid of the Trees to stop them. To the 
right and left along the Stream are winding Paths, 
that on the right leads into a handsome meadow, the 
light on it is seen between the Trees. A large Beach 
stands opposite the Spring on the other side of the 
Stream. By steps & rocks it is crossed to & scored 
in moments with the initials of the visitants, a com 
mon practice with young people who desire to shew 
their friends that they visited this charming Spring 
at such a date. 
ords. ) 


(My Woods bears many such rec 
Sefore I quit this charming spring I should 
tell you, that it is visited by great numbers of Ladies 
& Gentlemen, and on the 4 of July Companies of 
Military regale themselves after the fatiagues of the 
Day. 

It is my intention to fill up the remainder of this 
letter with such sketches as I can best make to give 


26 CWP to Rembrandt Peale, loc. cit. 
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Fic. 1. “Antient Building.” 

you some faint Idea’s of this, my retreat. But first been about one-half mile from the Peale farm.*° 

[ would mention that about 1/2 a mile higher up the In the notes on the back of a late nineteenth or 

stream is an antient Building which it is said was early twentieth-century photograph, Mr. Thomas 

the habitation of W™ Penn. From its antic appear 


ance | judge it might be such, especially it 
to have been built to accomodate a large family with 
unusual conveniences for the period; the 


ment 


as seems 


first settle 
of Pennsyl 

he Roof steep & high on a very low story with 
small, square, and leaded windows, the Yard walled 
in Stone. But the annexed Sketch will help to illus 
trate | OU built in a Valley, the mill 
stream about 20 vy" to the right. The lines of a house 


on the side of the hill on the left is more modernly 
built, and is now 


| fig is 


a manufactury of stamping Calico, 
etc 

26|th]. I made this Sketch yesterday on the spot, 
and 6 others of my farm which I mean to give you in 
the same Stile, beginning at the Gate of entrance & 
from thence proceeding sundry views to my 
dwelling by which | hope to give you a correct Idea 
ot the place 2% 


with 


\ccording to Watson’s Annals, there were two 
houses in which William Penn 
preached; there does not appear to be a record 
Watson 
writes, “There was an ancient house, pulled down 
by Dr. Bensell, in which William Penn preached: 
it was low and built of 
with 


Germantown in 


of Penn’s having lived in Germantown. 


frame work and filled in 
He also preached at Schumacher’s 
ancient house, built in 1686, and till lately stand- 
ing in Mehl’s meadow.” ** 


bricks. 


The location of the Shoemaker place, also long 
known as the Old Rock House, appears to have 


: Ihid.. 35 26 
S Watson, Annals 


? 


2: 23 


Shoemaker commented: 


lhe house is said to be the oldest standing in Phila- 
delphia and if it was built at the time the old home- 
stead was, which was torn down in 1840, it probably 
as that was erected in 1682. 


1S, 


I think however this was more likely built later, 


possibly for Isaac Shoemaker, who married Sarah 
Hendricks about 1690. 
There is little doubt the house is about two cen- 


turies old. It is built upon a high solid rock which 
led to its being called the “Rock House.” 

Through the beautiful meadow which used to exist 
around the the rock flowed Wingohocking 
Creek. Here the peopled | sic] assembled to hear Ww" 
Penn preach, which he did standing on the rock, and 
it is said he held a meeting in the house. 


The the house and its association 
with William Penn suggest that Peale was sketch- 
ing the Shoemaker house. However, existing 
of the House,” which are mostly 
from the latter half of the nineteenth century, do 
not show the steep roof sketched by Peale. It 
is possible that the second story was heightened 
in the nineteenth century and that a roof of less 


base of 


0 


location of 


views “Rock 


29H. Pillenger, Pictorial map, showing region of 
Wingohocking and Mill Creek in the 1890's; Charles C. 
Wriggins, Memories of long ago, typewritten, Novem- 
ber, 1943. Both in Hist. Soc. 
Penna. 


East Germantown box, 

Thomas Shoemaker Photograph Collection, 
on back of photograph of Old Rock House. 
and notes made between 1895 and-° 1920. 
Penna. 


notes 
Photograph 
Hist. Soc. 








Sketch of Area. 


pitch replaced the original. Of course, Peale may 
have sketched the house which Watson says Dr. 
Bensell pulled down. Or Peale may have sketched 
one of the twenty or so ancient houses which Wat- 
son mentions as still standing in Germantown in 
1844,** and which at that time were believed to 
have been built by the earliest settlers. Even 
without any particular identification, Peale’s view 
is probably one of the few remaining sketches of a 
seventeenth-century Germantown building, and as 
such has special documentary significance. 
VIEWS OF THE FARM 

Peale interrupted his letter-writing to tend to 
some of his farm duties, and in the interval was 
severely kicked by a horse. While convalescing, 
his body aching and weak, he continued the letter 
and copied the sketches made several days earlier, 
for his son’s amusement and his own distraction. 
[t was a natural sort of thing for a man of his per- 
severing energy and optimism to do. Peale tells 
of the event in the letter : 


3ut I think it be well to begin first by drawing a 
kind of Map of the lines of the farm, for which pur- 
pose [ will run round the Grounds with a Chain. 

29th. I am prevented for the present from running 
the lines with a chain, by an accident last evening. 
I was at a Blacksmiths shop getting some work done 
to my Carriage, to mount my horse I steped on a tot- 
tering Block, the Horse was resty—the tottering 
block fell down & I held fast the Bridle-reins, & the 
frightened horse threw me on a part of the carriage 
which lay on the ground & only struck, bruised my 
side, and I have just now been bled, am pretty free 
ot fever & able to write and make these sketches, 


31 Watson, Annals 2: 19. 
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keeping still | hope this complaint will be removed 
in a few days. 

This ground plot is made by recollection, | fig. 2] 
but I think it near enough the truth to give you a 
more precise Idea of the place & the other Sketches 
which I intend to annex to my letters. 

References: No. 1. 


A meadow with a mill stream 
running through it. 


No. 2. Another Meadow with a 


Mill Stream. No. 3. Tennants House. No. 4. My 
Dwelling. No. 5. Spring-house. No. 6. Barn and 
stables, etc. No. 7. A mill, now Calico stamping 
Manufactory. No. 8. A hay-house, a wooden build- 
ing. No.9. My Gate from which I will give you the 


first perspective Sketch, & 10. 
town 1/2 a mile distant 
Spring. 
fences. 


The road to German- 
South. & Chas. Wistar’s 
The dots shew the divisions of fields by 
That on the W. is the Township line of 
Bristol & Germantown, i.e., land laying in Bristol 
township. [Marks indicate] woods and orchards, 
that on the north side is an old orchard of about 70 
Trees. It is so far from the House & much out of 
sight, it is always pillaged & less good got from it. 
... There are many apple Tree’s scattered over differ- 
ent parts of the farm. My wood for firing & fences 
are along the East side about the skirts of that 
Meadow, also a strip joining Mr. Cha* Wistars; on 
the south. If I ever sell any part of this farm it will 
be the 10 a" on the north, which a road divides from 
the other fields, then leaving me 6 or 7 fields, some 
of which are large enough to be divided again. 

The Sketch before us is taken just within the Gate 
leading from Germantown [fig. 3]. It was my in- 
tention to pass over all my sketches with Ink on the 
spot, in which case they might have been better 
done. [ am just able to do this sort of business 
with the pain in my side. I have been bled since | 
began to write in the morning—and find some relief 
from it. In this view immagine that you see a beau- 
tiful Meadow on your right. The Tennants House 
seems to terminate the lane, from thence it turns up 
a Gentle declivity to the Mansion, of which you see 
the Top of a Red the left over the hill, 
formerly a road went over this hill at the doted lines. 


roof on 





Road to tenant house. 
showing on crest of hill. 


Roof of mansion house 
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View of tenant house 


lhe present road is much better, for you reach the 
house on the side of 2 stories, the back part is only 
one story. The Common water course is on the edge 
of the Meadow on the right and the doted line is a 
ditch to which I have a flood-gate to let the water 
on the Meadow at Pleasure. The Tennant house is 
white, rough cast.** 


The tenant house, with its symmetrically ar- 
ranged facade, appears to be similar to dozens of 
eighteenth-century structures in the Germantown 
area, There is still a house at the approximate 
location of the tenant house, and it may well be 
the very one sketched by Peale. 

As a part of the story of the innumerable 
changes that take place on a property long occu- 
pied, it is interesting to note that what was the 
entrance side of the Peale “mansion house” before 
Peale lived there is again, in the twentieth cen- 


3? CWP to Rembrandt Peale, loc. cit., 36-37. 
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_ 


tury, the entrance side. 


Peale’s description con- 
tinues: 


This Sketch was the first I made when I set out 
|fig. 4] but after I had reached the Gate, on seeing 
the Top of my mansion I conceived that the one above 
would be preferable, but as little trouble attends the 
making them you get both. This being so much 
nearer | have marked the ends of some joice between 
the window. From these I intend to make a 
extending round the south End. At the X is a fine 
spring runing out of a Rock—at this I shall make a 
spring House & perhaps a Mill, imbracing the Churn- 
ing of Butter, grinding my tools, Beating Homony, 
washing cloaths, grinding paints, coarse grinding of 
feed for Cattle, etc., 


Piazer 


ae 

The Clump of Trees at the end of the Tennant- 
House are the weeping willow. They are so in- 
differently drawn that I think it necessary to men- 
tion it. They make a charming shade to the House. 
I have fences to make round this House for a Garden, 
etc. All such things help to give value to the place, 
and comfort to those whom I employ to aid me in 
farming. 

This View is taken at a corner [fig. 5]. The Ten- 
nants house a small distance, by which you see the 
Roof of the Mantion over the Garden which 
are of boards on a Stone Wall. The Barn and one 
of the Barracks on the West, the Coatch-House near 
the Center, Spring-house on the East side and the 
Bath House below it. There is 4 large Popplers 
(Tulip Tree) which crosses the Road, and the Lum- 
bardy Poppler 


fence 


a row of them on your right hand. 
Just above the bath-House is a small fish pond with 
about 200 Catfish which I brought from the falls of 
Skhulkill. In the month of May we can always get 
a supply of them and they may be carried a con- 
siderable distance alive in Tubs with Clover to keep 








Road leading to mansion house. 


3arns on far left. 





JESSIE J. 


Fic. 6. View 


them from wounding each other with their Sharpe 
pines. 
I ought to have told you that I find the sorness of 
side abated considerably, and I have but little 
doubt that I shall be wholly recovered before I finish 
this letter. I shall be very much mortified should it 
miscarry, because I know these sketches will give you 
considerable amusement as they will exercise your 
judgment to connect the whole together in order to 
have a comprehensive & correct Idea of the Place 


my 


which I have chosen to spend the remainder of my 


days. Yet I am apprehensive that it will require all 
your knowledge of perspective and drawing to under- 
stand them, so slightly rude are the lines, without my 
Polygraph and not done, either, in the designs or 
manuscript, with any previous Study, but straight 
forward as my Idea’s occurred at the time of execu- 
tion. But to go on, my next Sketch will be just be- 
yond the Popplers, near the corner of the fence of 
the vard. 

In this view [fig. 6] the stone steps at the End of 
the house is seen, which lead to the yard in front of 
the Garden. The Garden pails are on a stone wall on 
which grows creepers now in full bloom. They are 
a fine crimosin bell flowers in Clusters and an abund- 
ance of hummings are daily sucking the honey. 
Green Gages, Damsons & quinces are along this wall 
& beneath rose bushes. You may discover a long 
Roof which has shelves for Bee hives, conveniently 
situated to get their food from the flowers of the 
Garden. A House between the Coach-house & Man- 
sion we call the smokehouse is so much covered with 


that elegant Creeper that it can scarcely be seen. | 


of mansion house. 


POESCH 
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Front facing east. 


intend to convert it into a Wash-house & raise a small 
storey over it for the purpose of a smoke-house. It 
is now in rough stone but when | the othe 
Story it will be dashed with white mortar to make 
its appearance more decent 


raise 


and then the creeper may 
be removed because they ruin the roofs of such houses 
as they are suffered to grow on. The 2 end windows 
of the Mansion, a window near the Garden, one Win 
dow & a Door leads into the Balcony belong to a room 
which we call our Parlour. When I came here this 
was in 2 Rooms and I took the petition down & made 
a door leading to the Balcony, because I thought it 
necessary to have one large room in a Country House. 
Here many of my family portraits are placed. . . 

After a short rest and a look out round the House 
to examine the fruit trees, it appears that this season 
gives an abundance of fruit of every kind... . 

I will now give you a front view of the House [fi 
7|. Here you see a shed building, the lower story of 
which I built up with stone. 
I have 


o 
S- 


It is our Kitchen which 
convenient 
withall the saving of fuel. 


made very for cunery purposes 
The upper part is in 2 
Rooms which I now use as work shops. It is about 
13 feet wide, I intend to build Pillars 7 feet from the 
Wall on the N side on which to carry a stone wall 12 
feet high & finish something like the present Roofe 
of the House—keeping a division of the rooms as at 
present—of which 20 feet square which I intend for 
a painting-room & the other being enlarged will 
answer for my Workship. The Room next to the 
Kitchen was formerly a Kitchen but I have now 


dressed up by papering altering the Chimney & made 
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Front view of mansion house. 
Note kitchen shed addition. 


East side. 


it a decent room with an open stove for a common 
sitting Room. 

30. Looking at my sketch this morning the faulty 
lines of my House stand full in my face. The yard 
as Well as the House ought to be horizontal as far as 
the Lumbardy Poplars & from thence gently declining. 

My next view [fig. 8] will be in the vard leading 
to the Barn & Stables—taken from a Spot behind 
this old Smoke House. I know the lines of the next 
drawing will be incorrect, but my Object is to con- 
vey Idea’s, not to 


shew That I am 


not able to execute, more especially at present, for | 


fine drawing. 


cannote retouch them from the originals on account 
I ought to think 
myself very fortunate to be able to be so well, and 
as to my must 
tinue for several days more. 


of the great soreness of my side 


sore feelings, | expect that to con- 
I am glad to divert my 
time by this converse with you. 

sy this view you are to understand that the Barn 
stands on ground than the Mansion-house. 


The Barn is of Stone & the Stable on this side of it 


higher 


PEALE’S “FARM 


PERSEVERE” 


1 
1 
w 


is wooden with a shed addition for wagons & Carts 
to be under cover & above the Waggon-house a Corn- 
loft. Some lines on this side are to represent a yard 
or pen made of Laths 12 feet high in which I have a 
living male Elk. I brought him out here with the 
intention of breaking to a Cart but on tryal of his 
disposition and amazing strength & agility I was 
alarmed least he might do some mischief, well know- 
ing that if was not castrated that he would be a very 
dangerous animal. ‘Therefore at least for the present 
I suffer no one to enter his inclosure, having provided 
a place above to throw food to him. His horns grow 
astonishing fast & are now 18 Inc* long and covered 
with hair. He is a yearling. 

Before I bought this Farm all the Water from the 
Barn Yard and stables came down this yard, also the 
waters by Rain from a great many acres of land so 
that in heavy Rains the flood was great through the 
lane between the Smoke house & the Coach-house. 
My first object was to make the waters go such a 
way as to make manure to the ground. You may 
decern a line from the corner of the Stable to the 
Beneath this is a common surer [sewer } 
of Stone going underneath the Garden Walk & from 
thence by drains to pass wen | may want it into a 
lower Garden, and also to pass over the side of the 


Garden. 


hill which is on your left as you pass the lane to the 
House, which hillside | intend to make into a hang- 
ing-Garden, for early trees to send to market. I have 
filled the gutters in the yard before you with an 
abundance of Stone & Gravel so that in future there 
will not be mud or dirt in any weather to impede a 
walk to the Stables or Barn. I ought to have told 
you that the water from the Barn Yard is carried 
through the Garden, Rain falling on the fields, men- 
tioned above, they come to a hollow & the orchard 
near the Elks calge] and then enter a stone drain 
beneath the Yard and which enters on to a ditch back 
of the Coach-house and I have the satisfaction to find 





View into barnyard. 


Mansion house and kitchen shed addition on left. 





Fic. 9. View of yard from barn. 


that my drains or rather common sures [sewers], 
have carried off all water in some tremendous just 
of late rains... . 

12th. ...I have very much recovered from my in- 
ward bruises, and now able to do light work without 
pain. It will take perhaps some weeks before my old 
bones will be entirely restored to perfect ease. 

I will now give you a sketch which I have taken 
while standing in the Barn door [fig. 9]. This will 
be sufficient to complete my design of exercising your 
talents and judgment to connect the whole together in 
order to obtain a pretty comprehensive Idea of my 
retreat. I hasten to complete this letter in hopes of 
soon finding a conveyance for it. 

It appears to me unnecessary to say any thing to 
describe this design, as connected with the others it 
must be fully explained, only that in this you may see 
a Small Building nearly on a line with the Smoke 
House on the opposite side of the Yard. It is a very 
complete building for the Poultry to roost in & places 
nicely fitted for Hen-nests. I have avoided putting 
Carts or Waggons etc. in this Yard least I might 
confuse the drawing. 

I mean to go to the City early on tomorrow to make 
enquiry about opportunities of sending this. ... Your 
Mother, Mrs. Morris & the Children all wish to join 
me in kind remembrance to Elinor & the Children. 
As soon as I find this will be sent away, I mean to 
prepare to write again, but whether I shall find as 
much Matter as this contains I cannot yet tell. My 
writing can only be interesting my family, and indeed 
I do not care for any thing more. My love to Elinor 
& the Children.** 


ORNAMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Though he thought of himself as an ordinary 


dirt farmer—revelling in the fresh air and the 
hard work—his attention was often turned to im- 
proving the grounds and gardens. He confessed 
to his friend, Thomas Jefferson, that gardening 
had become his favorite amusement." 


'3 Tbid., 37-40. 
34 CWP to Thomas Jefferson, Aug. 19, 
Letterbook 12: 66. 


1812, CWP 
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With much labor he and his sons cleared the 
side of the hill near the house of stumps, laid out 
long: curved walks, and planted trees, shrubs and 
edgings of box. Currants, raspberries and other 
plants were added. An arched cave was built over 
a spring on the hillside, and a greenhouse was 
added. 

Later they added a circular pool, and with pip- 
ing and intricate jets built a revolving fountain. 
One spray “spread the water so as to form an 
umbrella and a globe in which a taper lighted at 
night would burn for a few minutes until the 
oxygen was consumed. The simple jet of water 
would suspend a ball of wood that was gilt to the 
height of about 8 or 10 feet regulated by the stop 
cock; Another made 6 or 8 smaller jets.” 

His son Franklin turned pillars for an elegant 
summer house, capped with a bust of Washing- 
ton.** Another garden seat, in the 
taste,” was inscribed with a message calling for 


“Chinese 


meditation on the wonders of the universe, and 
of God’s creatures, great and small.** A classic 
obelisk was erected at the end of another long 
walk. 


toes 


It, too, was decorated with moralistic mot- 
which had, he felt, inspired his own life 
and which he hoped would guide his youthful 
progeny.” 

With its unique fountain and elaborate gardens, 
selfield was not an ordinary farm. Another at- 
traction was the elk. Stories of the elk roaming 
the fields are still current in Germantown. Under- 
standably, the farm became a show place, “the 
Vaux hawl of Germantown.” So great were the 
crowds that it became necessary to close the gates 
on Sundays.” 

Mrs. Hannah Moore Peale died of a fever in 
1821, and, with the children grown, the old gentle- 
man no longer could bear to live there. He of- 
fered the farm for sale in November : 

For Sale 


A Farm & Mill Seat Half a Mile from Germantown 
The Buildings are 

A convenient mansion house, farm house, barn, spring 
and bath house of stone; stable, waggon house, and 
carriage house, etc. frame buildings. 

The garden, containing about three acres, is beau- 
Notes, 49 
Aug. 2, 1812, 


35 Rubens Peale Autobiographical 

36 CWP to Angelica Robinson, 
Letterbook 12: 100. 

37 CWP Autobiography, typed copy, 390. 

38 CWP to Angelica Robinson, Nov. 12, 1813, CWP 
Letterbook 12: 113. 

39 CWP Autobiography, typed copy, 390. 


CWP 
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Fic. 10 


west side. 


Belfield, 


December, 
The two 


1955. Present entrance, 
windows on the second story, 
left, represent the additional rooms over the kitchen 
unit added by Peale. Courtesy of Mrs. Sarah Logan 
Starr Blain. Photos by author 


tifully situated and planted with most choice fruits. 
Che Mill Seat is a good stream of 23 feet fall.*° 


Peale had enjoyed a “green old age,” to use 
Deborah Logan’s phrase,*4 on the farm. He 
moved back to the city to live with his sons. In 
1826, a year before his death, the farm was sold 
to his neighbor, William Logan Fisher. 

The aging Mrs. Logan, who remained a good 
friend of her former neighbor, noted in her jour- 
nal: 


My old friend Charles W. Peale dined with me. 1 
believe | mentioned that 
place for 11000 dollars. It was really very pretty in 
its way whilst they lived there, and they were almost 
too hospitable for their own comfort; for their kind- 
ness was abused by unreflecting people for their own 
pleasure.** 


silly Fisher had bought his 


William Logan Fisher presented the house and 
grounds to his daughter, Sarah Logan Fisher, 
upon her marriage to William Wister, and this 
property has remained in the possession of their 
descendants to the present day.** 

Though much modified through the years, Bel- 
field still stands, a small farm of about eight acres, 


© dmerican Daily 
‘1 Deborah Logan Journal, 


1825. Ms. Hist. Soc. Penna. 


Advertiser, Nov. 20, 


typed 


1821. 
copy, 


‘2 Deborah Logan Journal, manuscript copy, v. 9, 34, 


Hist. Soc. Penna. 
43 Starr, Sarah Logan Wister, History 
Philadelphia, privately printed, 1934. 


\RM 


October 13, 


of Belfield, 
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Fic. 11. Belfield, December, 1955. Rear, east side. 
This was the entrance during the Peale’s residence. 
The innumerable changes, the additional story, etc., 


which have been made are most noticeable from 
this view. Courtesy of Mrs. Sarah Logan Starr 
Blain. 


at the foot of Clarkson Street. 
the rural in the 


It has the aura of 
midst of urban Germantown. 
(See figures 10 through 12.) 

As he had planned, Peale added another story 
to the shed-like section in which the kitchen was 


located. (See figures 7 and 8.) The Wisters, 





Fic. 12 


side. 


Belfield, December, 
With its fields and 
rural in atmosphere. 
Starr Blain. 


1955. Front view, east 
livestock Belfield still is 
Courtesy of Mrs. Sarah Logan 
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its nineteenth-century owners, added another story 
to the older part of the house and changed the 
roof line to that of an ordinary peaked roof.** 
More recently descendants of this same family, 
probably around the turn of the century, again 
modified the structure and added the present gam- 
brel roof.*° Therefore, the house, although one 
story higher and one section wider (i.e., the shed- 
like wing has been wholly incorporated into the 
house) than when Peale first lived there, exter- 
nally appears very much as it does in some of 
Peale’s sketches of the farm. As has been men- 
tioned, the front entrance now faces the west or 
garden side. 

As one walks across the grounds today, one 
can follow the now-six-foot-high box planted by 
Peale. The little pool from which the fanciful 
fountain spouted is still there, as is the arched 
cave. The farm buildings that were there in 
Peale’s time are gone, but chicken houses, a spring 
house, and coach houses establish a distinctly rural 
atmosphere. 

The house, ‘‘old fashioned” in 1810, is still best 
classified as old fashioned, with no distinct period 
style. 


It is, and probably always was, a homely 


house, in the fine, precise, English meaning of that 
word: familiar, friendly, intimate—simple, plain, 
unpretending. 
in and much loved home. 


It has been and is a much lived 
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WHEN THE STARS INTERRUPTED THE RUNNING OF A MERIDIAN LINE 
NORTHWARD UP THE DELMARVA PENINSULA ! 


THOMAS D. COPE 


Professor Emeritus of Physics, University of Pennsylvania 


\RTICLES published in Library Bulletins from 
1948 to 1955 have told of incidents in the final 
survey of the Baltimore-Penn boundaries. The 
article of 1955 * is concerned principally with the 
events of 1760, 1761, 1762, and 1763, when pro- 
vincial surveyors were attempting to lay out and 
mark the south to north boundary between Mary- 
land and “The Three Lower Counties” 
state of 


(now the 
The commissioners of both 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, who had been ap- 
pointed in July, 1760, had met together for the 
first time in New Castle on the Delaware in No- 
vember, 1760, and had agreed upon plans for the 
immediate future. 


Delaware ). 


They then adjourned to meet 
a few days later at the Middle Point, now the 
southwest corner of There and then 


the Middle Point was located from records of the 


Delaware. 


survey of 1751 and was marked by posts and a 
stone monument.* The surveyors, who had been 

1 Prepared with the aid of grants from the 
Fund of the American Philosophical Society. Personnel 
of the Library of the Society have been most helpful. 
\cknowledgments are made to astronomers William 
Blitzstein, I. M. Levitt, W. M. Protheroe, and E. G. 
Reuning, for advice and criticisms. 

* Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (4): 268-276, 1955. 

} Minutes of the Commissioners, 1760-1768; original 
copy in the Land Office, Annapolis, Maryland, described 
by Burchard and Mathews as “the only original and 
only complete copy that has been thus far found,” 
Varyland Geological Survey 7: 353, 1908. 

The Library of the American | 
owns two copies of these minutes. 
film copy made recently from the original in the Land 
Office, Annapolis. The other is a manuscript copy, 
“taken from an authenticated copy in the possession of 
lerdinand R. Hassler,” presented to the 
Society in 1844 by George M. Justice. 
the manuscript 


Penrose 


*hilosophical Society 


One is a photographic 


Philosophical 
At the end of 
stands the following statement: 

“The foregoing is a true copy of the original Record 
in this office (with the exception of the names of the 
Commissioners signed to each days proceedings). I 
omitted the names at the request of J. H. Alexander 
Esq. for whom this Copy -was made. 

Annapolis, Maryland ‘The Copyist?’” 

The photographic copy and the manuscript copy have 
been compared word by word by the writer aided by 
Mr. Murphy Smith and Mrs. Barbara Sevy ef the staff 
of the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 


copy 


chosen from Maryland and from Pennsylvania, 
were then instructed to run a meridian northwards 
from the Middle Point until a place was reached 
from which the spire of the courthouse in New 
Castle could be seen clearly. The article which 
now follows tells of the running of the meridian, 
which began on December 11, 1760, and continued 
until December 18. Work was then adjourned 
until more favorable weather should prevail. It 
was resumed on the following May 1 and was con- 
tinued, with occasional interruptions, until com- 
pleted on November 2, 1761. 

The meeting of the Commissioners representing 
Maryland and Pennsylvania had convened at New 
Castle on November 19, 1760, and daily sessions 
had continued until November 24. On the latter 
date it was decided to end the sessions in New 
Castle and to reassemble eight days later at the 
house of Benjamin Venables, in Somerset County, 
Maryland, near the Middle Point, on December 2, 
there to proceed to determine and mark the Mid- 
dle Point. That accomplished, the meridian of the 
Middle Point would be established and the sur- 
veyors would be charged with the problem of ex- 
tending it up the peninsula toward New Castle. 

During their final session at New Castle held 
on the afternoon of Monday, November 24, the 
Commissioners adopted eight resolutions. From 
them the following statements are abstracted : 


as the Meridian shall, if it can be conven- 
iently done, be taken . by an observation 
of the Star Alioth the polar star and a Lan- 
thorn. 

& ™. shall be run and laid 
out by Plumbed Staves made according to the 
Figure now lying on the table or by such 
other method as the Commissioners on the spot 
shall approve of.” 


the Meridian 


~~ it will be best to permit the Surveyors 
to use a chain in measuring the said 
north Line it is agreed that a chain or 


chains (being first and often afterwards care- 


The two copies are identical except for a few trivial 
items, such as are to be expected in the work of a 
copyist. 
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fully measured with a two foot brass sector now 
produced by the commissioners from Philadel- 
phia as a Standard Measure) shall be used 
when convenient, and where the ground shall 
be level, and when Hills or uneven Ground 
shall intervene it is agreed that the Surveyors 
shall pursue proper methods in order to take 
the Horizontal Distance or measure agreeable 
to the Instructions that may be given them 
when the Commissioners meet. 4% 

: any method or methods which may be 
used... in running the North Line 
shall not be pursued in running any lines that 
may be afterwards run, unless 
agreed on and adopted. 
Surveyors “shall be instructed to take a me- 
ridian frequently after the manner de- 
scribed... .” Instructions were given about 
how to proceed in case errors in the line should 
be detected. Other methods of finding the Me- 
ridian might be used if the surveyors agreed 
and the methods could be shown to be sound. 
Surveyors were instructed to set up and fix 
good sound posts along the north line at each 
mile from the Middle Point. 


expressly 


During their eight-day meeting at or near the 
Middle Point the Commissioners interviewed 
two surveyors who had participated in running 
the east-west transpeninsular line from Fenwick 
Island to the Chesapeake in 1751 and with their 
aid located the Middle Point of the line and 
marked it with a hewn white oak post set firmly 
in the ground. Surveyors who had been chosen 
to run the line northward were at hand. Equip- 
ment that they had prepared was examined. 

Two boundary stones bearing the arms of Bal- 
timore and the Penns on opposite faces were 
brought to the Commissioners. One was set two 
feet eight inches north of the Middle Point and 
the other was used to replace a post which marked 
thirty miles due west of the initial marker on 
Fenwick Island. 

On Saturday evening, December 6, 1760, the 
surveyors found the meridian of the Middle Point 
by use of a theodolite, plumb-line, and lantern, 
and by observation of Alioth and Polaris when 
they stood in a vertical line. On the following 
Monday this meridian was marked by two posts, 
one 20 perches north of the Middle Point the 
other 34 perches to the north of the same point. 
The Commissioners decided to participate in a 
recheck of the meridian but cloudy skies gave them 
no opportunity. <A vista 
northward. 


was ordered cleared 
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December 9 and 10 the Commissioners spent in 
office work. On Thursday, December 11, the sur- 
veyors reported that they had redetermined the 
meridian. The posts previously set to mark it 
were then moved slightly to accord with the re- 
determination. The surveyors at hand took oaths 
to perform their work. They were: 


for Lord Baltimore for the Penns 


John Watson 


John Stapler 
William Shankland 


John Frederick Augustus 
Priggs 

lhomas Garnett 

Arthur Emory 3rd 


William Dending and George Brown were sworn 
in as chain carriers. 

As a final act the Commissioners handed to each 
group of surveyors a long letter of instructions, 
each the duplicate of the other incorporating all 
the resolutions adopted at New Castle on Novem- 
ber 24 and the additional instruction to keep min- 
utes of the field work* in duplicate, drawn up 
daily and signed by all the surveyors who were on 
duty. The Commissioners then adjourned and 
the survey was underway. 

The method for establishing a meridian which 
the Commissioners preferred is illustrated in fig- 
ure 1.°. The scenes sketched are ones that an ob- 
server in latitude 40 degrees north may view dur- 
ing any clear night except during June and July. 
As the Earth rotates the stars appear to wheel 
around the pole of the heavens. Any pair of stars 
must twice in twenty-four hours determine a ver- 
tical line in some latitudes, which 
always be recognized by use of 
plumb-line. 


may 
the 


nearly 
familiar 


The pole of the heavens, owing to the preces 
sion of the rotating Earth, moves slowly among 
the stars. For centuries, millennia even, it has 
been approaching Polaris. It will make its closest 
approach about the year 2100 a.p. and for millen- 
nia thereafter will move away.® About two hun- 


*Field Books of the Provincial Surveyors. 


These 
books are 
Maryland. 


preserved in the Land Office, Annapolis, 
They contain day by day records of the 
work of the surveyors in December 1760 and during the 
working seasons of 1761, 1762, and 1763. The American 
Philosophical Society owns films of these records. 

Burchard and Mathews say of these Field Books: 
“the only complete original or complete copy that has 
been found.” Maryland Geological Survey 7: 337 and 
342, 1908. ; 

5In figure 1, the pole of the heavens, rather than 
Polaris, should stand at_a constant elevation above the 
northern horizon. 

6A well illustrated, readable account of the Earth’s 
precessional motion and of the motion of the pole of the 
heavens among the stars is given in R. H. Baker's 
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Figure 1. 
about about 
5 A.M. January 15 SPM. 
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dred years ago the pole of the heavens was almost and fairly accurately so now, a lantern, seen back 
following the are of the great circle that passes of a plumb-line that appears to pass in front of 
through Alioth and Polaris.* Hence, at that era, both Alioth and Polaris, marks the projection of 


Astronomy, 5th ed., New York, Van Nostrand, 1950. 


1735 to 1800, and note on a diagram of the path of the 
Prof. F. Bradshaw Wood suggested this reference. 


pole among the stars that the line joining Polaris and 
7 Consult Connaissance des Temps for the right ascen- Alioth is almost tangent to the arc traversed by the 
sions of Polaris and Alioth at five-year intervals from pole during the eighteenth century. 
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the pole of the heavens upon the surface of the 
Earth. The observer who looks at the plumb-line 
and sees back of it Alioth, Polaris, and the lantern 
is looking northward along the meridian of the 
spot where he stands, or sits. 

The first record made by the provincial sur- 
veyors was written at the Middle Point on De- 
cember 12, 1760. It reads: 


About 7%2™ observed Alioth transit the 


Meridian at which time Our Lanthorn, that Star and 
the Pole Star weré cut by the plumb-line which was 
hung up the 10th Instant hence we conclude the Me- 


P.M. we 


ridian truly found, and the aforesaid North line 
rightly begun 
J. Watson John F. A. Priggs 


Jno. Stapler 
Wm. Shankland 
for the Penns 


Tho. Garnett 
Arthur Emory 3rd 
for Baltimore 


On December 16 the surveyors were halted by 
rain and erected a stage for getting a meridian be- 
tween 4 and 5 miles north of the Middle Point. 
The observation was made on the following eve- 
ning. The record reads: 


... having placed our Plumet and Lanthorn in 
our line about 7"1“ p.m. we were very greatly 
surprised to observe Alioth transit our line and the 
Meridian at one and the same Minute from which 
concluded the direction of the line as begun at the 


post marked ( Middle) rightly preserved to this place. 


Watson 
Stapler 
Shankland 


Priggs 
Garnett 
Emory 


On December 18 wintry weather had set in. 
Priggs was seriously ill. The River Nanticoke 
lay just to the north. The surveyors marked the 
meridian which had been observed on the previous 
evening with stout posts set in the ground on small 
hills; one post was marked 1760. Accounts with 
laborers were settled and the chain was measured. 
The surveyors then ceased work for the season. 

They resumed work on the first day of May, 
1761. Laborers were hired, provisions were se- 
cured and so on. On May 5 they record: 


. this evening [the first clear one since they had 
returned to work] repaired to the two posts set up on 
the 18th day of December last to preserve the direc- 
tion of our line, and found by a Meridian taken at 
the first of them, we had continued a true North line 
from the post marked (Middle) to the last of them 
marked (1760) 


Watson 
Stapler 


Garnett 
Emory 
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During 
worked 


the following week the surveyors 
northward swamps and _ thickets, 
crossed the Nanticoke and continued northward. 
Their records for May 12 and 13 are interesting. 
They are quoted in part. 


across 


[. . . continued the line to] a white Oak post 
squared and marked M/XI, thence 34 chains where 
we hung a plumet for taking a Meridian which we 
took between Nine and Ten [PM] and found the 
direction of our line exactly to agree therewith. 

After placing the posts as instructed where we 
took a Meridian last night continued our line . . 
up a squared White Oak post markt M/XII 
thence to another White Oak post hewn and marked 
M/XIII. Thence 11 chains and 26 links 
Stage to take a Meridian and found it to 
with the line we were Runing 


Watson 


Stapler 


. 3 


Set up a 


coincide 


Garnett 
Emory 
A trifling incident recorded by the surveyors 
May 
upon Proprietor Thomas Penn, who entertained 
no great enthusiasm for provincial technologists. 
The account of the surveyors says that the short 
telescope of Governor Horatio Sharpe’s theodolite 
had been used to extend the North Line from the 
Middle Point to the River Nanticoke. It was 
there found to be too short to discern distinctly 
both a plumb-line near at hand and the top of a 
staff across the river. 


on 16, 1761, made a lasting impression 


The surveyors improvised 
a support for a telescope four and one-half feet 
long when extended and used it to view in one 
field both the nearby plumb-line and the tops of 
staves at far greater distances than with the other 
telescope. It proved to be of singular use in 
ranging the tops of staves not only in crossing the 
river but on the Line thereafter until this after- 
noon. Having been wet in the previous day’s 
rain it began to cast a band and to represent ob- 
jects in a situation somewhat different from what 
they really possessed. Experiments with it took 
up the whole afternoon of May 18. This account 
is signed by Watson and Stapler and by Garnett 
and Emory. In due course Thomas Penn in Eng- 
land learned of the event. 

Mr. Penn wrote regularly to Provincial Gov- 
ernor James Hamilton, and Mr. Penn admired 
his surveyors, John Watson and John Stapler. 
The untimely death of the former and a disabling 
illness which obliged the latter to withdraw from 
the survey were blows to Mr. Penn and drew from 
him expressions of deep regret. Yet in a letter * 
Ds Books, 7: Historical 


8 Penn Letter 


of Penna. 


270, at Society 
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to Governor James Hamilton, Mr. Penn said on 
May 23, 1763: 


| hope we shall agree to send Surveyors from hence, 
to run all the rest, it is amazing that the Surveyors 
were so ignorant as to run the Meridian Line with 
a Wooden “Telescope that was left abroad in Wet 
Weather. 


Now and then Proprietor Thomas Penn could 
enlarge a molehill into a mountain. 

The meridian advanced northwards 
through the month of May and into June. An 


was 


inspection of the table which accompanies figure 
1 will show that, during June and July, Alioth 
and Polaris stand in vertical lines only during 
daylight hours (in and evenings). 
Mention of this phenomenon began to appear in 
At- 
tempts to establish meridians on June 1 and again 
on June 5 by observations of Alioth and Polaris 
were frustrated by daylight. A different way of 
establishing the meridian had to be tried. The 
surveyors’ records of June 6 and of the six days 
following tell the story. 


mornings 


the records of the surveyors early in June. 


On June 6, 1761 the surveyors record that : 


The loss of our old Guide (tho much regretted ) 
was not altogether unexpected; and to prevent any 
delay the want of her might cause, had previously 
calculated the Requisites for 


Approximating to a 
Meridian in a new 


We rose about 20 Minutes 
after one in the morning, and notifying our Watches 
by the Culmination of the bright Star [Vega] of the 
Harp |Lyra], near 21 Minutes after being the Time 
of the Pole Star’s greatest deviation,® placed a Candle 
and Lanthorn in the Range of our Stage plumline 
and Pole Star. After Day Light applyed ourselves 
to getting a pole suitable to measure the Divergency 
of the Range of our plumline and Lanthorn from the 
Meridian. Then measuring it thereon found the 
Course ran on the Third Instant made an Angle with 
the Meridian (so found) of 3’56” Westerly. : 
agreed to repeat our Observation by the Pole Star in 
its greatest Deviation; if possible to discover whether 
the Error lay in the Line, or Meridian taken. 


Watson 
Stapler 


way. 


Garnett 
Emory 


The observation was repeated in the early morn- 
ing hours of the following day, Sunday, June 7, 


® Polaris wheels around the pole in a circle of small 
radius. With the aid of a telescope and a_ plumb-line 
the surveyors were placing a lantern directly beneath 
Polaris when at its greatest easterly elongation from 
the pole. From the angular radius of the circle de- 
scribed by Polaris they then calculated the angle between 
their meridian and their line of sight toward the lantern. 
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with complete confirmation of the previous day’s 
results. On June 1 a meridian had been taken on 
the Line near the post set to mark 23 miles north 
of the Middle Point. On June 8 it was decided 
to check the meridian at that point by using the 
technique recently adopted. The surveyors re- 
turned to their station of June 1 and made prep- 
arations for the check of the meridian but unfa- 
vorable weather which lasted for several days 
prevented it. They used the time to rerun the 
Line from the station of June 1 northwards. By 
June 11 they had reached their station which was 
occupied on June 6. There during the early 
morning hours of June 12 they 


took a Meridian in the new way and by comparing 
the course we were Runing therewith found oure line 
made an Angle with the Meridian of about 1/16” to 
the East. 
Watson Garnett 
Emory 


At this juncture Governor Horatio Sharpe of 
Maryland, the leader of Lord Baltimore’s commis- 
sioners, visited the surveyors. He tells his story 
in a letter which he wrote on June 13, 1761, to 
Governor James Hamilton of Pennsylvania. It 
is here quoted in its entirety and in facsimile. Its 
existence is referred to in the Minutes of the Com- 
missioners.’ The letter has apparently not been 
published among the official correspondence of 
Governor Sharpe in the Archives of Maryland. 
Recently the original letter was acquired by the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 


Marshy Hope Bridge 13th June 1761 

Sir 

Having taken a Ride hither yesterday from Colo 
Loyds to see what the Surveyors were doing, | found 
them entirely at a stand, by reason as they tell me 
that they can no longer take an Observation by the 
Star Alioth and the Polar Star; nor are acquainted 
with any other two Stars that transits the meridian 
in the night; and by some observations ‘taken after a 
method that Mr. Watson had proposed/ of the pro- 
priety of which our Surveyors do not seem to be 
Judges/ they find that the Line they have been run- 
ning is not a true Meridian Line; or if that Line is 
true, then his method of taking an Observation is not 
a good one. This being the case I apprehend that it 
will be expedient for the Commissioners to meet in 
order to give the Surveyors further Instructions, and 
as this is a very disagreeable part of the Country, it 
wou'd in my opinion be better for us to meet again at 


10 Letter of Governor Sharpe to Governor Hamilton 
mentioned in Minutes of Commissioners, June 25, 1761. 
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Chester Town, however, I leave that to you, and the 


of the Maryland Commissioners can I think meet you, 
rest of your Commissioners. 


either at this place or Chester Town, the second day 
after your answer shall come to hand, Mr. Watson 
having told me that he shall either set off himself for 


As I hope you will 
favour me with an answer immediately I will tarry 


at Colo Loyds till I receive it; and a sufficient number 
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Philadelphia this morning or dispatch an Express 
with a Letter to Mr. Peters I commit this to his care, 
With the greatest regard | am Sir 
Your most Obedient 
humble Servant 
Horo Sharpe 
To the Honourable Governor Hamilton 
End: 1761 
Governor Sharpe 
about Line 


It may be said in comment that the method of 
finding a meridian recommended by Mr. Watson 
and tried by the surveyors during June, 1761, 
that of observing maximum elongations of Polaris 
and from them deducing the position of the pole, 
continues to be standard practice at the present 
day. Perhaps Governor Sharpe unintentionally 
paid his surveyors a doubtful compliment when 
he stated that they could not pass upon the merits 
of the method. 

At their meeting held in Chestertown, Kent 
County, Maryland, on March 25 and 26, 1761, the 
Commissioners had found the work of the survey- 
ors in December quite satisfactory and had ad- 
journed to meet during the middle of summer. 
The letter of Governor Sharpe resulted in a call 
for a meeting of the Commissioners immediately. 
It was held in Chestertown on June 25 and 26. 
\nd it also caused a cessation of all work of sur- 
veying from June 12 until July 22. The commis- 
sioners instructed the surveyors to redetermine the 
meridian on July 15 at the station where they had 
determined it on May 22 by observation of Alioth 
and the Pole Star [21 miles north of the Middle 
Point] either by observation of the Pommters, or 
by equal altitudes of the bright star | Vega] in the 
Harp [Lyra], or by any other proper star. If 
this newly determined meridian should coincide 
with the line already run by observation of Alioth 
and the Pole Star then the surveyors were to ex- 
tend it up the peninsula checking their meridian 
from time to time until transits of Alioth could 
again be accurately observed. Then they were 
directed to return to observations of Alioth and 
the Pole Star for finding the meridian. But if 
the meridian newly found should not coincide with 
that found by observing Alioth and the Pole Star, 
then the surveyors should wait until August 1, 
1761, and then begin to extend the meridian north- 
ward as directed on December 11, 1760. 

The Commissioners added instructions to re- 
measure three of the miles marked off, to keep 
exact accounts of the remeasurements, and to 
meet the Commissioners at New Castle on Oc- 
tober 19 next bringing records of the remeasure- 
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ments, and to redetermine the meridian 
25 mile post after the redetermination 
made on July 15 had been completed. 

Three new surveyors appear at this time. Jon- 
athan Hall succeeds Arthur Emory 3rd. And 
among the surveyors for the Penns death retires 
John Watson and illness John Stapler. They are 
succeeded by John Lukens and Archibald Me- 
Clean, two men famous in the annals of boundary 
surveys. 


at the 
ordered 


The four surveyors, Stapler and Lukens, Gar- 
nett and Hall, resumed work on July 22. By July 
24 the three miles which had been ordered remeas- 
ured had been found correct, and an observation 
had been made on the Pointers. On July 25 all 
four surveyors signed a statement: 


... From experience to date concluded observations 
on the Pointers or the other proposed method im- 
practicable with instruments now here. Decided to 
desist from further attempts until August 1, 1761. 


On Thursday August 6, 1761 


Met at place appointed where an Observation was 
taken by the Star Alioth on the 22nd of May last 


Lukens 
McClean (relieving Stapler ) 


Garnett 


Hall 


Two days later their record of the day’s work 
reads: 


Saturday August &th, 1761 


This morning being clear a little after 3 O'clock 
we repaired to our apparatus as fixed for taking a 
Meridian in the new way and there had an accurate 
Observation of Alioth transiting the Meridian under 
the Pole Star, when our Candle placed over the most 
northerly post there set up to preserve the Meridian 
appeared to the East, making an angle with the Me- 
ridian now taken of one Minute and Six Seconds 
which is occasioned by the said Post having lost the 
Direction in which it was first placed. We then re- 
paired to the twenty five mile post near which we 
erected our apparatus in the direction of the line, 
formerly run in order to ascertain that part thereof 
by an Observation. 


Jno Lukens 
Arch McClean 


Th. Garnett 


Jona. Hall 
On the following morning Sunday August 9: 


This had an accurate Observation of 
Alioth and the Polar Star’s transiting the Meridian 
in the precise point of view with our Lanthorn, as 
placed yesterday, from which we conclude the North 
Line is hereby continued up to this place. 


morning 


Lukens 
McClean 


Garnett 
Hall 
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The records of the days following tell of a steady 
march due northward up the peninsula. Streams 
and millponds are crossed, buildings that lie on 
the meridian are passed by parallel courses to the 
east or west. The records of September 15 and 
16 are representative. 


Tuesday September 15th, 1761 


This morning measured our chain, afterwards pro- 
ceeded with the Line 57 chains 77 Links to a Road 
leading from the Head of Chester River to Dover, 
thence 7 chains 23 Links to a squared White Oak 
Post marked M/LV, thence 15 chains 82 Links where 
we erected an apparatus for taking a Meridian, thence 
64 chains 18 Links to a White Oak Post hewn and 
marked M/LVI, where Night came on 


Wednesday, September 16th, 1761 


By a Meridian taken this morning at the Apparatus 
erected yesterday we found the Line run to coincide 
therewith, as heretofore, and after fixing two posts 
as instructed we extended the Line... . 


Lukens 
McClean 


Garnett 


Hall 


Through September and well through October 
the surveyors pushed the meridian northwards 
without difficulties or delays. The Commissioners 


met in New Castle on Monday, October 19, and 
the four surveyors spent that day with them. 
The remaining days of the week the surveyors 
spent on the meridian pushing it six miles north- 
ward as their records show. The Commissioners 
where the surveyors were 
working and what they were doing. On the final 
day of the week, October 24, they issued a letter 
to the surveyors instructing them how to lay out, 
mark and measure the 


took cognizance of 


Line of Intersection and 
the angle between it and the meridian of the Mid- 
dle Point. 

The surveyors’ record of Monday, October 26, 
reads as follows: 


As it was judged we had extended the North Line 
so far that a Line run from the Center of New Castle 
to the southward of West so as to clear the River 
would intersect the same; after receiving farther di- 
rections from the Commissioners for running the said 
Line of Intersection we intended to proceed thereon, 
but were hindered by a heavy North East Wind and 
Rain. 

Lukens 
McClean 


Garnett 


Hall 


As the meridian was completed as of this date 
only brief mention will be made of the work done 
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before winter set in. During this period Com- 
missioners and surveyors worked closely together. 
On October 31 the line run out from the spire of 
the courthouse in New Castle intersected the 
meridian. The point of intersection was securely 
marked. On November 2 and 3 the meridian of 
the point of intersection was found by observation 
of the stars. It was found to coincide with the 
North Line, or meridian of the Middle Point, and 
was marked by the usual two posts set firmly in 
the ground and at a considerable distance apart. 
On Thursday, November 5, 1761: 


Repaired to the place where the Line Extended 
from the spire or spindle on the top of New Castle 
Court-House, intersected the Meridian, or North 
Line, and there in presence of the Commissioners 
took the Angle included, between the said 
Intersection and the said Meridian, or North Line, 
and found it to contain 112°36’. (The above Angle 
was taken with two theodolites the one belonging to 
the Honble the proprietaries of Pennsilvania and the 
other to the Estate of the late John Watson both of 
which agreed. ... 


Line of 


Lukens 
McClean 


Garnett 
Hall 

On November 6 and 7 the surveyors proceeded 
to complete the measurement of the Line of Inter- 
section from its point of intersection with the me- 
ridian of the Middle Point to the spire of the 
courthouse. On Monday the ninth Thomas Gar- 
nett was obliged to go to his home and Jonathan 
Hall learned that his wife was ill and left for home. 
For the entire week ensuing work was at a stand- 
still. 

On the following Monday, November 16, Hall 
returned to New Castle and he and Lukens and 
McClean began, as instructed by the Commission- 
ers in a letter of November 7, to lay out and mark 
a horizontal line of twelve English statute miles 
from the, Center of the courthouse in New Castle 
making an angle of nineteen degrees three minutes 
and fifty-five seconds northward with the line of 
intersection lately run. Either some of the Com- 
missioners or some person or persons employed 
by them had made the calculations. On Novem- 
ber 21 John F. A. Priggs, who had gone home ill 
in December 1760, joined the surveyors, One 
week later the four surveyors “fixed and secured 
firmly in the ground in the Meadow late Lewis 
Thomson's, a Squared White Oak post marked 
M/XII.” This represented the first attempt to 
mark the Tangent Point, where the Tangent Line 
run from the Middle Point should touch the cir- 
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cumference of radius twelve miles encircling the 
spire of the courthouse in New Castle. 

Faithful technologists that they were, Messrs. 
Priggs, Hall, Lukens, and McClean completely 
rechecked the horizontal line of length 12 miles 
that they had just laid out from the center of the 
spire of the courthouse at an angle of 19 degrees 
3 minutes and 55 seconds northward with the line 
of intersection that they had laid out and meas- 
ured during late October and early November. 
This work was completed on December 1. They 
record that “no mistake hath 
\nd on December 1 they 


been committed.” 


settled with and dismissed the Chain carriers and all 
the other Hands except the Steward, and Waggoner ; 
then rode to Wilmington, there to take Account of 


and Deposite the Stores for the Winter Season. 
\nd on Wednesday, December 2, 1761: 


his day took Account of the Stores; stored them 
in Wilmington in the Care of John Stapler Esq." set- 
tled Sundry Accounts dismissed the Steward and the 
Waggoner 


Jn°®. Lukens John F. A. Priggs 
Ar’, McClean Jona Hall 
Field work for 1760 and 1761 had been com- 


pleted. 

To start the field work of 1762 the Commission- 
ers for Maryland and Pennsylvania had the data 
accumulated during 1760 and 1761 and the con- 
clusions derived from them, namely, the bearing 
of the Tangent Line and the position of the Tan- 
gent Point. The latter was securely and conspicu- 
ously marked, as was also the meridian laid out 
from the Middle Point. The entire working sea- 
son of 1762 and the season of 1763, until word was 
received in early autumn that Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon were being sent by the Propri- 
etors to take over the survey, were devoted to suc- 
cessive attempts to lay out and mark a line from 
the Middle Point to the vicinity of the Tangent 
Point as already marked, that would be accepted 
by both the Commissioners for Maryland and 
those for Pennsylvania as the Tangent Line. The 
procedure employed was one of successive ap- 
proximations. From lines already established, 
first of all the meridian laid out during 1760, 
calculated offsets were made to create a new line 
which promised to be more nearly acceptable. 

The Tangent Line, at the suggestion of both 
Proprietaries, was assigned to Mason and Dixon 
for completion. They worked on it from June to 
November, 1764. At the completion of this as- 
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signment they made the following entries in their 
“Field Notes”: ™ 
The portion of this record made in their “Surveys 
of the Boundary Lines between the Provinces of 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
lished by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of 


Penn- 
1763-68” was pub- 
Internal Affairs of the 
Pennsylvania in 1887. 


November 10, 1764... 


Produced the Line to the Point shewn us . . . to 
be the Tangent Point settled by the former Surveyors, 
and measured the distance of our line from the said 
Point, and found it was sixteen feet.and nine inches 
to the Eastward of the s’d Point. ... 


November 13, 1764 


. .. We computed how far the true Tangent Line 
would be distant from the Post (shewn us to be the 
langent Point) and found it would not pass one inch 
to the Westward or Eastward. 

On measuring the angle of our last line, with the 
direction from Newcastle, it near a right 
angle that, on a mean from our Lines, the above men- 
tioned Post is the true 


was so 


Tangent Point. 


Cha 


Jere 


Mason, 
Dixon. 


In brief “the former Surveyors” had done a job 
in locating the Tangent Point that Mason and 
Dixon after five months of work could not improve 
upon. The writer is moved to say a word for 
the Provincial Surveyors who carried on from the 
early winter of 1760 until the early autumn of 
1763. They brought to their work neither the 
training, nor the experience, nor the instruments, 
nor the volume of scientific and technological 
counsel that Mason and Dixon brought with them 
to Philadelphia in November, 1763. But they did 
bring to their work integrity, sound technological 
instincts, and a goodly measure of genuine com- 
petence, as their Field Books show. They carried 
on and they did achieve results that stood up under 
scrutiny. 

The Provincials worked under a number of dis- 
advantages. They were provincials; what could 
one expect of them? And they were selected in 
equal numbers from two rival provinces. Differ- 
ences of opinion were to be expected and were 
sure to be exaggerated when they did appear. 
And the Provincials had the thankless job of first 
showing Frederick Lord Baltimore and his uncle 
Cecilius Calvert and Thomas and Richard Penn 
that the final survey was foredoomed to continue 

11 The original day by day record kept by Mason and 
Dixon is preserved in National Archives, Washington, 
D. C. Film copies can be secured. 
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for eight long years and to cost each Proprietary 
a snug fortune. 

The bicentennial anniversary of the final sur- 
vey of 1760-1768 will soon be with us. If any 
observance of this anniversary is contemplated, 
of course Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon will 
be recalled. Would it not be also appropriate to 
recall by name and record each of the Provincial 
Surveyors who carried on so bravely during its 
first three years? 

Much attention has been given in this article to 
two familiar stars in our northern sky, Polaris 
at the tip of the handle of the Little Dipper and 
Alioth in the handle of the Big Dipper, the star 
nearest the bowl; all of this attention has been 
given because these two stars guided the surveyors 
northward up the Delmarva Peninsula and en- 
abled them to lay out and to mark the meridian 
of the Middle Point; and this because during the 
current and recent centuries the pole of the heav- 
ens has been moving almost along the line which 
joins Alioth and Polaris and very close to Polaris. 


THOMAS D. COPE 
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Millennia ago the pole of the heavens was trac- 
ing its slow course far from Alioth and Polaris. 
But men then doing constructive work appear to 
have known where it was among the stars. It 
was claimed a century ago that the Pyramid of 
Cheops at Gizeh, Egypt, contains in its design 
evidence that the architects of that structure were 
guided by the pole which was then near a bright 
star in the head of the Dragon.'* A recent writer 
on the Pyramids,** who questions many of the 
claims made by some astronomers of a century 
ago, still maintains that the orientation of the 
Pyramids at Gizeh is so consistent as to suggest 
that the architects who planned the structures 
were guided by the pole of the heavens as it was 
among the stars when the Pyramids were built. 

12 Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Pyramids; Sir John 
Herschel, Entrance passages in the Pyramids of Gizeh, 
Phil. Mag. 24, June, 1844; Sir John Herschel, Outlines 
of astronomy, 10th ed., 205-206, London, 1869. 

13 Lauer, J. P., Le probleme des pyramides d’Egypte, 
quatriéme partie, chap. II, Paris, Payot, 1948. 
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THE improvement and gradual civilization of 
the Indian Natives have been a continuing concern 
of the Society of Friends of Philadelphia since 
1795. Their principal activities in technical and 
spiritual assistance were, at first, concentrated in 
western New York, where they were quite active 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
They were soon joined by Protestant missionaries 
sent out from Boston to Buffalo Creek by the 
\merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. The two societies pooled their efforts 
in the founding of the Thomas Indian School on 
the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation in 1855 (fig. 
1). The invitation to deliver the Founder’s Day 
Address, on April 23, 1955 (fig. 2) 


, gave me the 
opportunity to review the work of Asher Wright 
whose contributions to Indian linguistics are rep- 
resented by manuscripts in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. The Asher 
Wright note books came to the Library with a 
collection of papers from Dr. Arthur C. Parker 
lately Director of the Rochester Museum, and a 
noted Iroquoianist of Naples, N. Y.; and these 
and related documents have been described in re- 
cent issues of the Library Bulletin. The present 
article utilizes hitherto undescribed sources in the 
papers of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, at the. Houghton Library 
of Harvard University, which I first examined in 
1949 on a grant from the Society, and in review- 
ing the period which passed under Wright's eyes, 
when he saw the Seneca tribe dissolve under the 
loss of their lands to the whites, I have applied a 
theoretical frame of reference taken from modern 
disaster studies. 
I 


The span of the Seneca mission, from 1830 to 
the present, comprises just one-third of recorded 
history in western New York. Two hundred 
years ago, GayahSo’den’ (Kayashuta), a rising 
Seneca war chief on the Ohio, and Pontiac, the 
Ottawa leader near Detroit, were to ponder the 
meaning of General Braddock’s defeat near mod- 


ern Pittsburgh. And three hundred years ago, 
the fighting Senecas drove the Erie or Cat Na- 
tion from two fortified towns. Another century 
takes us back, before the coming of the first 
French explorers and missionaries, to the found- 
ing of the famous Confederacy of the Five United 
Nations—Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Seneca tribes, who were known to the French 
as the League of the Iroquois, and to themselves 
as “The People of the Longhouse.” Prehistory, 
known to modern archaeologists only from the 
litter of Indian village dumps and fireplaces, ex- 
tends back perhaps another two hundred years. 
Archaeologists have discovered much earlier cul- 
tures, going back some 5,000 years more or less, 
suggesting that other Indian peoples were dis- 
placed by the forebears of the Iroquois even as 
they have been crowded by millions of pale faces. 
Of such is the time perspective in New York 
State, in which we moderns with our business, 
our organization, and communication, represent 
but three-quarters of an hour on the clock of re- 
corded time. 

The anthropologists teach us another lesson. 
\t any given point of time, all the varied activ- 
ities that fit together into a way of life form a 
consistent pattern or three 
man’s relations 
with the world about him or his environment, 
his relations with his fellow man or his society, 
and his relations with the unseen 
supernaturals, or religion. 


whole, made up of 
large areas of human endeavor 


world of the 
We still need to know 
how he learns all these things or quite how they 
fit together, but man does succeed in communi- 
cating ideas about these things through language 
to the next generation, which is the main business 
of education in any society; and it is the total 
way of life that we anthropologists call a culture. 
The concept of a culture is an important idea be- 
cause it helps explain why ways of life remain 
consistent over long periods of time, even in the 
face of quite radical changes; it also helps to ex- 
plain how difficult it is for men of one traditional 
way of life to communicate new ideas to a people 
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whose tradition lacks these ideas entirely. It 
didn’t take Indians long to comprehend the iron 
ax, the gun, and the brass kettle; and the whites 
soon took over the moccasin, snowshoe, canoe, 
and tumpline; but the idea of salvation, of the 
inherent goodness of work, on the one hand, and 
of democracy of Indian society, on the other, took 
some doing. 

From what we know of the past we may con- 
clude that some changes go rapidly and others 
proceed slowly indeed, while some things do not 
seemingly change at all. We need to know more 
about this. Of one thing we are certain, however: 
cultures and societies who carry them go on be- 
yond the life span of individual carriers but even- 
tually they die out too. The old 
this, and history provides many examples. 


Indians knew 
Most 


= 


Fic. 2. The Thomas Indian School in 1955. 
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Part of a circular printed in October 1857, showing the Thomas Indian School 


cultures devise some accepted way of handling 
death to the individual so that the society can fill 
up the ranks and go on, but few societies and the 
way of life they harbor survive major disasters. 
The ability of societies to survive major threats 
to their way of life seems to be a function of the 
strength of organization, the kind of leadership, 
and the morale of the people. Indian history pro- 
vides some beautiful examples of what students 
of modern societies are coming to find out about 
ourselves, that disaster follows a regular syndrome 
of threat, impact, disorganization to individuals 
involved, of inventory, followed by rapid recovery 
or complete apathy, until aid arrives from outside, 
when the society may reorganize along customary 
lines, or follow new leaders because the old ones 
are discredited. From what we know about how 
the Seneca people reacted to loss of their corn 
crops and villages at the hands of General Sulli- 
van’s army in 1779, their subsequent recovery at 
Buffalo Creek, then the “Seven years of trouble” 
in which they were defrauded of their lands, fol- 
lowed by their removal to Cattaraugus reservation, 
and their embitterment against the Whites, we 
can appreciate the magnificent faith of Rev. Asher 
Wright and his saintly wife Laura in the inherent 
worth of the Indian people and the skill of Indian 
leaders in deposing the life chiefs and founding the 
Seneca Nation. 

It is this segment of nineteenth-century history 


of which the founding of the Thomas Indian 
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School is a part. The documentary record is 
unusually rich, but for some reason the history 
of Indian missions and the growth of Indian edu- 
cation has remained unexplored. It is all too 
recent to attract historians busy with the French 
and British periods in America, and although the 
Buffalo Historical Society published a volume on 
Indian missions in western New York fifty years 
ago,’ the best sources were unknown until quite 
recently, when the records of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, contain- 
ing Asher Wright's original reports, became avail- 
able to scholars at the Houghton Library of Har- 
vard University. The real find, in these six stout 
manuscript volumes, is an essay of some 30 closely 
written pages in the hand of Asher Wright, en- 
titled simply “The Seneca Indians,” covering the 
conditions of the Iroquois at the discovery of 
America; their early religious opinions; early 
political condition; efforts of the whites to dis- 
possess them of their lands; their political con- 
ditions at the time of his writing in 1859; and 
the progress of Christianity among them. Wright 
describes vividly a situation quite comparable to 
the “Counter Reformation” in Europe in the six- 
teen hundreds, in the revitalizing of “pagan cere- 
monies” and doctrines by disaffected chiefs at 
Cattaraugus who were anti-Christian. Miss Anna 
K. Cunningham, Supervisor of Historic Sites for 
New York State who assisted me in this search, 
also found the enabling act of the New York Leg- 
islature chartering the School and a circular on 
The Thomas Asylum for Orphan & Destitute In- 
dian Children, which was printed two years later, 
to raise operating funds (fig. 1). 

1 Severance, Frank H., Narratives of early mission 
work on the Niagara frontier and Buffalo Creek (Buff 
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Let us look now at native Indian culture; see 
then how it became Reservation culture, before 
“seven years of trouble” set back the course of 
civilization, with a view to understanding how the 
founding of the Thomas school contributed to 
recovery from disaster. Ethnological observation 
over twenty years enables me to hazard some re- 
marks on what the future has in store. 


II 


The mental history of the human family con- 
sists of a vast mythology which for most peoples 
of the world serves to help explain their particu- 
lar ways of life. Among American Indian peoples 
one of the most widely held origin myths is that 
of the deluge and the animals who dive to the bot- 
tom of the sea to bring up the earth. It is in this 
myth of the Earth-grasper that the Iroquoian cos- 
mology tells how the World on the Turtle’s back 
began. Being of an inquiring disposition, Asher 
Wright discovered it among “their mythology” 
which “consists of many traditionary legends, 
some of them curious, and nearly all of them suf- 
ficiently absurd; yet worthy of being res- 
cued from oblivion. I cannot ascertain from any 
of them,” he continues, “that they had any idea 
of the beginning of things; but they seem to com- 
mence with solid firmament above, and the vast 
expanse of waters below already in existence. A 
male and female divinity dwelt together in the 
region above, and there was a tree which blos- 
somed every morning, and thus shed abroad the 
daylight through the heavens; and the fall of 
whose blossoms restored the darkness. Not feel- 
ing quite satisfied with this arrangement, the old 
man undertook to pull up the tree, for the 
purpose of substituting something better, and, as 
he loosened the roots, the substratum began to 
give way, and the tree sank, and disappeared, and 
finally fell into the region below the firmament, 
leaving an opening, into which his wife [who by 
this time was pregnant] attempted to look, and 
in stooping down, lost her balance and fell through 
herself, and slowly descended toward the ex- 
paned sea beneath. Meanwhile the ducks, geese, 
and other waterfowl, had noticed the unusual 
movements above, and instinctively comprehend- 
ing . exclaimed: ‘What shall we do? The 
Mother is coming down to us, and she has 
no place to set her foot upon.’ ” 

“A huge turtle understanding the cause of the 
excitement, said, ‘I will give my back for the 
foundation, if you will find earth to put upon it.’ 
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Immediately the ducks and geese commenced div- 
ing, and a fortunate one at length brought up a 
bill full of earth, and deposited it on the turtle’s 
back, which in one night grew to the size of this 
great Island. |\Jeaning the continent of Amer- 
ica, Wright adds, which the Indians always call 
an island. This in part explains their sacred ven- 
eration of the land or Mother Earth. |”’ 

“In the morning the mother alighted upon this 
new made land and here she took up her abode. 

He recounts how in the process of time 

she brought forth twin sons, an elder and younger 
brother whom he and the later day Senecas equate 
with God and the Devil. Iroquoian cosmology, 
afterward published by Hewitt,? as we brief it 
from Wright, tells how the good twin was born 
naturally, but the latter, “in his malice, 
forced a passage through his mother’s side, and 
came out under her arm, causing her death.” 
Grandmother miraculously visits the scene, slays 
both sons, and flees to the moon, where to this 
day she and her cat are eternally employed boil- 
ing water over a fire and making a pillow, or 
basket sieve which she never finishes, because 
every time she goes to fetch water, cat tears up 
her work. Her failure to relates to the 
lunar cycle and eternity. 


close 


The sons reappear to vie in creating good and 
evil. One creates the various cultivated plants, 
herbs, and forests, and releases the game animals. 
His twin inflicts pain and misery, tears up the 
terrain, and shuts up the game animals in a pit, 
while his brother sleeps. Devermined to put a 
stop to such vexations, good triumphs over evil, 
and casts him into his own pit, where all malicious 
people and poisonous creatures are finally shut 
up with him forever. The idea cf the bottomless 


pit lingers in the treaty literature as a place where 
all evil issues and weapons of war are cast by 


parties to the agreement, and among us today we 
speak of burying the hatchet. 

The good twin takes up his abode in heaven, 
and becomes God to the Senecas of Wright’s day, 
“but because he was born here on earth, the peo- 
ple call him ‘Our son.’ And:they say, “Our son 
in heaven likes to smoke,’ and so they offer him, 
at their yearly festival, the incense of burning to- 
bacco; and in like manner they say, ‘Our son 
needs a new coat,’ and they burn the white dog 


* Hewitt, J. N. B., Iroquoian cosmology. Smithsonian 
Institution, 21st annual report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 127-339, 1903; 43rd annual report of the 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 449-818, Washington, 
1928. 
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in sacrifice, that he may clothe himself in the skies 
with the skins, and tie them upon the deer’s hoof 
rattle worn around the ankle in the dance, and 
then they say, ‘Our son is with us, for here is a 
piece of his garment.’ ”’ 

Of such were the fundamental beliefs and _ re- 
lated to them were moral values of good and evil 
condemning murder, adultery, falsehood, theft, 
and drunkenness as punishable after death; and 
sanctioning kindness, charity, fidelity to spouse 
and the ceremonies, mothers of large families, 
and the childless who brought up orphans. These 
were assured happiness in the spirit land. And 
Indians were quick to recognize the same traits 
among the Whites. 

The “three sisters’—maize, beans, and squash 

were believed to have sprung from the breast 
of the primal mother, and the deer which hunters 
chased was released on earth by the Creator to 
sustain menfolk. Thus the staples of garden hor- 
ticulture and the source of meat and energy were 
forever linked to womenfolk and to men respec- 
tively. The women and “Our life supporters” 
(Djonhe’hgon) still celebrate in song and cere- 
mony as sisters, and Mother Earth imparts 
through the waving fields of maize and ears of 
corn to the women who work in parties garden- 
ing and harvesting a spiritual consanguinity which 
represents the very force of life itself. And once 
men who hunted deer for meat also wore the sym- 
bolic antlers of office as life chiefs in the village 
and tribal councils. 

That maize played an important part in Iro- 
quois culture and ethnology cannot be overesti- 
mated. “Its cultivation on the large scale to 
which they carried it’ required and made pos- 
sible life in “permanent 
Parker * 


settlements, and was, 
has demonstrated, a ‘“‘fac- 
tor in determining and fixing their special type 
of culture.” This means simply that a people 
having corn meal, hominy, hulled corn soup, and 
bread, had time to think between meals and the 
energy to subdue a large territory. 
“When first discovered by Europeans,” 
Wright, “the Iroquois 


therefore,” as 


to quote 
. held under their con- 
trol nearly all . the State of New York and 
portions of Pennsylvania, and the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario.” Estimates of their pop- 
ulation vary between 3,500 and 20,000, but those 
who knew them best count the warriors at about 
2.000, of which the Senecas could furnish more 
3 Parker, A. C., 
food plants. New 
Albany, 1910. 


Iroquois uses of maize and other 
York State Museum, Bull. 144: 5-6, 
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than half, making a total population of near 
10,000. More than half the population of the 
Confederacy then lived just east of the Genessee 
watershed, where they had four main towns in 
the seventeenth century. Wright cites “an oral 
tradition still current among the old people” of 
his day, ‘which states that their principal town 
contained so many inhabitants that a kernel of 
Indian corn for each person made a quantity suf- 
ficient to fill five vessels containing one gallon 
each.” Denonville probably exaggerated the bush- 
els of old corn his army found in storage and 
burned besides cutting down prodigious quantities 
of green corn standing in fields, which occupied 
them five days; but Sullivan a century later re- 
ported cautiously to Washington that forty towns 
were obliterated, 60,000 bushels of corn destroyed, 
fruit orchards uprooted, girdled, or chopped down, 
one containing 1,500 trees. I dwell on these deso- 
late incidents only to underscore the dimensions 
of the disaster to the agricultural base of Iroquoian 
economy. 

If the three sisters—maize, beans, and squash 
sustained the people of the Longhouse, what kind 
of a society fed on corn soup? Elsewhere I have 
shown how Iroquois society was organized on the 
principle that the co-residents of a particular long- 
house were indeed related as one maternal family 
and how this model was projected from the local 
level to tribe and confederacy so that the bark 
longhouse became the symbol of a society. Kin- 
ship and locality were the two principles at work. 
Iroquois settlements were formerly more 
concentrated than of late, and the League con- 
sisted of 12 or 13 villages, ranging between 300 
and 600 persons per town: Mohawk (3), Oneida 
(1), Onondaga (2), Cayuga (3), and Seneca (4). 
Two Seneca towns had upward of 100 houses of 
which many were extended bark houses sheltering 
composite families. In the next century, settle- 
ments dispersed, the bark houses gradually giving 
way to single family log houses, and by 1800, save 
at ‘Allegany, the bark longhouse was a thing of 
the past. 


much 


“The political condition of the Six Nations, 
from the earliest period to which the knowledge 
of the whites concerning them can be traced, down 
to the present,” wrote Asher Wright after thirty 
years’ residence among them, “has been a matter 


+ Locality as a basic factor in the development of Iro- 
quois social structure, Symposium on local diversity in 
Iroquois culture, No. 3, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 


of American Ethnology, Bull. 149: 35-54, Washington, 
1951. 
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of deep interest ; and many writers have attempted 
to furnish an account of it. The most accurate of 
them have failed, however, to exhibit correctly the 
fundamental principles of their system.” He at- 
tributes failure to “the jealousy and craft of the 
Indians, which have always operated to prevent 
full disclosure, ignorance of their former his- 
tory,” and lack of chronology, which “misled them 
often when they intended to communicate the 
truth.” What had Wright learned ? 

“Their traditions and legends point back 
to a period when they were living in scattered 
bands, and families, without any political organi- 
zation; each doing what was right in his own 
eyes; and generally on the Ishmaelitish principle, 
‘his hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.’”’ Wright thinks, “this state 
of things was gradually exchanged for the fed- 
eration system, in existence when they were first 
visited by the Whites. But their traditions make 
the whole plan of the confederacy to have been 
the product of one master mind, and they state 
positively that the union was consummated four 
years previous to the discovery of the continent 
by Columbus.” Wright infers they mean Hud- 
son and adds: “There are many considerations to 
show this to be an error; especially the improba- 
bility, if not impossibility, that the whole system 
should have become so matured in all its minute 
details, in so brief a period... .” Here Wright 
anticipates modern ethnological theory. 

“The professed objects of the Confederacy were, 
to prevent those acts of violence between neigh- 
bors which were desolating the country, to defend 
themselves against the attacks of other nations, 
and to aggrandize themselves by spreading the 
terror of their name over the continent.” The 
Pax Iroquoia thus had about the same purposes 
as most governments. What uniquely distin- 
guished it from European governments of the 
time was the dignity accorded the individual. We 
read: “To secure these ends, a plan was adopted, 
which gave to every individual in the confeder- 
ated nations the right of being heard, and a per- 
sonal interest in the proceedings of their councils.” 

This was accomplished by the clan system: 
“The people were divided into eight clans, whose 
respective emblems were the bear, 
.« « Denver, turtle, 
snipe, or plover 


wolf, 
. . hooping crane, 

and the chicken hawk; sub- 
sequently the deer clan was divided, making . 
nine.” 


The clans were regarded as family extensions, 
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and to marry one of the same clan was incest, the 
child always belonging to that of his mother. 
“Each clan had the right of nominating all the 
officers pertaining to that clan. Every elected 
officer was known ever after by the name of his 
office.” Each clan had its own set of titles and 
personal names, which descended from genera- 
tion to generation, with regular gradations in of- 
fice in definite hereditary matri-lineages within 
the clans, never in the male line. Wright de- 
scribes an aboriginal civil service series: “A va- 
cancy in a high office, whether caused by death, 
resignation, or deposition, was filled by raising 
all below to a degree higher, and electing the 
hereditary claimant to the lowest place thus va- 
cated; but, for sufficient cause, the candidate for 
the grade might be superseded by one below him. 
Hence at every occasion of filling vacancies, the 
character and merit of all officers in the series and 
of all candidates, were liable to be passed upon 
first, in the discussions of the families interested ; 
secondly, in the convocation of the clans to which 
they belong; thirdly, in the meetings of the four 
clans, which occupied respectively the two ends 
of the council house; fourthly, by the assembled 
council of the particular nation; and fifthly, (in) 
council at the Long House of the Six Nations.” 

The same channels were employed in the review 
of any proposition for which unanimity of opin- 
ion must be secured. An individual desiring to 
bring a proposition before the general council must 
gain the assent of family, clan, his moiety (four 
clans), the nation, and in due course the business 
went before the representatives of the Confeder- 
acy. In reverse measures of the League council 
requiring sanction were sent down to the people 
for approval. “It was a standing rule that all 
action should be unanimous. Hence the discus- 
sions were always, without any known exception 
continued till all opposition was reasoned down, 
or the proposed measure abandoned. Hence the 
great and constantly increasing power of the Con- 
federacy, until their councils were divided by the 
bribery and whiskey of the Whites.” 

Wright understood the composition of the 
Grand Council, that it arose as a confederation 
of villages and then existing chiefs who were 
consequently distributed unequally among the 
Five Nations, and among the clans of the Sen- 
ecas. The duties of sachems were clearly dis- 
tinguished from the war chiefs. And there was 
a speaker for the warriors and another for the 
women, who held the strings of office firmly in 
hand. 
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“The grand council was composed of between 
fifty and sixty sachems, selected from the five 
nations, not so much in proportion to their actual 
population, as to the number present from each 
at the time the league was formed.” The Tusca- 
roras, being admitted afterward as the sixth na- 
tion, had none; “the Onondagas in whose country 
the confederacy was formed” had 14; | Mohawks 
9, Oneidas 9, Cayugas 10], while the Senecas had 
only eight. These were distributed among the 
clans of the Seneca: Snipe (3), Turtle (2), Wolf, 
Bear, and Hawk (one each) ; while Deer, Beaver, 
and Hooping Crane, had none. 

The grand war chiefs were the messengers of 
the sachems but had no right in the council house. 
And other messengers were assigned to communi- 
cations from the general council to the several 
nations; and vice versa. 

“The several nations had also their sachems, 
and their war chiefs, who stood in the same rela- 
tion to each other as the Grand Sachems and War 
Chiefs. There was also a speaker for the War- 
riors, (... all who were not either Sachems 
or War Chiefs,) and another speaker for the 
Women. 7 

It may sharpen our understanding of the struc- 
ture if we recall that Red Jacket who died in 1830 
performed as speaker for the women during much 
of his career, that Handsome Lake and Ely 5. 
Parker were educated for the council fire as sa- 
chems, and that Cornplanter and Brant were war 


chiefs. Of the unsung women who pounded corn 


and held the strings of office in this matriarchy 
we have no conspicuous examples. 
there: “To whom at last all measures of public 
interest were sent for their approval; without 
which,” says Wright, “no measure could take ef- 


Yet they were 


fect. On the women it also devolved, in case of 
the declaration of war, to ‘take off the horns’ from 
all the sachems and chiefs, except the president 
of the council, who had perpetual charge of the 
council fire, and reduce them all to the rank of 
warriors ; and again to reinstate them in office by 
‘putting on their horns,’ at the termination of 
hostilities the women (likewise) held at all 
times the power of deposing any chief or sachem 
who should be guilty of misconduct, or manifest 
incompetency for his office or disregard of the 
public weal, and of restoring him, if he should give 
the requisite satisfaction.” 

We can only regret that Wright tired, as may 
the reader, at a full view of their system, but his 
synopsis of the general principles of the confed- 
eracy stands as a fandamental contribution to 
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knowledge that deserves publication even now. 
He had been at great pains to learn a great deal 
of detail that the native system of education re- 
quired committing to memory, which his own 
training in languages enabled him to systematize 
and commit to paper. Because of this he was 
one of the few white men who really appreciated 
the conflict of values which attended selling: lands 
and relinquishing the Iroquois principle of una- 
nimity for simple majority of English parlia- 
mentary voting. The wampum was the 
verbal unanimity had been exchanged for an 
agreement written on worthless paper but reached 
by democratic majority, granting exclusive title 
to land which in the Indian system could not be 
alienated or sold since land belonged to all the 
people, if not to the Creator. 

“By the terms of the compact,’ he writes, 
“their country was rendered common ground; 
and the territory acquired by conquest was to 
be regarded as the common property of all the 
confederated nations.” 


. +) 
wWwOl.d. 


“This broad basis of union and unanimity, was 
not disturbed, till, by the purchase of the Whites, 
the different nations were left on separate reserva- 
tions; and thus as a matter of necessity, brought 
to act in a great measure independently of each 
other.” 

III 


The generation between the Treaty at Big 
Tree and the onset of trouble at Buffalo Creek 
(1797-1836) saw the beginnings of Reservation 
culture and commenced to speak English. The 
first reaction to military disaster and depriva- 
tion of cornfields during the Revolution was to 
fall back on Niagara, abandoning the old town 
sites at Geneva and the rich Genesee bottomlands, 
to live on rations and cook out of iron kettles. 
The British commandant at Niagara was really 
hardpressed, during these years, to feed and clothe 
the hungry and ragged crowd, and issue gun- 
powder to the warriors to enable them to follow 
the autumn and spring hunt. Dependency is 
never good for any people, as witness today our 
foreign relations, when much of the world resents 
having to be fed; and deprivation may lead to 
complete reversals in cultural achievement. For 
a time the Senecas virtually abandoned farming, 
as if dispirited by the scorched earth campaign 
of General Sullivan, and reverted to the hunter 
state. How else explain the contrast between the 
magnificent maize-supported social and political 
life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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and the ragged band of hunters to whom the 
Quakers found Handsome Lake preaching just 
before 1800? 

When the pattern of a culture is shattered the 
people lose their vital spark. Abandoning the 
principle of unanimity in council, Wright thinks, 
led directly to the loss of their lands, and re- 
duction of the size of their territory increased 
population density. The tribes were then thrown 
together on reservations where the old lines of 
distinction were soon obliterated, or they were 
separated so widely that the intervening farms of 
the whites impeded communication. The felling 
of the forests spoiled the hunting of their warriors 
and, their sport ruined, the men had to take to 
tilling the earth which was women’s work. Farm- 
ing was particularly degrading to young men 
trained for the chase and the warpath, since the 
decline of these pursuits robbed them of the 
chance of attaining personal glory and the pres- 
tige so necessary to their own self respect. How 
could they answer the taunts of older men who 
had achieved distinction during the war out of 
Niagara’ The body politic, moreover, was loaded 
with war chiefs who, unable to validate their pres- 
tige on the war path, became the frustrated leaders 
of factions. Factionalism seems to be a peculiar 
characteristic of societies in transition, when they 
are no longer able to uphold old ideals in the 
culture and change proceeds too slowly for the 
innovators. 

The issues were land sales, substitution of ma- 
jority rule for unanimity, elections over the Con- 
dolence Council for installation of life chiefs, the 
extension of white man’s law to the reservations, 
schools, and the Christian missions vs. the “New 
Religion” of Handsome Lake. These issues polar- 
ized around a “Pagan party” vs. a “Christian 
party,’ or “emigration party” who for a time felt 
the best way to escape white man’s encroachments 
was to remove to Green Bay, Wisconsin, or to 
Kansas. Red Jacket, until his death on Jan- 
uary 20, 1830, a victim of cholera morbus, spoke 
with bitter eloquence against white missionaries 
and against the agents of the Ogden Land Com- 
pany, and, though notably intemperate himself, 
he swayed the Buffalo Creek faction against the 
reformation of Handsome Lake and Cornplanter, 
the leader of the Allegany faction, who were 
committed to the Federal Government and the 
Quakers in Philadelphia. Brant likewise incurred 
his wrath. Red Jacket was still being quoted 


twenty-five years afterward when the Thomas 
Asylum was founded. 
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Shifts in residence patterns may affect society 
profoundly. The old row longhouse, which shel- 
tered a matrilineal family and had become en- 
larged in Iroquois imagery to cover New York 
State from Schenectady to Rochester, went out 
of style before 1800, when single residence for 
individual families became popular. Having ex- 
tinguished the old fire of the Confederacy at 
Onondaga, a “new fire” was kindled at Buffalo 
Creek, where the refugees from the Genesee con- 
centrated at first in tribal districts 
these in local clan and family bands. The same 
thing happened at Grand River. As long as the 
people concentrated in settlements, the men could 
not be induced to farm, but with the gradual ac- 
ceptance of farming, families scattered on adja- 
cent farmsteads. 


and within 


The Quakers witnessed and re- 
corded these changes on the Allegheny River. 
And at Buffalo, a Christian convert named Young 
King, who would touch no fire water, 
first 


“was the 
Indian to build a rod of fence on the Res- 
ervation,’ and he died in 1835.° Fencing in of 
land was a radical shift in the idea of ownership 
and must have caused comment. because a fence 
is the essence of exclusive ownership in private 
property. 

The old idea of per capita distributions, which 
prevailed in the equal distribution of monies and 
goods at the Pickering Treaty at Canandaigua 
1794, was soon corrupted to payment of special 
annuities to obliging chiefs by willing land agents. 
Wright says: “As lately as 1797, the general coun- 
cil claimed the right to prevent the sale of lands 
in western New York occupied by the Senecas 
. - and would have succeeded, had not the 
holder of the right of preemption, and the U. S. 
Commissioner engaged in negotiating the treaty 
insisted that a majority must rule, according to 
white custom, and the unanimity principle of the 
six Nations be set aside. At that time the Indians 
were too feeble, (or too wise) to risk a war on 
that account, and the tale was quickly told by the 
White man’s bribery and whiskey.” Along with 
these evils the Senecas had become dependent on 
woolen cloth, on fine broadcloths for dress up, 
powder for the season’s hunting, implements of 
husbandry, saw-mill irons, and domestic animals. 
\nnuity day became an occasion to list the next 
year’s wants, and one year Red Jacket made a 
speech asking for “technical assistance.” 

It was the Quakers of Philadelphia who in- 


5 Caswell, Harriet S., Our life among the Iroquois 
Indians, 64, New York and Boston, 1892. 
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vented technical assistance. In response to a 
speech of Cornplanter, and after attending sev- 
eral of the treaties as observers, a “Committee 
was appointed in the year 1795 by the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
etc., for promoting the Improvement and Grad- 
ual Civilization of the Indian Natives,” and this 
committee is still in existence. Before 1800, two 
elders and four of their young men had _ visited 
\llegany and Cattaraugus and had laid the basis 
of their mission at Cornplanter, next at Old 
Town, and later at Tunesassenh (Quaker Bridge). 
Thanks to the journal-keeping requirement and 
letter writing-habits of the Friends, we now have 
an amazing documentary record of the Senecas 
of the period.® While setting up the first schools 
at Allegany and Cattaraugus, the young teachers 
of extension workers kept a daily record of the 
activities of the Seneca prophet, Handsome Lake ; 
their diaries confirm once and for all the tradi- 
tion the 
the power 


Gaiwiio, respect for 
Indian Historians have 
usually dismissed Indian tradition as worthless. 
Modern beginning to the 
Handsome Lake religion as a typical revival in 
a movement current on the frontier among both 
Indians and whites. 

Asher Wright would have contested my inter- 
pretation of his own Protestant mission. 


of merits 


memory. 


which 
of 
scholars 


are regard 


To him, 
the Prophet who had been dead scarcely fifteen 
years, when Wright came to Buffalo, was a tool 
of Satan who “it would seem did not feel quite 
sure enough of his prey, that they had not been 
sufficiently fortified against Christianity” by their 
own mythology, ‘and [had] contrived a masterly 
device to forestall the influence of the gospel.” 
Although skeptical of the prophet’s supernatural 
sources and his alleged visions, Wright was quick 
to commend the virtues of his teaching. “He 
taught repentance and good works—in particular 
And he sin 
gled out a few of the great variety of dances for 
perpetuation : the four Great Ceremonies like Big 
Feather Dance which are central to Seneca cere- 


temperance and conjugal fidelity.” 


monialism and the six stated festivals, honoring 
the maple, planting, strawberry, green corn, har- 


vest, and the new year. The idea of confession 


and repentance Wright ascribed to early Jesuit 
teaching, but the tortures of hell and damnation 
look like direct competition with Protestant doc- 


6 Jackson Halliday, Sketch of the manners, customs, 
religion and government of the Seneca Indians in 1800, 


Phila., 1830. 
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trine. The prophet had almost unlimited influ- 
ence at the time when the first efforts of Christian 
benevolence were commenced among the people, 
and though he subsequently disgraced himself, he 
was a rallying point of prejudice against Chris- 
tianity and all it meant when Wright commenced 
his mission. 

The and Laura Wright, the 
founders of this school, is one of the fondest chap- 
ters in Seneca history. And Asher Wright (fig. 
3) was one of the really great men of his day. 
Born at Hanover, N. H., in 1803, he 
member of the class of 1830 at Dartmouth for 
the 1826-1827, but he apparently left to 
enter Andover Theological Seminary, from which 
he was graduated in 
Dartmouth briefly in 
tered in the 


story of Asher 


Was a 


year 


1831, having returned to 
1829 when he was regis- 
school. A scant year in 
medicine was supplemented by concentration in 
ancient languages. He was ordained in Hanover 
on October 12, 1831, going directly to the Sen- 
Buffalo Creek 
the 


medical 


ecas at Reservation as a mission- 


ary for \merican Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, removing with the Indians 
to the Cattaraugus 1845 


he died thirty years later on April 13. 


Reservation in where 





Asher Wright 


Rev. 
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Of the qualities that distinguish Wright from 
his predecessors at the Buffalo Mission—James 
Young, Jabez Hyde, and Thompson Harris dur- 
ing the previous ten years—Wright manifested 
intellectual curiosity, vigor, and moral purpose, 
and he had a fine wife.- Convinced that a knowl- 
edge of Seneca would greatly aid his work, he 
studied it with vigor, devising a phonetic system 
of his own, constructing verb tables, and collect- 
ing vocabulary, until he soon spoke the language 
with fluency, according to the U 
Nicholson H. Parker. 
land had such ability. 
Seneca too. 


S. interpreter, 
No missionary since Kirk- 
And Laura Wright learned 
Not satisfied with oral communica- 
tion, they commenced to produce teaching mate- 
rials in both languages, translating books, epistles, 
and hymns into Seneca, and a journal, a primer, 
and a speller from Seneca into English. It took 
the U. S. Indian Service a century to get around 
to bilingual teaching, and Wright would have 
felt at home in the modern intensive language 
training program. 

Literacy is the mark of civilization and the 
printed page became the new wampum (fig. 3). 
School people will enjoy seeing the facilities in 
which this revolution took place. James Young 
had been for some time preparing a hymn book 
and teaching the youth. One of his 
Dennis Cusick, son of 


students 
the Tuscarora Chief and 
interpreter, was inspired to decorate a box to be 
sent to the United Foreign Missionary Society 
of New York, as the present of his teacher on 
November 11, 1821. The box, now at Peabody 
Museum, Salem, shows the Seneca Mission House 
(little girls inside but Seneca boys outside shoot- 
ing up into trees at squirrels with bows and ar- 
rows and formations of geese in flight above the 
weather vane); another scene is Jas. Young’s 
class with exhibits of their writing and cipher- 
ing; and in a third a missionary lady teaches the 
spinning and knitting class for girls; all appropri- 
ately inscribed with quotes from scripture (figs. 
4-8). 


Having sent his earlier scripts to Boston, 
Wright set up the Buffalo Mission Press in 


1841. “The Mental Elevator” (“Ne Jaguhnigo- 
age’sgwathah”’) appeared first in 1841. Besides 
“lifting up their minds,” Wright taught them to 
spell; and his Spelling Book in the Seneca Lan- 
guage with English definitions (1842) is still our 
best source on the language. (Copies of these 
publications are in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society.) 
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Literacy is the mark of civilization. 


Courtesy, Peabody Museum of Salem. 


IV 


Practical people have a way of sometimes im- 
peding civilization. The Indians were in the way 
of the builders of Buffalo and the agents of the 
Ogden Land Company were not overly appreci- 
ative of Wright’s Christian and intellectual en- 
deavors. Evidence abounds that the Indians were 
improving their lands, and left to themselves were 
working out a solution for their own problems. 
This is not the occasion to dwell on the “seven 
years of trouble,” as Caswell calls the period 
1837-1845, and I shall leave the merits of the 
Seneca claim to their lawyers and the adjudica- 
tion of their very real grievances to the courts, 
with the hope that this dark chapter in the his- 
tory of native affairs is settled happily once and 
for all time. Its relation to the history of Thomas 
Indian School is in the reaction of the Seneca 
people to deprivation and object loss. This story 
might become a classic for disaster behavior. 

First came the threat: the bogey was the Jack- 
sonian policy of “removal” to some place west- 
ward; the good Indian farmers faced loss of their 
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\ box decorated by Dennis Cusick for Teacher James Young for 
presentation to the United Missionary Society, New York, in 1821. 


Figures 4-7 show other sides of the box. 


considerable improvements at Buffalo Creek, if 
not the loss of every foot of land left in New York 
State. The impact came in January, 1838, when 
realization dawned that some 114,869 acres had 
been sold for $1.75 per acre. Communication was 
poor, information was uncertain, nobody—least of 


all the Indians—knew what was happening; and 


frustration reached a high level. It was attended 
by social, personal, and political disorganization : 
intemperance, bribery, infidelity, apathy, and bit- 
ter factionalism between Christians and Pagans. 
The Wrights and a few old people were the stable 
elements, and the Mental Elevator appeared ir- 
regularly, though the Buffalo papers protected the 
land interests. One good thing emerged: Wright 
sent Maris B. Pierce to Dartmouth College in 
the class of ’38, where he gained some perspective, 
enjoyed the comfort of good society, and devel- 
oped a sense of political values. It is said that 
Wright secured the compromise Treaty, saving 
Allegany and Cattaraugus, on his own influence. 
3ut when it became known that a few Christian 
chiefs had taken bribes, Wright’s cause and Chris- 
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tianity were set back, and others reverted back 
to deepest paganism. But the system of life chiefs 
was doomed, 

Wright was convinced, after eight years among 
them, that the Treaty had set back the cause of 
civilization. Of 2,422 Senecas he counted, only 
145 had favored the treaty ; and 2,277 had opposed 
it—certainly enough under the old system of una- 
nimity, or even simple majority, to defeat it on 
referendum. Deprived by fraud, and forsaken by 
failure of the Great White Father to affirm or 
stay the treaty, it was allowed to go into effect by 
default ; and so the Senecas in 1845 abandoned the 
graves of their fathers and removed with Wright 
to Cattaraugus. 

V 

Inventory is the first phase in recovery from 
disaster. The Indians who did not go to Kansas 
came to Cattaraugus filled with anger and resent- 
ment toward Christianity, toward the pale faces, 
and against their own chiefs. But besides Wright, 
the Society of Friends had helped secure the Com- 
promise Treaty and in presenting the Case of the 
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Seneca Indians (1840) they had aroused sympa- 
thy throughout the country. Among them was 
Philip E. Thomas of Baltimore, who was to lend 
his name to this institution. ; 

But before this happened the Senecas under- 
went a revolution. They dehorned the life chiefs 
and set up a republican government with laws 
and constitution called the Seneca Nation, incor- 
porated under the State of New York, in which 
majority rule replaced the older unanimity and 
Roberts’ Rules of Parliamentary Procedure be- 
came the order of council. As much as anyone 
this was the work of Wright's student Maris B. 
Pierce. A characteristic phase of disaster recov- 
ery comes when the old leaders who have failed 
to meet the emergency are repudiated and new 
leaders who have emerged during the crisis gain 
control of the power structure permanently. One 
compromise with the past, however, was in mak- 
ing the number of elected sixteen, 
which is the sum of the eight sachems plus their 
deputies, who total eighteen with the two runners 
for complimentary sides of the council. Wright 
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Seneca Mission House, with truant boys shooting squirrels. 
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tells how this happened between 1845 and 1848, 


and notes the 
tween 


checks and counter measures be- 
factions at law, each 
people nearer to the condition of citizenship.” 
30th the State Federal Government recog- 
nized the Seneca Nation and directed their agents 
to act through the 


step bringing “the 


and 
new government. For a time 
the old chiefs lapsed into nativism, attempting to 
restore the old order of things, 


finding refuge in 
the Longhouse religion, 


and curiously enough 
gaining support from whites who were agitating 
removal in hope of gaining the rest of their lands. 
Sut as Tonawanda gradually became the fireplace 


of the old party, the Seneca Nation settled down 
to farming and to general prosperity. 

In his history of the Cattaraugus 
Wright does not minimize the 
failures. 


mission 
difficulties or his 
With a dispirited public, his church 
divided into factions, the nation torn in civil strife, 
and the land agents ceaselessly active, it was only 
the pagans who gained strength as the parties on 
both reservations made common cause. “Dances 
were multiplied, old ceremonies were revived, and 
great effort was put forth to add interest and eéclat 
to the proceedings. The influence of Chris 
tianity had been almost paralyzed by the intense 
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excitement of the popular mind during the treaty 
struggle. And add to this the 
he writes, “and not to say 
aries accustomed for 
and it can be 

no enviable 
But after 


faintheartedness,” 
stupidity, of 
years to see 


Mission- 
no conversions 
readily seen that we 
circumstances. as 
a good year in 1846, typhoid struck 
in September the next year, carrying off 
in six months, of whom twenty 

When Laura Wright 


this epidemic she 


were in 


seventy 
churchmen. 
took in the orphans of 
honored an ancient virtue of 
the Seneca people which they immediately sensed 
and supported, enabling her to 
fidence into the homes of 
alike; for 


were 


with 
and Pagan 
had praised such 
however, had its  be- 
summer of 1854, when an Indian 


walk 
Christian 
Pro phet 
orphanage, 


con- 


even the 
charity. The 
ginning in the 
died on Cattaraugus 
children = in 


leaving a large 


Wright 


children at 


extreme want. 


fifty 


says they 
found not less than Cattaraugus 


alone in similar straits. The Indian treasury was 
empty and there was no institution of charity 
available or accessible. The missionaries saw 


and accepted their duty. One of the ladies wrote 
to Philip E. and in replying he 
gested that a few of the most destitute cl 


Thomas sug- 


uldren 


cee 
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should be collected and supported through the 
winter at his expense, which arrangements led 
to the idea of a permanent asylum. The Council 
of the Seneca Nation readily sanctioned the use 
of the land and the purpose of the institution. 
“And two Seneca bands, a choir of 
singers,’ and others volunteered to give a con- 
cert in the city of Buffalo from which we read 
in the “a handsome sum was realized for 
current expenses.” 


brass 


circular 


Wright twice went to Albany to appear before 
the legislature in the 
Today when we traverse the 
in a 


interest of getting a charter. 
New York Thruway 
two trips to Albany seem 
went by 
We read 
and infer 
was not attuned to 
lobbies. He did quite 
standards when 
it takes at least two years to get a program past 


matter of hours, 


quite ordinary, but a century 
canal and possibly by rail from Utica. 
that “he endured much hardship there” 


that Wright’s sensitive 


ago one 


nature 
Albany 


even by 


callous ways in 


well, however, modern 
the budget and one 
little. The 
introduced in the 


justifies a great deal to get 


very Act chartering the 


Asylum was 
\ssembly on January 31, 1855, 


from the Committee on Indian Affairs ; it was read 
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twice, and referred to the Committee of the whole. 
The charter was granted on the tenth of April. 
The Act defines the purpose: to establish and 
maintain on the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation 
an asylum for orphan and destitute Indian chil- 
dren, and names as trustees: Eber M. Petit, 
Chauncey T. Carrier, S. G. Ellis, Elisha Brown, 
and Asher Wright (white men), and Sylvester 
Lay, Wallace King, Zechariah L. 
Lewis Seneca, and Joshua Pierce (Indians). 
Trustees are entitled to receive monies up to 
$5,000 of annual income, and their powers are 
defined in relation to the Seneca Nation. For 
construction $2,000 was appropriated, and $500 
a year for two years for the support of the chil- 
dren. The trustees shall select the orphans and 
may admit others who are destitute. 


Jimmerson, 


Finally, the 
school becomes one of the incorporated asylums 
of the State, sharing in such appropriations, and 
subject to the visitations of the superintendent of 
public instruction and of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. An annual report and accounts 
are required. 

Although its aims had been originally confined 
to Cattaraugus, the Legislature required the trus- 


jin 


Seneca girls learn to spin and knit. 


tees to admit children from all New York reser- 
vations. The idea was $10.00 per head, not to 
exceed 50; but when the Act passed nine were 
in care of the Asylum. Charter in hand, the 
trustees obtained a lot of fifteen acres, and after 
unavoidable hindrances, the cornerstone was laid 
on September 14, with 5,000 people in attendance! 

The spirit of the occasion moved a State offi- 
cial in reciting the long chapter of Indian wrongs 
to expiate the guilt of the white race and he hoped 
that this new movement might be interpreted as 
a pledge of more human policy in the future. An 
old Indian chief responded. “It was indeed true 
that formerly the two races met only for purposes 
of mutual destruction, but now for exchange of 
mutual sympathies and deeds of kindness; and 
then proceeded to describe, at length the benefits 
conferred by the whiteman upon the Indians, and, 
in the name of his people, to thank the State for 
this last and greatest act of kindness, in providing 
for their orphan children.” 

The circular goes on to list additional gifts as 
the building lagged: $1,500 from the Legislature, 
$500 from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
and describes how, when the rooms were ready 
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for furniture in the spring, the ladies of Versailles 
organized a sewing circle with young men giving 
funds to purchase materials, and the movement 
soon spread to Jamestown and Buffalo. In June 
a fair was held netting $300; and with an addi- 
tional gift from Thomas, the rooms were ready 
for occupancy in summer. 

The reader may be spared the heartbreaking 
details of measles, an early death, then whooping 
cough from Allegany, and other children’s mal- 
adies. Suffice it to say that by 1857 the Trustees 
faced a deficit of $817.89, and started an appeal 
for $5,000. The trustees based their appeal on 
sensible grounds: (1) that, if neglected, orphans 
grow up vicious and degraded, but, trained, be- 
come useful members of Society; (2) that the 
present experiment showed sufficient progress to 
warrant complete success and provided a model 
for the reclamation of Indians generally; (3) that 
as a matter of general interest the whole State 
was recently Indian property, bought cheaply, 
and every rural New Yorker was in the Indians’ 
debt, and many inherited estates were plundered 
but a generation ago from defenseless Indians. 
The State moreover was carrying its burden, but 
the citizenry were now given the chance to re- 
deem their honor in the eyes of the whole coun- 
try. Contributions were not deductible, as such 
circulars now read, but articles sent by the N. Y. 
& Erie R. R. should be left at Perrysburg station, 
or via the Lake Shore at Evans Centre station. 

The subsequent history of the school is a mat- 
ter of record. But any school may be judged by 
its living alumni. I recall the voice of Roland 
Sundown, singing Feather Dance on a lonely 
spring night at Dartmouth College; I had much 
of my education after the university from the 
old men of Tonawanda, especially Rev. Peter 
Doctor who was one of Asher Wright’s boys 
and once paid me the supreme compliment of 
having afforded him the best conversation sub- 
jects since he and Mr. Wright had discoursed 
on theology; and there is Cephas Hill, a bachelor 
carpenter, still the best read man on the reserva- 
tion, who used to lapse into Asylumgeh—a kind 
of English once favored there by the children. 
He once told me how he used to think that the 
Djonge’onh—or Little People—inhabited the pas- 
sageways that connect the Thomas Indian School 
buildings. 

VI 

The past is prologue to the future. “The idea 

of work” comes reluctantly to some Indians: 


ASHER WRIGHT'S SENECA MISSION 
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Howard Jimmerson, an Allegany Seneca, used 
to say: “White man invented work; let him do 
it!” But I have always been struck by Indian 
love for hard work at skilled and dangerous occu- 
pations and their love of soldiering. I have also 
felt the warmth of Reservation society, the slack- 
ening of tensions as one settles into reservation 
life, its “come eat with us” hospitality, the loyalty 
of kin and siblings, the sense of having a name 
and identification with a clan, and even being 
married into another clan. No one ever inter- 
rupts anyone else and whoever speaks is heard 
to the end. There is tremendous capacity for 
boredom. As mixed jurisdiction ends, there 
seems to be a “new look” in government. The 
schools have been consolidated and with this 
beneficial move “Indian” is losing out to English 
as a first language. The bitter tension once ob- 
taining between Christian and Pagan factions has 
relaxed, and within my time the word “Pagan” 
has gone out of use and has become a term of 
opprobrium, and if I have used it many times in 
this essay, it is because it was common a century 
ago and appears so often in the records. How- 
ever the churches fare, the Longhouse holds its 
own and has acquired respect of 
whites. 


and 
This is partly owing to the rise of the 
science of anthropology, which commenced also 
a century ago in New York when L. H. Morgan, 
a Rochester lawyer and member of the Legis- 
lature, collected for the State Museum, wrote the 
first scientific treatise on the Iroquois, and helped 
save Tonowanda 


Indians 


Reservation. Wright was in 
touch with Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who wanted Wright to finish 
a Seneca grammar for publication. The Iroquois 
are a classic people then in the literature of anthro- 
pology and they have given science also Arthur 
Parker and J. N. B. Hewitt. 

What then 


these people ? 


are the human resources among 
How can the young people better 
use their time? What happens to gifted children? 
We need to know. 

seing enormously curious I see other research 
needs. 

Does change really occur? A study of con- 
servatism among the New York Indians might 
yield some really practical results. What has 
happened here gives me pause to wonder what 
is going to happen in the rest of the world as 
we blunder blindly ahead in our relations with 


peoples of foreign cultures. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE INDIANS OF NEW YORK' 


Described and Edited by 


MERLE H. DEARDORFF and GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


STUDENTs of ethnohistory for some time have 
felt the need to augment source materials which 
describe Iroquois life during the first decades of 
the ninteenth century. In line with the American 
Philosophical Society’s interest in preserving man- 
uscript materials, and where possible making them 
centrally available in microfilm form, the archives 
in the Philadelphia area are being surveyed. A 
brief progress report of this project appeared in 
a recent issue of the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society.* It is both timely and nec- 
essary to edit and publish some of the more sig- 
nificant findings as they are brought to light. 

The journal which appears below (pp. 594- 
612) has not before been published. Students of 
Quaker history have been aware of it, but for 
some unforeseen reason have never explored its 
true worth. The presence of the Philips Journal 


1 Space limitation prevents us from thanking all those 
whose cooperation made the publication of this journal 
possible. Permission for publication was granted through 
the efforts of the late Barclay Whitson, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Melson, Librarian of the Department of Records of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity, 3rd and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Barney Chesnick of the Ridgeway Library 
lent his personal assistance in 
necessary local historical data. Many “descendants,” and 
students of local and Quaker history were extremely 
helpful. We mention but a few: Dr. Dorothy Harris, 
Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore College; John 
E. Eshleman, Fleetwood, Pa.; Mrs. Deborah Iddings 
Wilson, Brinklow, Md.; Mrs. Rebecca Iddings Small, 
Brinklow, Md.; Mrs. Harry O. Michael, Towson, Md.; 
Mrs. M. Elizabeth Whitacre, Media, Pa.; Dr. T. K. 
Wood, Williamsport, Pa.; Chas. Lucy, Athens, Pa.; Bart 
Anderson, Chester County Historical Society. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Lingelbach and Mrs. Gertrude Hess arranged 
for the procurement of photostats and offered many 
helpful suggestions. Judge Chas. G. Webb, Wellsboro, 
Pa., identified persons and places for us. Sara Snyder- 
man typed and proofread the several drafts. 

2Snyderman, George S., A preliminary survey of 
American Indian manuscripts in repositories of the 
Philadelphia area, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 596-610, 
1953. In this article Snyderman mistakenly designated 
the Department of Records of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, as the Quaker Historical 
Association. 


locating many of the 


has been noted at least twice.* It is entitled 
“Some Account of My Journey made to the In- 
dians in the 9 Mo 1806 by John Philips, Halli- 
day Jackson & Isaac Bonsal.” It is a 58-page 
3” X 6” notebook. Philips’ writing is extremely 
cramped but on the whole fairly legible. Some 
of his entries seem to have been made hastily 
and in pencil. The pages, though dog-eared, have 
not suffered too much from the ravages of time, 
so that most of his °cordings have been preserved. 
One of the most «.. 


was determining the 


‘cult problems encountered 
Some of 
no other 
explanation for the lack of continuity between 
manuscript pages 2 and 3 seems possible. An- 
other title for the journal appears on page 58. 
The Philips’ journal is a rich source of knowl- 
edge regarding life on a Seneca reservation at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Economic, 
political, religious, and social data on an Indian 
people in the process of change are recorded. The 
plight of the dispossessed refugee Munsee Dela- 
ware is noted in some detail. 
reservations, conflict 
youth, and the 


exact pagination. 
Philips’ notes may be entirely missing 


Rapidly contracting 
between the warriors or 
chiefs or 


elders, encroaching 


Whites and alcoholism are clearly indicated. 


The factor which prevented the Seneca from 
sharing the fate of other eastern Indians was the 
presence of intelligent and far-seeing leadership 
which that certain 
were necessary for survival. 


recognized accommodations 
This too is noted. 
The ready acceptance of much that was Quaker 
by the Allegany Seneca leaders, Cornplanter and 
Handsome Lake, unquestionably determined the 
rapidity with which these people adopted White 
man’s ways. The ability of Seneca leaders to 
absorb White man’s technology and even some 
philosophy without discarding basic Indian ideol- 

> Kelsey, Raynor W., Friends and the Indians, 9-20, 
Phila. Associated Executive 
Indian Affairs, 1917; 


Committee of Friends on 
Elkinton, Joseph, The Quaker 
mission among the Indians of New York State, Pub. 
Buffalo Hist. Soc. 18: 169, 1914. Penn’s policy towards 
the Indians is discussed by Beatty, Edward C., William 
Penn as a social philosopher, N. Y., Columbia 


Press, 1939. 


Univ. 
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ogy is a tribute to their wisdom. The comparison 
of acceptance of White man’s materials and tech- 
nology on two different Seneca reservations is 
valuable for the study of local diversity. 

The cordial and sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the Quakers and the Indians from initial 
contacts stemmed from the exhortations of George 
Fox. As early as 1667 he admonished his ad- 
herents “to go and discourse with some of the 
Heathen Kings desiring them to gather their 
Council and People together, that you may de- 
clare God’s Everlasting Truth, and his Everlast- 
ing Way of Life and Salvation to them a Covenant 
Light to the Gentiles.” After personally viewing 
the many difficulties of the Indians during his visit 
to America in 1682, Fox entreated his followers 
to treat them courteously and “with Christian 
kindness as well as to educate them in the useful 
arts as opportunity offered.” Penn’s acceptance 
of Fox's entreaties as part of his idea of govern- 
ment resulted in peaceful White-Indian relations. 

It is likely that the Quakers were the only mis- 
sionary group which considered the Indians first 
as humans who needed help in a rapidly changing 
economy, and then as possible converts to a spe- 
cific sect of Christianity. 


Fox's emphasis on edu- 
cation 


“in the useful arts” showed that he was 
concerned with filling the bellies of the Indians 
who were beginning to feel the pinch of hunger 
as the game animals disappeared. He knew that 
the Indians must first learn new ways of making 
a living before they could turn to White man’s 
religion. 

But the peace which the early Quakers had la- 
bored so assiduously to create and maintain was 
disrupted by the Delaware and Shawnee, who re- 
fused to accept the disastrous consequences of the 
“Walking Purchase of 1737.” Faced with evic- 
tion from their homes, these people with the aid 
and connivance of the western Seneca took to the 
warpath. Alarmed by the threats of colonial gov- 
ernments to seek vengeance on the Indians, certain 
influential Quaker gentlemen sought to cushion 
the effects of the “Purchase”; prevent the effusion 
of additional blood; protect the Indians from 
White aggression; and create a formula for fu- 
ture peaceful and equitable negotiations by form- 
ing “The Friendly Association for Regaining and 
Preserving Peace with the Indians by Pacific 
Measures” circa 1756. 


* Details about the Friendly Association may be found 
in Parrish, Samuel, The history of the Friendly Asso- 
ciation for regaining & preserving peace with the Indians 
by pacific measures, Phila., Privately printed, 1877. 
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Despite initial success of the Friendly Associa- 
tion in alleviating some of the economic and po- 
litical difficulties of the Indians, the organization 
was doomed to eventual failure. Lacking official 
recognition by the Society of Friends, its grass 
roots support gradually died under the withering 
criticism of Sir William Johnson. Failure to gain 
real recognition and official acceptance at the 
Treaty of Easton limited its operation to the eco- 
nomic sphere. Its official demise occurred some- 
time between 1764 and 1767, but some of its mem- 
bers continued to function constructively in behalf 
of Indian-White relations. 

Most of the Indian’s problems may be capsuled 
in one small word—“land.” The process of evict- 
ing the Indian from his territory had commenced 
with the entry of White men on the continent. 
At first gradual and sometimes even painless, its 
tempo was stepped up as White population in- 
creased. The Indian’s fight to maintain his own- 
ership and his hunting economy was righteous, 
but nevertheless hopeless, against the superior 
technology and more stable food supply of the 
invader. The failure to guarantee peaceful pos- 
session of these territories was at least one of 
the reasons why most of the Six Nations sided 
with the British during the Revolutionary War; 
and the surrender of Cornwallis in 1781 did not 
result in a peaceful frontier. The provisional 
treaties of 1782 and 1783 transferred British 
suzerainty over to the Americans; a proceeding 
which the Indian viewed with a jaundiced eye. 

The situation was further complicated by the 
fact that the individual states were made propri- 
etors of the land. Then, as today, the states were 
subject to all types of local pressures, and land- 
hungry immigrants, hastily formed land com- 
panies and various other economic interests pro- 
vided an unprecedented cause for fleecing the 
Indians. At the Fort Stanwix treaties (1784), 
the Six Nations were forced to sell to Pennsyl- 
vania nearly all unceded land therein. Five years 
later at Fort Harmar, the Allegheny Seneca sup- 
ported the United States against the western In- 
dians. The Iroquoians present also agreed to sell 
Pennsylvania the “Erie Triangle” for $2,000 
worth of goods. This agreement was secured 
through the intercession of Chief Cornplanter, 
who felt that the fortunes of his people lay with 
the new government. Cornplanter and his Sen- 
eca were attacked as betrayers and tools of the 
White conquerors by the other Indians, but the 
catastrophe of Fallen Timbers (1794) convinced 
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most that the substitution of diplomacy for the 
hatchet was the only way to secure peace. At 
Canandaigua, in November, 1794, the Six Na- 
tions gathered to ratify the Treaty which ended 
their political influence. 

In 1790 Cornplanter, Big Tree, and Halftown 
had come to Philadelphia to plead the cause of 
the Seneca. At an historic conference Corn- 
planter asked Washington to allow the Seneca 
to retain their homelands. The Chief also asked 
Washington to recommend men of good will who 
might be willing to teach the Indians good habits. 
Washington suggested the Quakers, and Corn- 
planter seems to have approached the Society of 
Friends shortly afterwards, for the ‘Minutes of 
the Meetings for Sufferings for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey &C” under the date of April 21, 
1791 state that: 

“A Paper was laid before the Meeting signed 
by Cornplanter on his leaving the City 

contains a request of a Service to be per- 
formed which engaging the close attention of 
this Meeting 
tee of 


,’ was referred to a commit- 
Zane, John Pemberton, Nicholas 


Waln, John Parrish, Owen Jones, John Hoskins, 
Henry Drinker, and James This 


Isaac 


Pemberton. 


committee was charged with studying the request 


and finding “the proper mode of proceeding to 
comply. .. .’’® 

Cornplanter’s request is detailed in the Min- 
utes of May 19, 1791, as including someone to 
teach the Seneca children “ the same prin- 
ciples by which your Fathers were guided in their 
Councils, ” He also requested that two Sen- 
eca boys, including his own son, be educated in 
Philadelphia, free of cost since the Seneca were 
The OQuak- 
ers, he suggested, could “look up to God for 
[their] reward.” For some reason this letter 
was not delivered to the Friends until after Corn- 
planter left Philadelphia. Their reply, dated June 
2, was forwarded to him through John Adlum, 
the surveyor. In it they agreed to receive three 
boys—one of whom was to be Cornplanter’s eld- 
est son Henry, who figures in the Philips Journal. 
The official minute dated June 16, 1791, reports 
that Cornplanter had been informed by letter of 

> Mohr, Walter H., Federal Indian relations, 1773- 
1778, 93-108, Phila., Univ. of Pa. Press, 1933. Also Buck, 
Solon J., The planting of civilization in western Penn- 
sylvania, 198-203, Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 
1939. 

6 Deardorff, M. H., The Cornplanter grant in Warren 
County, Western Pa. Hist. Mag. 24: 8 et seq. Also 
Elkinton, loc. cit., 170-171. 


too poor to pay for services rendered. 
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the “willingness of the Meeting to serve him” and 
the subcommittee was ordered to consider ways 
and means of bringing constructive aid to the 
Seneca.‘ 

\s a matter of fact, the astute Cornplanter had 
not put all his eggs in the Quaker basket. Simul- 
taneously, he directed a plea for help to the fed- 
eral authorities, and before the Friends had time 
to act, the government commissioned one, Water- 
man Baldwin, for the same purpose. Baldwin was 
a native of Connecticut, resident in Wyoming Val- 
ley in 1791. During the Revolution he had been 
a prisoner of Cornplanter. Together with Colonel 
Thomas Proctor, he met Cornplanter at Fort 
Franklin on April 8, 1791. Baldwin returned 
with him to “O’beals town” as a teacher and 
interpreter.* 

Therefore, after Cornplanter received the 
Quaker’s message of June 2, 1791, agreeing to 
take the children, he thanked them but wrote 
that “as General Washington had sent a School- 
Mr. mean 
to let him teach them a little first and then take 
your offer and will send them The 
Friends ‘responded in September, 1791, in care 
of Joseph Nicholas (sic), reaffirming their will- 
ingness to take the boys if and when they came.® 

The arrival of Waterman Baldwin was not the 
only reason why the Quakers did not in 1791 fol- 
low up the opportunities opened to them by Corn- 
planter’s request. The political and military hos- 
tilities which were to culminate in the defeat of 
General Arthur St. Clair on November 4, 1791, 
made it inadvisable for the Quakers to send a 
mission, since many of the New York Indians 
were openly hostile despite Cornplanter’s peaceful 
intentions.’° 


master amongst us, Baldwin .. . we 


down.” 


7 Mss. Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for Pa., 
N. J. &c., Dept. of Records of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends of Phila. & Vicinity. 
Hereinafter referred to as Minutes. Cornplanter’s letter 
is dated Feb. 10, 1791. It was written while Cornplanter 
was at Philadelphia and is signed by him and witnessed 
by Nicholson. <A facsimile is printed in the Bull. of 
Friends Hist. Assoc. 25: 86-87, 1936. 

8 See Pa. Archives 2, Ser 4: E. K. Meyers, Harris- 
burg, 1876 for Proctor’s Journal. Baldwin’s own jour- 
nals and other papers relating to his stay with Corn- 
planter’s Indians were in the possession of Abner C. 
Wright, Elmira, N. Y., until his recent death. 

® The correspondence between the Quakers in Phila. 
and the Indians, is housed at the Dept. of Records, etc., 
Phila. These materials will hereinafter be 
as Records. This particular document is in Box I. 

10A good account of these events is in Downes, 
Randolph C, Council fires on the upper Ohio, 310-338, 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1940. 


referred to 
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Betfore the end of this year, the Yearly Meeting 
directed its attention to the problem of pacifying 
the western frontier and supporting Washington’s 
efforts in this direction. The Minute of Decem- 
ber 15, 1791 recalls the unhappy Contest 
subsisting between the inhabitants of these States 
& divers of the Indian Natives; & that much 
bloodshed & devastation hath of late ensued it 
appeared to become the duty of the Meeting to 
address the Congress regarding the neces- 
sity of settling the issues with no further blood- 
shed. Accordingly, a memorial on behalf of the 
Meeting was drawn up by Owen Jones, John 
Parrish, Henry Drinker, David Bacon, Samuel 
Emlen, William Savery, Thos. Scattergood, and 
John Pemberton. This subcommittee reported on 
January 19, 1792, that the Memorial had been 
delivered to the House of Representatives and 
that the Clerk had read it in the presence of the 
Committee. 

Not content with passively sitting by while the 
federal authorities negotiated inequitable treaties 
with the Indians, the Yearly Meeting sent an 
address “To the Indians living on the northwest- 
ern and western Borders of the United States, 
and all others to whom this. Writing may come.” 
The speech reminded the Indians that the peace-<« 
ful relations which Penn had established with 
their grandfathers had sustained the Indians and 
the Quakers many years. The Quakers stated 
that they still professed these same principles and 
wished to “promote Peace and brighten the Old 
Chain of Friendship ... ,” and teach the In- 
a more secure way of earning a living. 
They added that, although the Quakers had no 
control over the “management of the affairs of 
the Government under the direction of the 
President of the United States & his Counsellors,” 
they (the Quakers) were willing to take any rea- 
sonable action which would “promote Love & 
Peace.” They asked that the Indian light a bright 
council fire, remove all obstacles from the road 
to peace and receive the Quaker delegation (John 
Parrish, Wm. Savery, John Elliott, Jacob Lind- 
ley, Joseph Moore, and Wm. Hartshorne) “as 
3rothers, who are disposed to encourage you in 
all good things. .o 


dians 


The details of these meetings near Sandusky in 
1793 have been recorded by Savery and need not 
be treated here except to note that neither the 
Quakers nor the Six Nations, whose delegates 
were also present, played an effective role. The 


11 Minutes 3: 161-164, 183-188, 236-238 
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Seneca, Savery stated “were not admitted into 
the private councils” of the western Indians be- 
cause they were “in the interest of the United 
States. The Mission’s failure to gain an 
equitable treaty proved to the Quakers that peace 
could be won only by continuing activity, and 
that the pattern of sending individuals to work 
directly with the Indians was most likely to effect 
mutual understanding.’* To the everlasting credit 
of the delegation, it refused to witness the treaty 
because it confirmed to the United States large 
tracts of land “. 
not by consent. 
The delegation’s report on the councils at Can- 
andaigua crystallized the thinking of the Yearly 
Meeting. It was now evident that, despite the 
correctness of its Indian policy, the Yearly Meet- 
ing could not handle the problems encountered as 
a routine order of business. Therefore, to facili- 
tate the execution of its policies, a special com- 
mittee under the supervision of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was recommended “At a Yearly Meeting from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and the 
Eastern parts of Maryland and Virginia held in 
Phila... .,’’ and on September 30, 1795, a 
committee of forty-three prominent Quakers was 
designated “to give the subject weight & 
deliberate consideration also to report 
whether a fund might not be fitly appropriated 
for the desirable purpose of promoting the Civi- 
lization and well being of the Indians. . . .” ™ 


obtained by Conquest” and 


This group set the objectives for the Committee 
and reported back on October 2, 1795, recalling 
the kindness of the Indians to the first American 
Quakers and also the Quaker need to promote 
peace and good will.’ Accordingly, they recom 
mended “a liberal subscription to be set on foot & 
a fund raised to be under the direction of a spc 
cial committee to be appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting in order that the pious purposes may be 


12 Evans, William & Thomas Evans (ed.). .4 journal 
of the life, travels & religious labours of Viim. Savery 
1: 349 et seq., Phila., The Friends Library, 1837. 

13 Minutes 3: 267-275 passim. 

14Mss. Minutes of the Committee Appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
&c for Promoting the improvement and gradual civiliza- 
tion of the Indian natives., Dept. of Records, etc. 3rd & 
Arch Sts., Phila., 1: 1. Hereinafter referred to as I.C. 
This committee is sometimes referred to as the “Indian 
Affairs Committee” or “Indian Committee.” Corre- 
spondence and reports noted in the Minutes are housed 
in ten large boxes on the west wall of the vault main- 
tained by the Dept. of 
to as Records. 


Records. These are referred 
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carried into effect as early as practicable & the 
apparent friendly disposition of government to- 
ward the desirable object improved.” The new 
Indian Committee, appointed by this Yearly Meet- 
ing was led by individuals formerly active in the 
Friendly Association. 

Initially, it was felt that the governmental au- 
thorities should be told why the Quakers were 
embarking on their program to help the In- 
dians. There would then be no room for doubt 
or ground for misunderstanding. Accordingly, 
on October 14, 1795, Henry Drinker, William 
Savery, Warner Mifflin, John Parrish, Joseph 
Sansom, John Smith, and Thomas Wistar were 
appointed “to wait on the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Governor of this State & other officers 
of the general & State Governments, as they may 
think requisit to answer the purpose intended.” 
Another group was appointed at the same time 
to diffuse the “object of our appointment.” It 
is quite evident that these early Quakers fully 
understood the value and necessity of good pub- 
lic relations. On March 26, 1796, the Committee 
appointed to see the President, reported that he 
was satisfied with their intent and had suggested 
that in the future they talk with Timothy Picker- 
ing about all Indian problems. The Committee 
was now ready actively to implement its program. 

The method of recruiting missionaries, teach- 


ers, and other workers was one of its primary con- 


cerns. Before an application could be considered 
by the Indian Affairs Committee, the prospect had 
to be cleared through his own Monthly Meeting. 
If a person was acceptable to his Monthly Meet- 
ing, he would be given a Minute or recommenda- 
tion to the Indian Affairs Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. Thus on March 23, 1796, Jacob Taylor, 
who was destined to spend many fruitful years 
among the Oneida and Seneca, produced a Min- 
ute from the Sadsbury Monthly Meeting “by 
which it appears, that he has for some time had 
a Concern attending his mind to go amongst the 
Indian natives in order to be employed for their 
real benefit. 7 

The Committee required regular reports from 
the individuals sent to Indian country. These re- 
ports were usually in the form of long letters ad- 
dressed to the Clerk of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee regarding problems met, progress made 
and individuals encountered. But the written re- 
ports did not suffice. Delegations were sent to 


5 7.C. 1: 1-4. 
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examine at first hand the operations of the mis- 
sions, check financial arrangements and disburse- 
ments, and personally speak with the Indians. 
These delegations were required to report back to 
the Committee on the result of their mission. 
Their reports, usually written, were entered in 
the Minutes. Very often, however, various mem- 
bers of the delegations kept diaries of their jour- 
nies. These as a rule were far more detailed than 
the official reports. They are therefore of more 
interest to the scholar. Such is the case with the 
Philips Journal. 

On January 5, 1796, the Committee sent a mes- 
sage to the Six Nations expressing its thankfulness 
that the Indians were at peace, and:advising that 
they had messages from chiefs stating the Indians 
could no longer live by hunting. They asked 
whether the Indians wished to be taught farming 
and other useful trades, and whether they wanted 
their children to learn to read and write. They 
reiterated the fact that the Quakers had no designs 
on Indian lands.’® 

Several days later Henry Drinker and John 
Parrish reported that Timothy Pickering, then 
Secretary of State, concurred with the Quaker 
views and that he “offered to accompany the let- 
ters with letters to Jasper Parrish and Israel 
Chapin, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs.’ *7 
Pickering also offered to write directly to the Six 
Nations. On February 15, 1796, he advised them 
to begin farming “‘as white people do,” fence their 
lands and raise livestock. He recommended the 
Quaker plan as “better calculated to procure last- 
ing and essential benefits to your nations than any 
plan ever before attempted. He also stated 
that the Quakers would seek no payment in furs, 
land, or money. To ensure the cooperation of the 
federal agents, Pickering wrote to Jasper Parrish, 
government interpreter, on this same day, order- 
ing him to assist the Quakers since the help of 
“those who understand the language of the In- 
dians” 
venture.*® 


was necessary to ensure success to the 


Although officially sanctioned, the Committee 


16 Jhbid. 1: 15-16 

17 [hid. 1: 20. A contemporary copy of this letter is 
in Records, Box I. The original Pickering letters are 
in the Coll. of the Mass. Hist. Soc. and O'Reilly Coll. 
of the N. Y. Hist. Soc. The Dept. of Records also has 
a book labelled “Minutes of the Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs” which contains a similar speech 
dated March 8, 1796. This book tran- 
scripts of Pickering’s statements. 


18 [bid. 1: 21-24. 


also contained 
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took no action until May 20, 1796, when Jacob 
Taylor appeared before it with a letter from Israel 
Chapin, U. S. Indian Superintendent, advising 
that thus far only the Oneida had accepted the 
Quaker proposals. It was perhaps more expedient 
to start with the Oneida who were in no way in- 
volved in the 1791-1795 Indian difficulties. The 
Oneida had been pro-American during the Revo- 
lution and had been acclimated to a Christian mis- 
sion by the Reverend Samuel Kirkland. 

To plan better for the Oneida mission John 
Pierce, James Cooper and Joseph Sansom were 
appointed to visit the different nations in their 
towns in order to learn which “Place or Places 

appear most favorable to assist the natives 
in making improvements as our strength may in- 
crease, at the same time endeavouring to satisfy 
those Tribes where nothing material is likely to 
be done soon that we have no other preference for 
any of them than what is dictated by good will to 
all, inducing us to undertake no more at once, than 
there is a probability of accomplishing stimulating 
them at the same time to prepare their Lands for 
the purpose of cultivation: & should it appear that 
the distribution of, some Impliments of husbandry 
amongst them should be 
quested to distribute such accordingly.” 7° 


useful they were re- 
Such 
were to be the aims, policies, and procedures of 
this first and all other missions to the Iroquois 
which were to follow. 

The project was launched when the committee 
sent the Six Nations a letter dated May 20, 1796, 
officially submitting the names of John Pierce, 
Joseph Sansom, James Cooper, Seeley Rawlings, 
Isiah Rowland, Jacob Taylor, Enoch Walker, and 
Henry Simmons, asking that they be received as 
“true men & your real Friends & you will hear 


the counsel & advice they may offer for your 


own good. . . At the same time the Indians 
were notified that part of the mission would re- 
turn to Philadelphia “some account of your cir- 
cumstances.” *° 

The group reached Oneida in 1796 and held a 
series of meetings beginning June 25. On June 
30, according to the “Minutes of Conclusive Con- 
ferences and Agreements on the Oneida Reserva- 
tion,” Enoch Walker, Jacob Taylor, and Henry 
Simmons, Jr., agreed to stay as teachers. The 
Oneida promised not to discourage them and 
gave them a place to set up an experimental farm 
and school. The official report to the Committee 

19 [bid. 1: 

20 Tbid. 1: 
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in Philadelphia was made on July 1 by Pierce, 
Cooper, Rowland, and Walker; and on Septem- 
ber 2, 1796, Taylor reported that he was living 
in a house rented from the principal chiefs “who 
are respectable men and appear desirous for the 
welfare of their tribes and have used indevors to 
prevent spiritous Liquors from being sold amongst 
them. Taylor also reported that he had dis- 
tributed tools and utensils as recommended by the 
Committee.*? 

After such a modest beginning the Quaker resi- 
dents at Oneida reported gradual but continuing 
progress. They failed, however, to induce the 
Oneida to accept the idea of “distinct property,” 
and after two years the missionaries thought it 
best to encourage them ‘ to fence land some- 
what in a United Capacity by classing them in 
such numbers as may be suitable for that purpose. 
”22 The Oneida mission was finally closed 
when it was felt that an impasse had been reached 
because of the undue suspicion of the populace. 

While. the Oneida work was in actual—if not 
very satisfactory—motion, in 1798 the Indian 
Affairs Committee turned its attention to Corn- 
planter and his Allegheny River Seneca. His 
request for Quaker help had, after all, been made 
as early as 1791. Any plans the Quakers may 
have had in this quarter, however, were perforce 
suspended pending subsidence of the tumult be- 
yond the mountains. During this period, Corn- 
planter had maintained his contacts with the 
Quakers and his wish that they help his people 
continued unabated. 

$y 1798, Western Pennsylvania and adjacent 
New York and Ohio were fairly quiet. The 
British had finally turned over the posts at Ni- 
agara and elsewhere to the United States and 
the anti-American Iroquois, led by Mohawk Jo- 
seph Brant, had gone off to Canada with them. 
Those—mostly Seneca—who remained, were set- - 
tled around Buffalo Creek; near Akron, 
York, on 


New 
Tonawanda Creek; or on Cattaraugus 
Creek; the Genesee; and the Allegheny Rivers. 
A few Onondaga, Oneida, Mohawk, and Tusca- 
rora remained in scattered communities. 

Not all of these were of one mind about any- 
thing. Generally speaking, the Genesee-Buffalo 
Creek-Tonawanda delegations, under the influence 
of such men as Young King, Farmer’s Brother, 
and Red Jacket, were still unreconstructed and 


21 bid. 1: 34; also Records, Box I. 
22 Taylor to John Elliott, Sept. 2, 1796, from Oneida, 
Records, Box I. 
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anti-progress—if “progress” meant acceptance of 
teachers and missionaries.”* 

The situation at Cattaraugus-Allegheny 
different. These communities 
by two very unusual characters : 
(“something finished or 


was 
dominated 
Wa’ ondegohta‘ 
past’), usually called 
Chief Warrior, at Cattaraugus; Gai-yen’ twak’geh 
(“It is planted there’) or Cornplanter (John 
Obail, Abeel, etc.) on the Allegheny. Both were 
favorable to Americans and to White help for 
their people. Both were usually wise enough not 
to press their Indians to go faster than they could. 
When, on occasion, they did so, they temporarily 
lost their influence. 


were 


The Cattaraugus settlement the Quakers found 
in 1798 was half Seneca and half Munsee Dela- 
ware. The former had been sent there “to plant” 
in 1780 by the British. The Indians fleeing Sulli- 
van’s New York raid in 1779 had converged on 
Fort Niagara to the number of over 5,000, swamp- 
ing the British supply system and driving Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bolton, the Commandant, to dis- 
traction. In early 1780, as a partial solution, 
groups of such refugees were resettled on lands 
where it was hoped they could support themselves. 

Cattaraugus was so settled by Seneca, orig- 
inally from towns. While American 
Colonel Proctor was at the Buffalo Creek Coun- 


Genesee 


cil in May, 1791, Captain Snake and his people 
came in from Hickorytown, on the Allegheny 
above present Tionesta, Forest County, Pennsyl- 


vania. This band of Munsee consisted of the 
same people amongst whom Moravian David Zeis- 
berger had worked, 1767-1770. They now left 
their homes to get away from the western Indian 
troubles which were coming to a head. On May 
7, 1791, the Council appointed Captain Snake’s 
people a “place to plant in, 


near the village of 
Cattaraugus.” *4 


The Munsee settlement was sev- 
eral miles east of the Seneca; and it appears that 
the two groups had little to do with one another. 
Later the Munsee joined their brethren in Can- 
ada, and on the Cattaraugus Reservation today 
there is little recollection of them. 

The Allegheny River settlement to which the 
Quakers went in 1798 was unique in that it was, 
for the most part, on Cornplanter’s private prop- 


23 J. Taylor, Wm. Gregory & Hannah 
Thomas Wistar for the Committee on 
Nov. 8, 1798, Oneida, ibid. 

24Chapin to Friends, July 6, 1796, Records, Box I. 
Henry Simmons’ letter to the Committee May 23, 1797 
records his failure to induce the Onondaga and Cayuga 
to accept Quaker help. Jbid. 


Jackson to 
Indian Affairs, 
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erty. Earlier, the Allegheny Seneca had lived 
scattered along the River, from near its heads to 
Franklin; but Sullivan’s Expedition of 1779, the 
troubles of 1791-1795, and the various land ces- 
sions had by 1798 concentrated almost the entire 
population at Diono‘ sade’ gi‘ (“there a house was 
burned”), Cornplanter’s town. 

After the 1789 land cession to Pennsylvania 
made at Fort Harmar, General Richard Butler 
suggested that the State give Cornplanter a tract 
of land in this cession for his own, in recognition 
of his services in Pennsylvania’s behalf. After 
considerable delay, three tracts on the Allegheny 
were surveyed to him in July, 1795, for which 
he received patents. One of them was the ap- 
proximately 700 acres on the west side of the 
\llegheny near the New York State line on which 
Diono’ sade’ gi‘ and still stands. 

Just up the River, starting at the New York- 
Pennsylvania line, lay the 42-square-mile piece 
reserved to the Seneca out of the New York lands 
conveyed by the Seneca Nation of Indians to 
Thomas Morris at the Treaty of 
tember 15, 1797. 


stood 


sig Tree, Sep- 
It had not yet been surveyed 
and, while it was generally understood that its 
acreage would lie along the Allegheny on both 
sides thereof, no one was sure where the lines 
would fall. This was another reason for the con- 
centration on Cornplanter’s grant. He, at least, 
knew what he owned. 

When the first Quaker delegation arrived there 
in 1798, they estimated 400 people in 30 houses. 
Cornplanter’s was the largest—really two build- 
ings, about 10 feet apart, each 16 feet wide; one 
about 30 feet long and the other 24 feet long. 
The space between the two was roofed over with 
bark and served for an entry. This was at once 
the home of Cornplanter’s family, the community 
guest house and its “longhouse”- 
and ceremonial activities. 

Although civilization had touched here lightly, 
as evidenced by “3 horses, 14 horned cattle, 1 yoke 
of oxen, 12 hogs” on the whole River, and Corn- 
planter’s sawmill up the River operated: for him 
by a “Dutchman,” George Hildebrand, it was 
essentially aboriginal in its way of life. The 
Quakers reported no supplies plentiful except 
bear’s oil and corn. The women and girls tended 
the fields and cooked. The men hunted, fished, 
swapped stories, played games, and busied them- 
selves with the preparation for and conduct of 
the numerous civil and religious ceremonials that 
leave so little time for less important things in 
any really Indian society. 


center of social 


The religious activ- 
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ities centered around a big post carved in human 


likeness and decorated with ribbons and trinkets. 
In and around the several 
required, the 
functioned day and night. 


their 
societies 


where 
medicine 


houses 
services were 

In the fall the community dispersed up and 
down the River for hunting. In the spring, the 
able-bodied put out from the cove at the mouth 
of Cornplanter Run in boats filled with the sea- 
son’s fur take, bound for Pittsburgh and its trad- 
ers. Pay was taken mostly in whiskey and when 
the flotilla returned, usually in early May, the 
community was drunk for a week. 
ceptions 


The few ex- 
such as Cornplanter and his family 

shut themselves in their house or hid out in the 
woods. Deaths from brawl and exposure were 
No one was safe until the whiskey 
Even then it was not too hard to get 
whiskey from White bootleggers who set up shop 
on the river islands on the theory that they were 


no man’s land.” 


common, 


was gone. 


This was the situation into which the party of 
five Quakers introduced May 1/7, 
1798.% The five Simmons, 


themselves 
were Henry Tr, 

Pa. Archives 2, ser. 4 
Meyers, 1876. 

6 The story of the Friends’ Seneca’ work 
started in 1798 is intended to be merely a quick sketch 
of the background against which the 
observations of 1806 may be 


594, Harrisburg, E. Kk 


ensuing 


Philips Journal 
projected. The clutter 
of citations to the many sources from which it is drawn 
seems out of place, so such references will be made only 
for the material that cannot be found in one or more 
of the following. The best single account of the Indians 
as found by the first-coming Quakers is in Halliday 
Jackson’s Sketch of the religion and 
government of the Seneca Phila. and 
N. ¥., Marcus T. Hooper, 1830. His 
connected stay (1798-1800) with 
them is titled “A short history of my sojourning in the 
wilderness.” It written after his return in a 
curious pseudo-Biblical idiom unlike his usual, and pub- 
lished in the April and July numbers of Pennsylvania 
History, 1952. too, is the best single pub- 
lished account of the whole Quaker-Indian effort from 
its beginning to 1828 inclusive, in his Civilization of the 
Indian natives .. ., loc. cit. 
cabulary for 


manners, Customs, 


Indians in 1800, 
Gould & I. T. 
story of his two-year 


Was 
Jacks yn’s 


He appends a Seneca vo- 
peculiarities one can most easily 
account by assuming that his informant was toothless. 
The Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore, Pa., 
has a Mss. diary kept by Jackson at Genesinguhta; and 
Mrs. J. Ross Ewing, West Grove, Pa., has the diaries 
letter-books of Henry Simmons, Jr. Simmons’ 
accounts are especially valuable since he actually lived 
among the Indians at Cornplanter’s town while Jackson 
and Swayne were up the river at Genesinguhta. Ex- 
tracts from Simmons are in M. H. Deardorff’s “The 
religion of Handsome Lake: its origin and development,” 
published as part of Bur. Amer. Ethnol, Bull. 149, 


whose 


and 
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Joel Swayne, Halliday Jackson, Joshua Sharples, 
and John Pierce. The first three were young 
men assigned to remain among the Indians and 
carry on the work; Sharples and Pierce were 
older men, members of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, who came along to settle them in it. The 
party had left Philadelphia, April 30, 1798; got 
to Pittsburgh, May 10, where they arranged for 
4,300 pounds of supplies to be forwarded by boat. 
They left Pittsburgh on the twelfth. The land 
trip, estimated at 160 miles, took five days. On 
the way they met few Whites, except at Fort 
Franklin where they stayed overnight and break- 
fasted with Captain Fowler. On the night of the 
sixteenth they slept on the floor of a good house 
just built by the Holland Company on the site 
of Warren, headquarters for its surveyors and 
settlers. 

The next day they went over the Scandia hill 
to Cornplanter’s town, where they got a warm 
welcome and lodgement in the larger half of the 
Chief’s house. A general council was arranged 
Washington, 1951; and in an appendix to Jackson’s “A 
short history of My Sojourning * mentioned above. 
For the body of Handsome Lake’s teaching as remem- 
bered by some of his followers one should, of course, 
read Dr. Arthur C. Parker’s The code of Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca prophet, issued in 1913 as New York 
States Museum Bull. 163, Albany. 

Joshua Sharples and John Pierce, who accompanied 
the younger men in 1798, left accounts. The former's 
was published in Vol. 31 of The Friend: A Religious and 
Literary Journal, Philadelphia, 1848. Pierce’s ‘Notes 
on a visit to the Seneca Nation ... in 1798” is in the 
Friends’ Hist. Library, Swarthmore College. Isaac 
Coates was a member of the 1799 visiting committee. 
His notes were published in part in Vol. 62 of The 
Friend, 1889. The Coates journal is one of the many 
items in two Mss. volumes (5-6 pp.) titled Jndian records, 
kept at Tunesassa School until it was torn down, when 
they were removed. Over the devoted hands of 
Quaker residents there copied material of all 
(ranging in date from 1668 to 1859.) There, too, were 
the Mss. journal (940 pp.) of Joseph Elkinton, 1815-1864, 
covering the period of his long tour of duty at Tunessassa 
and his later frequent visits thereto. 

The story of the Cornplanter land grants is in Dear- 
dorff, 1941, loc. cit. The Friend (whose vol. 1, number 
I is dated Oct. 13, 1827) from time to time printed 
relevant letters, journals and the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee reports. The Committee itself authorized a 
series of small books covering its activities, such as the 
early A brief account of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed in the year 1795 by the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c. for pro- 
moting the improvement and gradual civilization of the 
Indian natives. It appeared under this title in Phila. 
in 1805, and in slightly different form in London 1806. 
Others from the same source followed at intervals. 


years 


sorts 
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for the next day at 10:00 a.m. The Quakers 
were disappointed to find no women present, 
though they had specially asked for them. Corn- 
planter opened the session with customary thanks 
for their safe arrival; and invited them to speak. 
The communication from the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee and the recommendation secured from Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, in command at Pittsburgh, were 
read and interpreted by Henry, Cornplanter’s 
educated son. The meeting then adjourned so 
that the Indians might consider. They were at 
it all the next day until 6:30 p.m. when the 
council reassembled. Cornplanter’s reply indi- 
cated plainly that not all. were enthusiastic; but 
it had finally been agreed that the young men 
might stay for a two-year trial period. By that 
time the Seneca would know whether they had 
any land left out of the sale to Morris and whether 
they would actually get their money for it. 

The Quakers said they were satisfied and here 
introduced the.question of a place for the young 
men to live. General Wilkinson at Pittsburgh had 
warned them that Cornplanter’s sense of private 
property was very strong; and they had decided 
not to settle the young men on his Grant, since 
they feared the Chief would claim any improve- 
ments for his own. They, therefore, had decided 
to build their proposed house and barn across the 
line on the 42 square miles reserved for the “Sen- 
eca Nation” at the Big Tree Treaty. 

Within the next few days they fixed on a spot 
about “nine miles from hence up the river’ where 
“latterly stood a town called Genesinguhta, the 
inhabitants of which a few years since mostly re- 
moved here. About 10 miles further up the river, 
we understood, a settlement had latterly been 
made. From the best information we could get 
we thought some where about the old town would 
be the most suitable place to fix on, it being about 
half way between the upper settlement and the 
lower town.” 

Here at Genesinguhta they found about 150 
acres of partly cleared flat and three or four 
families yet remaining. They paid twenty dollars 
for one of the houses, moved in on the twenty- 
third, and at once set out potatoes and some seeds 
that Cornplanter had given them. 

On the twenty-eighth a general council was 
called at Cornplanter’s town to hear the Quaker’s 
final speech. In it they outlined their program. 
They expressed the hope that some would remove 
to Genesinguhta where the young Quakers could 
teach them to farm; promised to send smith’s 
tools and help build a grist mill; and proposed 
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an incentive system under which premiums would 
be given for certain quantities of wheat, rye, po- 
tatoes, and corn raised by Indians on their own 
land, and like premiums for cloth made from yarn 
spun from their own flax and wool. 

The “committee then expostulated with them 
on various subjects: particularly their excessive 
use of strong drink.” 

After the usual deliberation, the Indians _ re- 
plied saying, in effect, we know you wish us well 
but “the white people are rich and got everything, 
the Indians are poor and have nothing. . The 
white people have cheated us and now we have 
but little left.” However, they would try to do 
as the Quakers asked, though too much is not to 
be expected. 

Then the Quakers added a few more “expostu- 
lations” on the “unreasonableness of their present 
practice of making their mothers, wives and sisters 
work all day whilst they were playing with 
their bows and arrows, etc.” Industry was com- 
mended to the Indians as the way approved by 
the Good Spirit who “if they were good and in- 
dustrious would love them and bless them 
many good things.” 


with 
The council adjourned, the 
Quakers to sup with Cornplanter on a kind of 
warm bread made of boiled beans and bear’s oil 
—all there was to eat, since there was little meat 
at this time of year. They washed it down with 
sassafras tea and Sharples notes that ‘““we have no 
cause to complain of our living if it was not for 
the dirt.” 

Pierce and Sharples left on June 7 and the three 
young men set about establishing themselves, 
building a new house and a barn, laying out and 
fencing their fields. Swayne and Jackson bore 
the burden of setting up and running what was 
intended as an agricultural demonstration center 
here at Genesinguhta. Simmons was assigned to 
teach the children to read and write and the adults 
such morals as opportunity afforded, so he lived 
at Cornplanter’s town and in his house. He alone 
had had previous experience with the Indians, for 
several years among the Oneida; hence, probably 
his selection for this work. 

Signs of progress in the agricultural depart- 
ment were slow in showing. The Indians tried 
to be fair about the matter—even scientific. One 
plot was set aside for experimental purposes. 
Half of it was planted and worked by the women 
in the old way. The other half was ploughed and 
cultivated in the Quaker way. But the better 


harvest on the latter was not of itself enough to 
Plowing and culti- 


sell the Quaker bill of goods. 
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vating required a man to handle the implements 
and the team, and what Indian would be caught 
at it? The Quakers found a hardy soul or two 
who would if none of his friends were looking at 
him. Accordingly, they tried to induce a few 
selected pioneers to move with their families away 
from the town to new farms at Genesinguhta. By 
early 1801 none had done so. They offered help 
in building houses there by way of additional per- 
suasion ; but little came of that for a while. 

The In- 
dians took to it in a big way, and before long they 
had more animals than they could winter over— 
an additional embarrassment to the Quakers, who 
had to buy the feed. 


Livestock raising was another matter. 


But help for the Quaker program was on the 
way from a quarter so unexpected and in a form 
so strange that it was not recognized as help at 
all when it arrived. Down at Cornplanter’s town, 
Henry tried to run a school in the 
Chief's house, but the going was rough. When 
the weather was bad it was full; when it was 
good, nobody came. 


Simmons 


In the evening he sat with 
the men, listening to their stories and trying to 
answer the many questions they asked him about 
the Whites and their especially how the 
Whites reconciled their religious professions with 
their treatment of the Indians. 
Whites and Indians to marry? Since each went 
to a different Heaven (or Hell) when he died, 
what would happen to the half-breed children? 
Why, if the Bible was intended for Indians, hadn't 
it been fixed so they could read it?) Why had the 
Whites killed their own Saviour, about whom they 
talked so much? 


Ways 


Was it right for 


And so on and on, 

Older and wiser men than Henry have had 
trouble answering such Indian questions, but he 
did the best he could. He didn’t argue. He sug- 
gested that if some of them learned to read they 
could answer questions for themselves. His fa- 
vorite resort, especially when he was asked to 
resolve problems of right and wrong, was the 
Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light. Look and 
listen to what’s inside you. God has put some- 
thing there that will tell you which is which bet- 
ter than men or books can. This line had a nat- 
ural appeal to his audience since it was not unlike 
their native belief. 

Lying in his bed in a corner during these ses- 
sions was Cornplanter’s older half-brother. He 
was no undistinguished person since he bore 
one of the great Seneca federal chief’s names— 
Ganioda’yo’ (“It is a very large lake”; whence 
Handsome Lake, his English name). He had, 
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too, some reputation as a seer. However, he was 
now sick and worn out with drink, cared for by 
his daughter and her husband, and not much re- 
garded in the community. At the men’s club 
sessions he said little; but he listened to the dis- 
cussions, and to the testimony in support of Sim- 
mons’ teaching often given by various members 
out of their own experiences, especially their vi- 
sions—more real to Indians than reality. 

On June 13, 1799, Cornplanter’s sons killed a 
woman considered by all to be a witch. Two days 
later, Handsome Lake had the first of a long series 
of visions that was to result in his erection to the 
place of Prophet of the new Religion (Gai'wiio‘: 
“good word; gospel’) still followed by a large 
number of Iroquoians here and in Canada. 

Simmons and Swayne were on hand when he 
wakened from his trance to tell how he had been 
taken by three messengers to the other world, and 
there commissioned to lead his people back to the 
paths of righteousness. He had been reluctant to 
accept the charge, citing his own past record 
against himself. But he lost the argument on 
the ground that while his behavior had been bad 
he had always been essentially a good man. This 
first vision was followed by others. The cumula- 
tion was remembered by his followers; and is re- 
cited today at appropriate seasons in the thirteen 
Iroquoian longhouses where they are headquar- 
tered, 

Handsome Lake addressed himself initially to 
the specific evils against which the Quakers had 
inveighed: drink, too easy divorce, mistreatment 
of women, children, and the aged, envy, and idle- 
ness. On his own, he banned the dances and 
ceremonials that were associated with these evils 
(especially liquor), retaining the ancient cere- 
monies that were still entirely religious in char- 
acter, 

Later on he endorsed cultivation of separate 
fields, home-building in the White way and 
raising of livestock—even schooling for children. 
However, he was careful to qualify his advocacy 
of these and other White ways so as to fit them 
into the native pattern and give them an ortho- 
dox Indian warrant. For example, education was 
not for all. Let the people select a few of their 
young folk from each community for the purpose 
so that they could deal with the Whites for the 
whole. Raise larger crops and more livestock 
not to increase your wealth but so that you may 
have more to share with your community. Build 
good houses for the better protection of your wives 
and children when you are gone. 
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It was this ability and willingness to appropri- 
ate White virtues and dye them red that distin- 
guished Handsome Lake’s success from that of 
countless other Indians who, too, saw visions and 
dreamed dreams in which they were commissioned 
to lead their people—usually, however, away from 
all White ways and back to the primitive. Their 
influence was often powerful while the revival 
pitch could be maintained; but only Handsome 
Lake’s has survived a century and a half. 

In some respects even he was reactionary. He 
was uncompromising with witches, and the charms 
and societies through which they practiced their 
craft. He claimed the ability to spot a witch and 
his or her work; and did so on numerous occa- 
sions. The customary punishment for a witch 
was to take him away and cut his throat, as Corn- 
planter’s sons had treated the woman suspected 
of causing death of one of the Chief’s children. 
Throughout his career, Handsome Lake never 
changed his position on this point. His death 
at Onondaga in 1815 is attributed to the witches’ 
vengeance wreaked when he had temporarily let 
down his guard against them. 

No sooner had Handsome Lake delivered his 
first message from the other world on June 15, 
1798, the people turned to Simmons and Swayne 
for an opinion as to whether it was true. Then 
and later the young Quakers were embarrassed. 
On the one hand they recognized that Handsome 
Lake was reciting their own precepts; but they 
couldn’t approve of the sources of his authority 
for them. They frankly hedged, admitting that 
white people had such visions and that much truth 
came out of them so there was no reason why 
Indians couldn’t have them, too. However, they 
recommended caution, suggesting that Handsome 
Lake may not have reported exactly. 

The Indians themselves were of two minds 
about Handsome Lake at first. His teachings 
were the subject of long and serious council de- 
liberations, in some of which the Quakers were 
invited to sit. Indeed, they were at times asked 
by Handsome Lake himself to write down the 
latest reports he had received from the other 
world. For a while Handsome Lake’s credit as 
a prophet at home seems to have been fully hon- 
ored. But by late 1800 he was taking in too 
much territory as a witch-detective to suit every- 
one. Another daughter of Cornplanter’s had 
fallen ill during the Fall and Handsome Lake had 
indicted the whole Munsee contingent at Catta- 
raugus as the culprits. The Munsee had always 
been credited with unusual powers as witches by 
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other Indians. A party of Seneca from Corn- 
planter’s town raided the Cattaraugus settlement 
and brought back several hostages to hold await- 
ing the outcome of the illness of Cornplanter’s 
child. 

sy this time, some of the wiser—including 
Cornplanter himseli—had come to wonder a 
little about this business of condemning a_per- 
son—or a people—to destruction on the mere 
say-so of Handsome Lake. Accordingly, ten 
Allegheny chiefs and two from Cattaraugus ad- 
dressed a remarkable communication to David 
Mead at Meadville, Pennsylvania—a trusted 
friend—laying their problem before him. They 
said they didn’t doubt that Handsome Lake was 
telling the truth as he saw it; but they could not 
help doubting whether it was right to take lives 
on such proof. Mead and twenty other Meadville 
gentlemen replied February 2, 1801. They were 
careful not to impugn Handsome Lake’s motives, 
but they pointed out that White people in time 
past had executed witches on much the same sort 
of evidence with the consequence that some of the 
accusers had themselves been denounced and 
hanged. One had to be mighty careful about these 
things; better go easy.** The resident Quakers 
were careful to keep out of such arguments. It is, 
indeed, rather remarkable that, where they do 
record witch-killing, they do it with little comment. 

During 1799 there was much fencing of land 
at Cornplanter’s town because of the increasing 
number of animals; and a request from the Cat- 
taraugus Indians that they be given a mill and 
Quaker help. During September, four men from 
the Indian Affairs Committee visited Allegheny 
and went on to Cattaraugus to talk with Chief 
Warrior and his people about their letter. Henry 
Simmons went home in October. 

The most remarkable event noted in 1800 is 
that in the spring for the first time one Indian 
took hold of a Quaker’s plow and tried it himself, 
to the surprise of his friends. In May, Jonathan 
Thomas and Jacob Taylor, both with previous 
Oneida experience, came to join Jackson and 
Swayne; but Jackson left in June. By 1801, a 
fence two miles long enclosed Cornplanter’s town ; 
livestock still increased, but no enthusiasm for 

27 Letter from David Mead et al. to Cornplanter et al. 


dated Feb. 2, 1801, is in the Huntingdon Memorial 
Library, HM 20461. A Quaker letter on the same 


subject (May, 1801) is in Records, Box I. The letter 
from Cornplanter to “David Meeds (sic) and others of 
the respectable inhabitants of Cassawageh” is among the 
Penn Mss., Indian Affairs, Hist. Soc. Pa., 4: 56. 


Sele 
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plowing is noted. This was, in fact, the year of 
the experiment previously mentioned, in which 
one strip was worked the old way and another in 
the new. 

By 1802, rail-splitting was on in a big way and 
road-building was started. It was during this 
year that events that were to determine the future 
course and locale of the Quaker work began to 
take shape. Handsome Lake’s influence had ef- 
fectively banned all liquor from the Cornplanter 
town almost from the beginning of his career. To 
that extent the Quakers valued it. But he had 
not yet yielded on schooling, farming, and other 
points. In the spring of 1802 he returned from 
Washington bearing President Jefferson’s en- 
dorsement of him and his teachings. True, the 
President had been careful to convey his respects 
to Cornplanter in the same letter. But this fact 
was not lost on Handsome Lake and his people 
that up to now no Indian except Cornplanter had 
been able to command such high official creden- 
tials. 

The Prophet’s influence was greatly strength- 
ened; and at the same time he was able to report 
more Heavenly support for the Quaker program. 
The school was reopened and the Indians began 
to move up the River to Genesinguhta and _ be- 
yond, with a consequent increase in the number 
willing to farm. 

No clear evidence of an open personal break at 
any time between Cornplanter and his half-brother 
appears. But dissension waxed between their fol- 
lowers. Cornplanter and his party valued and 
supported Handsome Lake in his prophet-teacher 
role; but they had grave reservations about his 
summary ways with witches. As long as the In- 
dians fenced and built at Cornplanter’s town they 
were improving his private property. Naturally, 
he was all for it. But when Handsome Lake 
blessed plowing and removal up-river to separate 
farms, it was something else again. 

The Quaker residents sensed what was coming. 
At Genesinguhta, as long as a few Indians were 
near, they went uncriticized; but now that the 
Allegheny Reservation lines were defined and 
more and more Indians were moving on to it, 
murmurings bubbled up. 

Taylor and Swayne wrote the Committee that 
the Indians were saying the Quakers “enjoy such 
and such benefits from their land,” so they ex- 
pect us to grant their every request, rendering 
“our influence in many things of less avail than 
perhaps it might be if we were situated more in- 
dependent of them.” They suggested buying a 
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suitable piece of land off but near the Reserva- 
tion, where they could relocate.** The Committee 
approved the proposal and it was broached to the 
Indians. On August 30, 1803, both Handsome 
Lake and Cornplanter, in council at the latter’s 
town, agreed to let them remove to their own 
lands, so long as they stayed near at hand. 

Isaac Bonsal, Thomas Stewardson, Isaac Coates, 
and John Shoemaker were delegated by the Com- 
mittee to select a site. On September 24, 1803, 
they found it “on Tuknessasah Creek two 
miles above Genesanguhta and about 1/2 mile 
from the Indian Reservation.” On their way 
home to Philadelphia, Stewardson and Jacob 
Taylor left the others at Buffalo and went on 
to see Joseph Ellicott, the Holland Company 
agent at Batavia, New York. On October 6 
they agreed with him for the purchase for $865 
York State currency. Although the actual deed 
for its 692 acres was not executed until Decem- 
ber 5, 1806, the young men lost no time moving 
on to the Tunesassa tract where they spent the 
winter of 1803 in temporary quarters. 

sy this time the Indians had built a 22-mile 
road connecting Cornplanter’s town and the up- 
per settlements. More families were moving up 
the River. In April, 1804, the resident Friends 
report Cornplanter deposed as chief and _prac- 
tically all except his family leaving his town. 
While many went further up—even two or three 
miles beyond the present Salamanca site where 
no one else had lived in recent years—about ten 
families started a new town “on the bank of the 
River a little above the cold spring on an emi- 
nence of land about 25 feet above the base of the 
River. . . . They have got Conodiu [Handsome 
Lake] with them who presides with the usual in- 
fluence. He has Tekiando or the Indian called 
Blacksnake for his privy counsellor who has also 
been very active in effecting the revolt from under 
Cornplanter’s government.” *° 

Handsome Lake insisted there must be a town 
with a longhouse where the ceremonies could be 
held, though they could fix on any spots of land 
where they pleased for their farms. The Cold 
Spring settlement was (and is) about three miles 
above the mouth of Tunesassa Creek (now called 
Quaker Run on the maps) and on the opposite 


28 Taylor and Swayne to the Committee, Dec. 11, 1802 
in Records, Box I. 

29 Jonathan Thomas to Wistar, April 24, 1804, Records, 
Box 2. Also Pennock, Taylor et al. to Stewardson, June 
9, 1804, Records, Box 2. 
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side of the Allegheny. Several considerations dic- 
tated its location: the cove at the mouth of Cold 
Spring Creek favorable for boat landing ; the good 
land up that Creek; and proximity to the new 
Quaker settlement. It is still the site of the only 
longhouse left on Allegheny Reservation and the 
center for Gai’wiio‘ adherents and observances. 

While the Indians were building there the first 
longhouse, described by Philips in 1806, the Quak- 
ers were busy at Tunesassa. Their new house 
and the grist- and saw-mills were almost finished 
by the 1804 winter. Heavy floods in February 
and March, 1805, not only set back their opera- 
tions, but drowned out the old Genesinguhta set- 
tlement. Most of its residents moved to Cold 
Spring, settling up the Creek. 

At Tunesassa 30 acres were cleared that sum- 
mer; Joel Swayne and Jacob Taylor were joined 
by Hannah Jackson (with previous Oneida ex- 
perience) and by Benjamin Cope and his wife, 
Rachel. The women hoped to teach the Indian 
females spinning and weaving, but accomplished 
little that season. 

Indian rail-splitting, road-making, and house- 
building continued at a great rate during 1806. 
Liquor was entirely banned and Handsome Lake 
was projecting a missionary tour of the Genesee 
towns in the interests of temperance. 
barn at Tunesassa finished and more land 
cleared off. Levi Halftown, one of the two In- 
dians trained to blacksmithing by Quaker John 
Pennock, lived nearby and was useful to both 
Whites and Indians. 

During the winter of 1799, the Quakers had 
given Red Jacket and several other Buffalo Creek 
chiefs a set of sawmill irons; and about the same 
time a mill had been set up at Cattaraugus. The 
Quakers gave some supervision to the latter, but 
practically none to the former, and neither did 
well. The Cattaraugus people made some prog- 


The new 
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ress, but it was nothing compared with that on 
the Allegheny, which was justly the Quaker’s 
pride and joy. 

In 1806 it was a sober community. Under the 
joint influence of Handsome Lake and the Quak- 
ers it was at the beginning of a period of develop- 
ment without parallel anywhere else in its day. 
Fencing, farming, road-making, and house-build- 
ing became fashionable for the men. The women 
and girls promised to take to spinning and weav- 
ing with equal enthusiasm. By this time the 
Quakers had come to accept Handsome Lake as 
an ally. Cornplanter was never their enemy ; and 
by 1807 he had been reinstated as chief. 

sut worms were working inside this flower of 
civilization. By 1828 the Quakers temporarily 
closed the work at both Cattaraugus and Alle- 
gany until such time as the Indians asked for 
their return. The war troubles of 1812, the di- 
visive influence of evangelical Christian mission- 
aries, and land swindles of the period took their 
toll. Never again anywhere were the New York 
Iroquois to re-live such a golden age as that of 
the very early 1800’s on the Allegheny. 

But Bonsal, Jackson, and Philips could not 
know this when, as members of the official visit- 
ing committee in 1806, they expressed their deep 
satisfaction with what they saw. Philips, on his 
first trip, records details seen through the enthu- 
siastic eyes of a newcomer. 

Through all ups and downs the Quaker effort 
at Tunesassa persisted. The fairly recent advent 
of public schools and professional welfare work 
on the Reservation made many of its services un- 
necessary; so a few years ago most of the build- 
ings were torn down and lands sold. A Friend 
still lives there, though, as a witness to the fact 
that the Quakers have not entirely abandoned 
their effort to “find out what good thing the In- 
dians wanted to do, and then help them do it.” 


THE PHILIPS JOURNAL 


Some Short memorandum of my journey in 
order to visit the Indians and our fr“s on the Alle- 
gany River in Company with my 
Tsaac 


3eloved fr4s 
3onsal -and Halliday Jackson? in the 9 


1The names of Isaac Bonsal (Bonsall), Halliday 
Jackson, and John Philips (Phillips) appear as official 
members of the Indian Affairs Committee for the first 
time in 1801. Many of the details regarding these men 
are lost. 

Halliday Jackson had served as missionary teacher 
among the Allegany Seneca from 1798 to 1800. His 


mo 1806 / I Left my own house in a Shower of 
Rain on the first of the 9 mo on 2° Day after 
noon and first day Evening following got to 
interest in the Indians is, therefore, easy to understand, 
but, unless one grasps the simple basis of all Quaker 
service to the Indians and other minority peoples, one 
cannot understand the motives of Bonsal and Philips— 
they simply were following in the tradition of Fox and 
Penn. 

By 1806, when 
appointed, visiting 


Bonsal, Jackson, and Philips 
delegations to the Indians 


were 
were 
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Delamar or Noris’s Mills ? and that Evening wrote 
a Letter home to my wife and family giving some 
account of our journey thus far, which part of it 


routine 
lived 


Except for 
among the 


Jackson, the others had never 
Indians. had made a_ short 
visit in 1803 and Philips’ contact was probably confined 
to seeing Indians who came to Philadelphia to transact 
business. All however imbued with a desire to 
serve and the Philips’ diary printed herein records their 
interest in helping the Indians adjust to a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

Isaac 


Bonsal 


were 


son of 
October 31, 
lived in Berks County. 


Bonsal, Edward and Hannah (Gleave), 
1765. From 1784 to 1791 he 


He appears to have spent most 


was born 


of his other years in and around Philadelphia. Both 
he and his first wife, Mercy (Milhouse), were “ap- 
proved ministers” in the Society of Friends and Isaac 


was at various times given permission to visit Quaker 


meetings in western Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and New England. During 
the period of his service on the Committee, Bonsal was 
attached to the Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. He served 
on the subcommittee which discussed the moving of the 
Quaker mission from Genesinguhta to a new site at 


funesassa, and he accompanied I. Coates, Thos. Steward- 
son, and J. their visit to the Indians 
in August of committee visited the Alle- 
gany, Seneca, and also 


692 acres of land 


Shoemaker on 
1803. This 
Cattaraugus, and 
made the agreement to 
adjoining the Allegany from the Holland 

Company. He died in Richmond, Indiana, in 1831. 
Halliday Jackson, the son of Isaac and Phoebe (Hal- 
liday), was born August 31, New Garden, 
Chester County, Pa. the daughter of 
Thomas Philadelphia on 


Tonawanda 
purchase 
reservation 


1771, in 
He married Jane, 
(Adams) Hough of 


and Jane 


March 18, 1801, and moved to Darby, Pa. Jane died 
in December 28, 1830, after bearing twelve children. 
\pproximately two and a half years later (June 13, 
1833) he married Ann, the widow of Thomas Paschall 


Samuel Gilson of 


Was an 


and the daughter of Kingsessing, 
Philadelphia. Ann approved minister in the 
Society of Friends for more than forty years. The one 
child of this marriage died in infancy. Ann survived 
Halliday Jackson by forty-nine years. 

Jackson, with Joel 


Swaine (Swayne) and Henry 
Simmons Jr., were 


members of the first Quaker Mis- 


sionary group to reside among the Allegany Seneca. 
Jackson’s two years of faithful service is recorded in 
the Manuscript records of the New Garden Monthly 


Meeting. He sustained his interest in the Indians long 


after he was officially released from his mission, and 
served on various subcommittees; subsequently making 
several other official visits to the reservations of New 


York. His interest can be gauged by 
painfully 
laneous 


the number of 
composed diaries, journals, and other miscel- 
manuscripts which he left. Almost without 
exception these are good accounts and show that Jack- 
son was an ethnographer of no mean talent. 

John Philips, the son of William and Mary (Roberts), 
was born in 1753. He married Lydia, the daughter of 
James and Mary (Jackson) Jackson, in 1779 at Hockes- 
sin Monthly Meeting. This marriage lasted sixty-four 


years until Lydia died in 1843. Several children were 
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[ Shall here omit and begin with 2¢ Day the 8" 


Instant we got pretty agreebly entertain’ at 
got | y ag 


a Richard moore house at the mills and set out 
in Company with francis King* and Nicholas 
Waln Junr* who had now Concluded to go all 


born to the Philips. Lydia was an approved minister 
of the New Garden Monthly Meeting and John Philips 
was an elder of it. The fact that their home was used 
as a meeting place for worship is a measure of their 
religious feeling and their acceptance in the Quaker 
community. Philips was a bitter opponent of alcohol and 
Was given permission to speak on temperance at various 
Yearly Meetings. He died in the home of his son-in-law, 
Joseph Chambers, in Chester County, Pa., on January 5, 
1846. Although there is no record of another trip to 
the Indians, Philips continued his work in their behalf 
He zealously attended meetings of the Committee and 
served on all types of subcommittees. The diary which 
we publish herein seems to have been considered as at 
least a quasi-official report. This accounts for its being 
housed with the letters and reports at the Department 
of Records. 

*Noriss Mills or Noris’s Mills were located on the 
outskirts of the present city of Norristown, Pa. They 
were built by Charles Norris on land sold to his father 
by Wm. Penn, Jr., on Oct. 7, 1704. The mills were 
located by the side of the Schuylkill River near a dam 
off the shore of “Barbadoes Island.” In 1806 the mill 
was operated by John Markley. See Shrack, David, 
Norriton Township, Pub. Montgomery County His. Soc. 
1: 122-133; Bean, Theodore W., History of Montgomery 
county, 105, 755, 762, Phila., Everts & Beck, 1884. 

3 Francis King and his wife, Catherine 
emigrated from London, England, in 1795. 
not appear to 


(Kenway ), 
Francis does 
member of the Friends at 
the time his wife presented her certificate of member- 
ship to the Muncy Monthly Meeting on Oct. 23, 1799, 
for herself and five minor children. In 1797 King set 
out as a land explorer and journeyed through western 
Pennsylvania. He induced John Keating and his as- 
sociates to purchase 300,000 acres from William Brigham 


have been a 


in what are now Potter and McKean Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. He became the resident agent and lived on 
the Oswaya near Ceres (Pa.) in the northeast corner 


of McKean County. King’s family joined him in 1798. 
As Keating’s agent, as early as 1801, he surveyed the 
boundaries of his purchase which adjoined the Holland 
purchase in New York State. He made numerous trips 
to Philadelphia and was an intermediary between the 
Philadelphia Friends and their brethren who were serv- 
ing among the Indians. King died in 1814 and his son 
succeeded him as the agent for the Keating interests. 
Mary King, one of his daughters, married Joel Swayne 
(Swaine), a Quaker missionary who resided among the 
Seneca, on June 22, 1814. Consult: King, Maria and 
M. W. Mann, The history of Ceres and its near vicinity 
from its early settlement in 1798 to the present, espec. 
Chapters I and II passim, Olean, N. Y., Gilett and 
Weston, 1896: Turner, O., Pioneer history of the Hol- 
land Land Company, 505-506, Buffalo, Jewett, Thomas 
& Co., 1849. 

4 Nicholas Waln, Jr., was born at Fairhill near Phila- 


delphia, Sept. 19, 1742. He was the 


second son of 
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the way with us and after passing some Dolefull 
mountains came to the habitation of Sampson 
3abb ° whose wife was Glad to see us / went on 
without Lighting to James Yarnels® where we 
halted a Little To have our horses feett Examined, 
we next arrived at majer 
Mss p2 

Wilsons* about 11 oClock himself not at home 
but his wife appeared much pleased to see us, 
We had some Difficulty in finding the way to the 
house as they had made a new Settlement of the 
Road if anything here can be Called a Road—But 
seeing a path Strike off to the Left I told our fr‘s 
To come on for I thought I Smelt some Christians 
that way, which brought us Directly to the house 
although they were very Kind I felt sorrowful all 
the time I was in that Neighborhood, / both they 
and James Eddings’s * family appear to be Settled 


(end mss pl) 


Nicholas and Mary (Shoemaker) Waln. He was edu- 
cated at Penn Charter in Philadelphia and in England 
and became a distinguished and wealthy lawyer. He 
renounced this profession to become a Quaker preacher 
in 1722 and visited Quaker meetings in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, New York, Rhode Island, England, 
and Ireland. Anonymous, Biographical sketches and 
anecdotes of Friends, 381-395, Philadelphia, Tract Assoc. 
of Friends, 1870; Jordan, John W., Colonial families of 
Philadelphia 1: 215-217, N. Y. and Chicago, Lewis Pub. 
Co. 1911. 

> Sampson Babb, the son of Peter and Mary (Lewis) 
Babb, was born in Wilmington, Del. He moved to 
West Chester, Pa., at an early age. In 1767 he was 
disowned by the Society of Friends for “keeping and 
using a fiddle.” For several years he maintained and 
operated a tavern in West Chester. Babb emigrated to 
what became Morris’s Settlement or Morris Township 
in 1800 and settled at a point where A. L. Bodine’s Hotel 
was later established. Babb Creek was named for him 
(second fork of Pine Creek). Babb was largely instru- 
mental in getting a state road built from Newberry to 
Pine Creek and then to Wellsboro. Anonymous, His- 
tory of Tioga county, Pennsylvania, 200, N. Y., W. W. 
Munsell & Co., 1884; Village record or Chester and 
Delaware federalist 3: I, Sept. 29, 1819; ibid. 3: I, 
Jan. 5, 1820. 

6 James Yarnell (Yarnall) was a Quaker. He “died 
February 24, 1843, aged 73 years, 10 ms., 18 dys” ac- 
cording to a transcription from the Quaker Burying 
Ground, Muncy, Pa. History of Tioga county, loc. cit, 


323. 
7A Major William Wilson served as 3rd Lt. of 
Thompson’s Pennsylvania Rifle Battalion, as 2nd Lt. 


and Ist in the First Continental Infantry, as Captain 
and Brevet Major in the Ist Pennsylvania Battalion. 
He died in 1813. Heitman, F. B., A historical register 
of officers of the Continental Army during the War of 
the Revolution, April 1775 to December 1783, 440, Wash- 
ington, W. H. Lowdermilk, 1893. 

8 James Eddings (Iddings), 1759-1811. 
were used interchangeably. 


These names 
Present-day descendants use 
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on middling good Land yet the Country in gen- 
erall is Exceedingly mountainous and Broken 
the thought of placing a young family in so Re- 
mote a Situation (and I thought Likely to be so) 
Stirred all that was movable within me—we sett 
out after Dinner and Stopp* at James Eddings 
Door / his wife appear,d to take it hard, that 
we could Light 3idding her farewell we took 
through the Dolefull woods and mountains about 
10 miles to the third fork of pine Creek, Remark- 
ing we hoped to go Right as we had the Skout 
of a King amongst us—francis being our Leader 
—here we had to Lay in Store 
Mss p3 

Wilderness the poor woman got about Baking 
us some Bread and the man to threshing some 
oats * 


(end mss p2) 


the place was called Boatmans but now 
fermans '° / Their wifes are sisters, and it is said 
were brought up to Shoot bears and Deers &c 

they entertained us as well as they could, / Halli- 
day assisted the poor woman in dressing some 
fowls and Coking, and believe I could have Slept 
some better, poor as our bedding were, fleas and 
all, if it had not been that the woman appeared 
as if She might not Keep about another Day, 

women here is out of the Question as there are 
few Settlements nearer than 10 or 12 miles and 
the paths such that many would think they trav- 
elled at the Risk of their Lives in Day time Let 
alone at night much of the Timber 150 feett 
high and only a Gloomy path in Day Light yet 


Iddings. James Eddings married Mary Pierce, the 
daughter of Caleb and Ann (Mendhall) Pierce, on May 
17, 1780, at the Concord Meeting, Delaware County, Pa 
There were four offspring. James was an approved 
Quaker minister. He first came to Muncy in 1805 at 
which time he presented a certificate from the Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting, Talbot County, Md., March 
11, 1805. He died in Philadelphia, 1811. Hinshaw 
Original MSS. Records-Muncy, Friends Historical Lib., 
Swarthmore College. 

® There seems to be a time gap in the sequence of the 
manuscript. 

10The third fork of Pine Creek is now known as 
Marsh Creek and flows into Pine Creek at a place now 
called Ansonia. Ansonia is on Route 6 about nine 
miles west of Wellsboro. There is nothing there now | 
except two saloons, three houses, and a grocery store. 
The area at the mouth of the third fork is named on 
the original maps as Big Meadows. It is a flat, broad 
area of very fertile land in the Pine Creek Valley. 
There is evidence of long Indian occupation of this flat. 
Josiah Furman we know located there about 1805. We 
also know that a James Boatman lived there during this 
period although later he apparently moved to Ohio. 


These are apparently the 2 people that Philips refers to 
although he spells the name of Furman as “Ferman.” 
Judge Charles G. Webb to Snyderman, Feb. 25, 1954. 
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we Diverted our selves a Little by telling our fr@ 
Isaac that as he was something of a Quack Doc- 
tor, we Should Recommend the poor woman to 
him—and we would take the other Drudgery of 
providing for our journey upon us—sett out on 
3 Day morning as soon as we could Get Ready, 
with some oats Sour Bread &c / went on about 
14 miles to the Elk Lick '' where we found a 

(end mss p3) 
Mss p4 
hunters Camp / turned Down the mouths of our 
Bags and set our horses to feed the hunters 
came to us gave us some venison which we 
Roasted by Sharpening a Stick at one end, Stick- 
ing the other end in the Ground and leaning it 
over the fire | I had to Look at the hunters, their 
Dress &ec and Reflect on their manner of Living 

Set out again and as | was Leading the way, 

a Large Deer Started up near me and Scampered 
away through the Bushes affording a plain Sight 
&c / we Rode on in a Dolefull path amongst the 
mountains Crossing pine Creek and one of its 
branches about 30 times untill we came near the 
head thereof then took over a high hill and Down 
the backside there of untill we came on the Wa- 
ters of allegeny / we turned Down a vally of the 
path near a mile to find water / when we Dis- 
mounted Struck up a fire by a Log fed our horses 
puting bells on them Set some of them 

(end mss p4) 
Mss pd 
out to feed tying the Rest up—Boiled our kettle 
of Chokalate and Eat a;good Supper Spread 
Down our Blankets and went to Sleep, / it Looked 
Discouraging work to me as there was some ap- 
pearance of Rain and Did Drop a Little—Nothing 
Distured, us Except the Gingling of our horses 
bells, and a big owl hollowing—we Rose before 
Day having Slept some 
Started about Sunrise 


Cook* our breakfast and 
Rode on turning Down 
a long narrow vally which I named Elbow Lane, 
and the water where we Slept western branch 
&c / feeding our horses by the way and Cook- 
ing some victuals at an Indian hunting Camp we 
Rode on untill in the afternoon we came to John 
Bells '* house which I called coming to Land 


11 Elk Lick—The 14 miles distance from Furmans 
in the Journal would indicate that this is Big Elk Lick 
where present-day Galeton now stands. Judge Webb 
determined this location from the Turnpike Papers, 
Division of Pub. Records, Harrisburg. Webb to 
Snyderman, August 2, 1954. 

12 John Bell settled in the vicinity of Ceres, McKean 
County, Pa., circa 1798. He was married twice. Mary 
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again for it seemed as if we had been a voyage 
at sea—poor mary bell was so overcome with 
seeing us that the tears flowed Down her Cheeks 
and indeed it felt pleasant to come into 


(end mss p5) 
Mss po 
her Clean and Decent Little house / She Quickly 
set about getting us some victuals (although She 
seem* much overcome) and soon had us a good 
Cup of tea which Eat pleasant / I thought all her 
Conduct was instructive seeming so Resigned to 
her present Lot, a very trying one, / I found to 
herself all that had any feeling within me, was 
moved for her Situation thinking it a great pity 
such a woman Should be so obscured, as She ap- 
peared to me to be possest of as much Exquisite 
sensibity as any woman I had saw—halliday and 
myself went on that Evening to francis Kings 
Leaving the Others at John Bels himself being 
Down for some time at the Indian towns Build- 
ing a house for Indian John peirce ** &c / mary 
King '* was Glad to see us and very kind, but I 
had not the same feellings at that house as the one 
we Left—it had been Concluded to have a meett- 
ing at francis kings on fifth Day at 10 oClock— 
mary Bell came there on foott 3 miles as they 
have no horse with a few more of the English 
Settlers some of them fr*s (end mss p6) 
Bell, his second wife, was the widow of Thomas Bee. 
The Bells were not Quakers, but they applied to the 
Muncy Monthly Meeting to have Mary’s children by 
her first marriage placed “under the care of friends by 
being admitted to membership.” The Bell’s home was 
approximately thirty-five miles from Tunesassa (Quaker 
3ridge). Mary Bell lived until 1850. Her home, which 
was built of hewn logs with a frame addition became 


known for its hospitality. John was a farmer and 
cabinet maker. King and Mann, loc. cit., espec. Chap. 2. 

13“Tndian John Peirce” (usually Pierce) was a steady 
friend of the Quakers and of progress in general. He 
is often mentioned in Quaker journals kept at Tunesassa. 
Joseph Elkinton relied heavily on him during the pro-and- 
anti school arguments at Allegany during the 1812-1830 
period, and Pierce was one of the five pro-school chiefs 
at Allegany who, January 1, 1821, wrote a letter to 
President Monroe, asking his advice on the subject. 
He signed the treaties of the period and was the father of 
Maris Pierce, educated at Dartmouth and the most 
vocal proponent of that element of the Seneca which 
resisted the efforts to move them off their New York 
lands to others in the west. His adoptive English name 
of Pierce was taken from that of one of the earliest 
Quaker delegates to visit the Allegheny. It is still a 
common name among Allegany-Cattaraugus Seneca. 

14 Mary King—one of Francis and Catherine King’s 
daughters. She married Joel Swayne, the Quaker mis- 
sionary. 
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Mss p7 


It appeared to me a Dull time, and as mary Bell 
Express’ some of them were in the Wilderness 
in Every Respect / I felt great Simpathy with 
francis kings Children and at the Close a few 
words turned up I thought with Clearness to 
express to them / our fr’ I B Laboured Con- 
siderably amongst them and upon the whole I 
Could not believe their Settled there was in Di- 
vine Wisdom—after Dinner we took an affec- 
tionate farewell of francis Kings Children © 
mary who Staid with us, 


and 
francis was so kind 
as to go with us for a Guide and in the Evening 
got to major Hoops'® house / he appeared a 
Rough man but was very kind to us—6" Day 
morning / it Rained fast and Looked very Dis- 
courageing But we set out Leaving francis there 

Crossing the mouth of Issue Creek '* and it soon 
began to Rain faster the Bushes were very 
wet and but a poor path / some places we could 
Scarcely find it, having to turn Round abundance 
of tree tops and jump our horses over many Logs 
we miss* the path getting too near the River 

we attempted to Cross the 


(end mss p7) 
Mss ps 


mouth of a Creek through Deep mud amongst 
high weeds and in ascending a Steep bank halli- 
day got out with great Difficulty I attempted 
it a Little Lower Down thinking it a more fa- 
vourable place, but my mare in trying to ascend 
the bank fell back into the mud / I got of I know 
not how but narrowly Escaped being Caught un- 
der her, in the Deep mud She plunged and Strug- 
gled abundantly, Rolled quite Down on her Back, 
I had Recollection Enough to Clear my self from 


15 Francis King’s children were as follows: John, Ann, 
Mary, Martha, James, Sarah, Jane, Annabella, Rebecca, 
and Robert. Sarah and Rebecca died young. 

16 Major Adam Hoops had been an aide to General 
Sullivan during his expedition through Genesee country. 
He was a resident of Philadelphia and knew Robert 
Morris intimately. Morris employed him to explore his 
purchases in New York. At various times he worked 
as a surveyor for the Holland and Phelps-Gorham 
interests. In 1804 Hoops and Ebenezer F. Norton pur- 
chased 10,000 acres of land on which they laid out the 
village of Hamilton. This township was later renamed 
Olean. Hoops never married; he died in straitened 
circumstances in West Chester, 1835. For some time 
before his death he had been living on a Revolutionary 
War pension. Turner, O., loc. cit., 504-505, 522, 540, 
1849; Turner, O., History of the pioneer settlement of 
Phelps & Gorham purchase & Morris reserve, 135-136, 
243, 246-247, Rochester, William Alling, 1851; Ketchum, 
Wm., An authentic & comprehensive history of Buffalo 
2: 50, Buffalo, Rockwell, Baker & Hull, 1865. 

17 Now Olean Creek. 
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her Struggles as She Rose up in part, and then 
went Down again, but at Length ascended the 
bank and although I rec’ no hurt yet myself 
Blanket and Baggage were in a sad Dirty Con- 
dition, and it Raining fast our other fr’s Rode 
back near half a mile and finding another path 
got Safely over higher up / Scraping the mud 
of my Baggage and Cloaths as well as I could 
mounted again feeling thankfull for the Deliv- 
erance 
Mss p9 
our fr? Isaac having his hat pulled of 5 or 6 times 
being behind and having often to Dismount Lost 
his bag of oats in the hurry in the Rain / we often 
had to go Down and up Steep Banks very Slip- 
pery and a Deep Swamp between, but we often 
Dismounted and our horses appeared to 
through with great Difficulty without us 
noon the Rain Slacked and about 3 
Reached an Indian Cabbin 


(end mss p8) 


go 
about 
oClock we 
Stopped and fed our 
horses and going on Soon met a number of In- 
dians amongst whom was Sunfish '* one of their 
Cheifs / he turned about and Ran on to pilot us 
several miles quite as fast as we could follow, 
as he ran on before us, his bare backside Cut a 
Drole figure / a Clout that hang Down behind 
would fly up as he jump* over the Logs some 
what Like a Deers Tail and Diverted us a Little 
—we soon came to the upper Settlements of In- 
dians, they came Running out 
women and Children, of 
to be great Store some nearly naked others 
with abundance of Beads and trinklets about them 
(end mss p9) 


To meet us men 


whom there appeared 


Mss pl0 
Crying out ooh ooh ooh as the Ran to Shake 
hands with us / some of them knew _ halliday 


18 The Seneca call the pumpkinseed (Lepomis gib 
bosus L.) o-gak’gwa (incorporating the word which may 
mean either sun or moon) because of the bright orange 
spot on the long opercular lobe. As a personal name, 
it was borne by a “free mulatto” who worked as a 
messenger for Sir Wm. Johnson in 1767. He may have 
been the same person who, with his brother, lived for a 
long time on Cornelius Creek, near Buffalo. This Sun- 
fish was so-called because he had a red spot in one eye 
reminding the Seneca of the pumpkin-seed. Saml. Kirk- 
land’s Ms. Census of 1789 (Hamilton College Lib.) lists 
a Wolf Clan Seneca chief on the named 
Gahighque, “sunfish.” The Cornelius Creek negro may 
not have been the same man, though he lived until after 
the War of 1812. But Kirkland’s doubt the 


Genesee 


was no 


same Sunfish who guided the 1799 Quaker delegation 
from Allegany to Buffalo; who appears in this Philips 
journal; and who, about 1808, killed a witch in front of 


the Cold Spring longhouse—about the last such killing 
there. 
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and began to Laugh and Look very pleasant, / 
going on we passed by a Large number of their 
houses and farms / I was surprized to see what 
good houses and fences they have made for a 
Great Distance Down the Rich River Bottom / 
at Lenth we arrived at their upper Town Called 
Cold Spring where there is a Large Number of 
midling good Log Houses / they came Running 
out as if we were going to be Devoured making 
a Great Cry and some Laughing / it took us a 
Considerable Time to Shake hands with them, 
getting Clear of the Town we soon met a Large 
number of men and boys who had been Raising 
a house just coming over a hill / the Espyed 
us and blowing a french horn they came Run- 
ning with their axes over their Shoulders—the 


sight Looked Terrific I being fore most my 


mare wheell,? Round and would not face them 
coming up and Crying ooh ooh &c we must 
Shake hands with them all which Took some 
time (end mss p10) 
Mss pll 

amongst this number were Conediu?® Silver 
heels *’ half town*' and many other Drole 


names, | we went on were surprised to see what 


a fine Road the had Cut through the heavy pine 
Timber, Crossing the River we soon arrived 
Little sun to the 
great j [ beloved fr’s wl re f 1 all 
great joy ot our beloved ir°s whom we found a 
well / it was a time of mutual Rejoicing to both 


at Tunesasah a before Down 


19 Conudiu is the common Quaker rendering of Hand- 


some Lake’s name Ganioda’yo’ (“it is a very large 
lake”). Handsome Lake was a half-brother of Corn- 
planter by a common mother. He was older than 


Cornplanter and his father was Indian. 

20 A Seneca named Silverheels (sometimes Silverhills, 
Aroson, Rosa, etc.) was active as a messenger between 
the English and their Indian allies and the French and 
theirs during the 1755-1765 period. What connection 
he had with the Cattaraugus-Allegany Seneca of that 
name, so numerous during the Quaker period, is not 
known. A_ Silverheels married Cornplanter’s youngest 
daughter. The still common there. 

*1 The original Halftown on Allegheny was a leader 
of the Seneca there before Cornplanter, Handsome Lake, 
Blacksnake, and the others originally from Avon on the 
Genesee moved down about 1782 via Buffalo Creek and 
Tonawanda. What the relationship was among them is 
not clear; but the immigrants were accepted and at once 
took over as the dominant hierarchy on the river. Half- 
town was a Corplanter supporter; and it was in his name 
that Cornplanter asked the lands originally occupied by 
his people be reserved to them. He accompanied Corn- 
planter and Big Tree to Philadelphia in 1790, and was 
a considerable personage until his death. There were 
many Indians with the Halftown surname at Allegany- 


Cattaraugus in Quaker times; and the name is still com- 
mon there. 


name is 
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them and us and I thought it was worth some 
trouble for the pleasant feelling I Enjoyed that 
night—the women *° flew about and soon had a 
Table of Dainties Spread in the wilderness and 
we Eat a Sweet Supper together—the Live in a 
beautifull place as I almost Ever saw, have a well 
Contrived Commodious house Barn Grist mill saw 
mill and a fine opening of good Land all in Com- 
pleat order—7™ Day morning / we viewed the 
farm and mills and many other things—in the 
afternoon went Down to the old Genesenguthta 
Town ** / went to see several of the Indians in 





22 Rachel Cope and Hannah Jackson. 

23*Genesinguhta” of the first Quaker settlement in 
1798 was in New York on the north bank of Allegheny 
and about 4% miles above the line by the river’s 
meanders. Their establishment was on the flats in front 
of Oldtown Indian School, still there. Hotchkiss Run 
empties into the river from the west through these flats. 
Mary Jemison mentions a town in that vicinity when 
she came up the Allegheny c. 1762. Her amenuensis 
wrote it Che-ua-shung-gau-tau. Zeisberger called it 
Tiozininossongochta in 1767, and says it was the second 
town on Allegheny at that time, counting from its head. 
The name appears frequently in the records thereafter 
in such forms as Teonsongoto, 1787; Tushanushogota, 
1787; Chenuchshung-Kuchdo, 1791; GinaShung-gochta, 
1794 and so on. 

Older Seneca informants today can make nothing out 
of it except some version of “where they go through 
the houses.” One must in this connection remember 
that two doors, one at each end or side, are necessary 
for a proper Seneca house since so many ceremonials 
require that the celebrants pass in one and out the other. 
The name might signify that the place was the site of 
a longhouse; or some considerable settlement which was 
the center for ceremonial activities, as Cornplanter’s 
town was later. Halliday Jackson suggests it, when in 
his “A short history of my sojourning (loc. cit.), 
he says that Geneshunguhta means “through the hills.” 
Jackson’s Seneca was not very good; and he makes many 
mistakes so that his testimony alone is not entitled to 
full marks. However, when Richard Stoddard in late 
1798 ran the traverse for the laying out of Allegany 
Reservation, he called Cold Spring Creek, some miles 


above Hotchkiss Run, Gen-es-youn-ga-to Creek, and 
again Yet-gens-youn-gat. 
Seneca names were originally descriptive only, not 


affixed as are our proper names to particular places or 
things. At both the Hotchkiss and Cold Spring Creek 
sites three things came “through the hills”: paths from 
the west, the two streams, and the Allegheny itself. 
Philips notes that the flat land up Cold Spring Creek, 
to which residents of former Hotchkiss Run Gene- 
singuhta had removed when they were flooded out, was 
in 1806 called “Genesinguhta Flatts.” One might sup- 
pose that the migrants from old Genesinguhta had 
brought the name with them if it were not that Stoddard 
had for the record applied it to Cold Spring Creek in 
1798. If this latter translation is correct, the name 
might have been used in many places where the situation 
justified it, and so would fit the general pattern of such 
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their houses who seem* much pleased to see us / 
I had to observe (end mss p11) 
Mss p12 

the manners of the women / the have a piece 
of Cloth wrapp,’ pretty tight Round their waist 
and Reaches just below their Knees, then a pair 
of Leggins, many of them much Decorated and 
a pair of moggasans on their feet—Their upper 
Dress, a Short Shift that just Reaches over their 
sort of petticoat but hangs Loose above it, / when 
they want to Suckle their Children they just whip 
up the tail of their Shift to their breasts which 
appears very Oeconimical / when the go abroad 
a blanket Round their Shoulders Compleats the 
whole 


Dress we went in to see the old house 


where our young men Lived, when there 2 In- 
dian Cheifs Came following of us one of them a 
tonewantee **—to know when we would call them 
together in council, as they were soon going off 
to buffello Creek to a 
whole six nations 


General 
therefore 2° 
Spring Town was agreed upon 


Council of the 
Day at the Cold 

they proposed 
sending a Runner Down for Cornplanter *° at 
the Lower Town and the Indians there to come 
up and meett us, about 14 miles of 


(end mss p12) 
Mss pl3 


Came back in the Evening / made some arrange- 


ments for our Council and got a good nights 
Sleep, as we were tired of walking—the half town 
allowed we walk’ just Like Children that were 
Learning how to walk—Ist Day had a Com- 
fortable oppertunity of setting together with our 
fr’s / just before Dinner Cornplanter arrived 
Looked Like an old sage with some Long hairs 
of beard upon his Chin / was honoured to Eat 
names on the Allegheny. The main objection to it is 
that no Seneca informant (some twenty have been con- 
sulted over the last twenty-five years) can see in the 
name any root for “hill, mountain.” All see “houses,” 
and of course, all understand the suffix -guhta, meaning 
“to go through,” as one, for example, goes through a 
covered bridge. The abandoned Genesinguhta site at 
Hotchkiss Run soon acquired the name Gano"da-gayo"s- 
ha", “old town”; and under the name it appears in the 
Tunesassa records, starting about 1810. 

24 Tonawanda. 

25 Cornplanter was born at Avon, N. Y., about 1750, 
the son of John Abeel, a Dutch Indian-trader from 
Albany, and a Seneca woman of influential family. His 
older brother, Handsome Lake, was born of an Indian 
father. Cornplanter’s career is too well known to call 
for extended comment here. There is a good account 
of him in the article “Cornplanter” in Bull. Bur. Amer. 
Ethnol. 30 (1): 349-350, Washington, 1912. 
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Dinner with a King for once / told J taylor ** 
to inform us he was Glad to see us all, / Look- 
ing at my head he Enquired my age—lI told J 
taylor to inform him what it was, and that I had 
a wish to come and see the Indians in their houses 
before I got too old to travel—he informed Jacob 
it was a very good wish and all good, that he 
himself was now got old and could not Expect 
to Travel much more &c / upon asking his age, 
he said he was born about the Time the Corn 
was a foot high 7 years before General Johnson 
took fort Niagara ** (end mss p13) 
Mss pl4 

Being told that sooty Cooty meaning J] parish *8 
Remembered his Smiled and 
we had much friendly 
Discourse with him that afternoon, after a while 
he Left us Saying he would meett us Next Day 


Love to him he 


seemed much pleased 


26 Jacob Taylor was born in Chester County, Feb. 13, 
1760, and died May. 30, 1838. He was the son of 
Abraham and Rebecca Taylor of Kennett, Pa. When 
he enlisted fer service among the Indians, he was living 
under the jurisdiction of the Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 
He served as teacher among the Oneida, and the Seneca 
at Cattaraugus and Cold Spring. He attended, as a 
Quaker official, meetings with the Onondaga. After the 
Quaker mission to the Seneca at Cattaraugus was ended, 
he purchased part of the Quaker land and the grist mill 
and continued to operate as an unofficial missionary and 
teacher. In later years he also worked 
Shawnee at Wapakonetta and Lewistown. Gilbert and 
Ashmead, H. G., Historic homes and institutions and 
genealogical and personal memoirs of Chester and Dela 


among the 


ware counties, Pennsylvania 1: 589, N. Y., Lewis Pub 
Co., 1904. 

27 Fort Niagara fell July 25, 1759. Of all the dates 
assigned for Cornplanter’s birth (usually on what is 


claimed to be his own authority) this is the most likely. 
His father, John Abeel, was born April 8, 1722, in 
Albany, N. Y. The date 1731 usually assigned for his 
son’s birth becomes, therefore, a biological impossibility. 
John was most active among the western Seneca during 
the 1745-1755 period, another argument in favor of the 
later date. 


28 John Parrish was the second son of John and 
Elizabeth (Roberts) Parrish and was born near Balti- 
more January 27, 1729-30. He was a _ recommended 


minister in the Society of Friends and was also inter- 
ested in Indian affairs and the plight of the slaves. He 
made many trips to the Indians: 1773 to Muskingum; 
1791 to Newtown Point Council; 1793 to the 
Sandusky affair; and in 1794 to Canandaigua. 

from a stroke while ministering to 
3altimore jail, Oct. 21, 1807. His diary of his trip with 
Cornplanter, Big Tree, Farmer’s Brother, and other 
Seneca is in the Hist. Soc. of Penna., Box AM 566— 
a copy made by Richard Eddy. In it Parrish notes that 
Farmer’s Brother gave him his Indian name “Sutticutty, 
signifying Level.” Taylor, Francis R., Life of Wm. 


Lower 
He died 


prisoners in the 


Savery, N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 
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at the Council / we Spent the afternoon pleas- 
antly Discoursing with many Indians that came 
to see us, Jacob Interpreted for us—I forgot to 
mention that when we were at francis Kings there 
were a smart frost that killed their vines Gen- 
erarrally—2¢ Day the 15" Instant 
breakfast to the 
miles 


we went after 
Council walked on foott about 3 
after we arrived a man walked up and 
Down the River Bank and through the Town, 
blowing a trumpet with a Changeable melodious 
sound which it is said could be heard 5 miles / 
a Little before the Council, began a Greivious 
Quarrel had Like to have broke out between 2 
Indians, / Cornplants son ** was one, who had 
Charged the other with assisted in the Concealed 
of a horse that was Suppossed to be Stole, / they 
Drew up to Each other with tomahowks Drawn 
in their hands / the Sight was frightfull but Jacob 
Taylor interfering Stept between them, and soon 
had all Settled and Quiet / upon the Last blow 
of the trumpet we were Called in (end mss p14) 
Mss p15 

To a Long Council house built on purpose with 
2 fires along in the middle / when the Collected 
in to the number as was supposed of near 200 
Divers amongst them the Chieifs Sat 
along upon one side / when they Generally be- 
gan to Smoke their pipes untill I Could Scarcely 
see across the house 


women 


Conediu address us with a 
Considerable Speech saying they were Glad to 
see us all and that the good Spirit had preserved 
us through the wilnerness in our Long journey 
&c which was Interpretted to us / then he ad- 
dress* himself with a Long Speech to the Indians 
to attend to what we had to say to them &e which 
we did not understand not being interpretted to 
us only as Jacob told us afterwards What he said 
&e then the Letter from the committee in phila- 


29 Henry 
under 


Abeal (Obail, etc.) was educated in the east 
government auspices. His career was _ hectic. 
After two years in the “University School” at Phila- 
delphia, where he learned little or nothing according to 
his sponsor, Col. Pickering, he was placed briefly in a 
New York Academy; and from there transferred to Dr. 
Hunter’s School, Woodbury, N. J. Pickering, then Sec. 
of War, wrote Dr. Hunter, Jan. 12, 1795, saying the care 
of Henry “has now devolved on me” (Pickering Papers, 
Mass. Hist. Soc.). Henry remained with Dr. Hunter 
through the summer of 1795, but the experiment seems 
to have ended with his return at government 
to Canandaigua in April, 1796. O'Reilly [sic] 
tions, New-York Hist. Soc. Supplementary 7: 5. Henry 
appears often as interpreter. He was commissioned 
“major” by the Americans in their Indian forces about 
Buffalo during the War of 1812, and served with credit. 
He died on the Tonawanda Reservation about 1835. 


expense 
Collec- 
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delphia was Read by H Jackson by Short para- 
graphs and Interpretted, / they then told us if 
any one of us had any thing more To say to Do 
it then the following Speech which we had 
Drawn up was Read and I B * address’ them 
upon the improprioty of putting away their wifes 
and marrying others &c and Queryed whether 
they had felt something in their own minds 

(end mss p15) 
Mss plo 
which Convicted them of doing Evill in such 
Conduct &c Halliday addressed them on the 
Subject their improvement in many things since 
he was there &c / I mentioned to them what I 
had observed of their Children being Generally 
brought up in Idleness / that they need not Ex- 
pect such as were brought up so Idley to take 
to business after they grew up and that it was 
the way to Learn them bad Habits and more to 
the same Effect &c—all which they Listened to 
with attention, / Conediu addressed them to at- 
tend to was said thanked us for our 
advise and said they would meet us in Council 
the next Day *? at 12 oClock / Nicholas Silver 
heells ** and Cornplanter address them upon the 
subject of what had been said and so the Council 
broke up, began a Little after 11 and broke up 
about one oClock / the Speech is as follows— 
To the Chiefs and Indians Residing on the alle- 
genah River—Brothers attend / you have now 
heard the speech your brothers the Quakers has 
sent with us from philadelphia and we hope the 
advice they have given you will sink Deep in 
your hearts 
Mss pl7 


what 


(end mss p16) 


if any part of it Does not feell Easy to you that 
you will tell us 


srothers We have come a great 
way to see you, and our fr‘s that Live Beside 
you, and are thankfull to the Great Spirit to find 
them and you well, and that Love and friendship 
Still Continues between you and them—We have 
often heard that you were Growing more Indus- 
trious, and since coming amongst you it has af- 
forded us much Satisfaction to see the improve- 


30 Tsaac Bonsal. 

1 Customarily the Indians met alone to discuss the 
contents of a council speech and agree on an answer 
before they gave their reply. 

82 Nicholas Silverheels was a person of some educa- 
tion, since he signed his own name as witness to a deed 
for a Warren lot, Feb. 9, 1808. He purchased three 
lots in the town of Franklin, Sept. 19, 1801, patented 
to him, Aug. 23, 1804. Later he fell by the wayside and 


became a bootlegger. However, before he died 


(ca. 
1814) he repented. 
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ments you have made—that you have built Com- 
fortable houses fenced mi any farms and have such 
good Corn and other things Growing, where the 
Land was so Lately Covered with trees and 
3ushes—and we hope you will not be Discour- 
aged at the Labour it takes to Clear your Land, 
for it is very good, and if you farm it well—it 
will produce a Great Deal of Grain and Grass, 
which will Enable you to keep your Stock of 
Cattle much better than you now do and you will 
Live more Comfortably your selves—Brothers we 
see you have a great many Children and we want 
you To Learn them to work while they 
for when Children Grow up in Idleness they Do 
not Like to go to work afterwards—as we are 
Desirous to promote your welfare we have 

(end mss p17) 


are young 


Mss p18 

some things to propose for your Consideration 
We think if you would place two of your Boys 
under the Care of our fr‘s at Tunesasah to be 
instructed in the farming Business—or Learn to 
manage the mills—they might be of Great use 
among your people boys Should be of 
Sober Conduct and our friends would 
think suitable to take—they might Stay six months 
or Longer if Necessary and when they were in- 
structed others might come in their places and by 
this means some of your boys might be Learned 
to Carry on the farming ‘ 
do, / Brothers two of our women have been 
some time at Tunesasah with a Desire to in- 
struct your women in things that will make your 
Lives more comfortable 
ceived benefit, from of your women learn- 
to make which Enables them to 
Keep your Cloaths and houses more Clean—This 
is very but we think if some of your Girls 
would go to our women and Learn how to Spin 
flax and wooll it would be of ¢ 
you—and our fr‘s will assist you in Getting it 
made into Cloth— (end mss p18) 
Mss plg 

Wooll we Dont expect you can get a Great Deal 
of yet, but we saw some flax of your own Raising 
and our friends have a Little wool and a Little 
flax which they will be willing to give you, to 
begin with and next you can Raise more 
flax—a house is built for such of your Girls to 
work in as incline to be instructed and some 
wheells provided Brothers we were Glad to 
observe you have made such good Roads in many 
places along this River, / this makes it Com- 
fortable Travelling and opens a way for you to 


these 
such as 


Business as our fr‘s 


We hope you have Re- 
some 
ing how Soap, 


gor dd, 


Great advantage to 


year 
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get your Grain to the mill / We are Satisfyed 
with the proposals our fr’s have made to you 
with Respect to sawing your Boards and Grind- 
ing your Grain, but we think it will be Necessary 
for them to take toll after time they proposed to 
you It would be a both to our 
friends and us if you would not bring your Grain 
to the mill on the first Day of the week, as your 
friends do not wish to be 
Mss p20 

interupted in the time of their meetting or work 
on that Day / Brothers if you wish us to send 
on any more tools for our friends 
we wish you to tell us your mind, / as you know 
we told you before that we would send on a few 
sythes augurs Sickles &c for our fr‘s to sell to 
such of you as might want to buy, But that they 
Should Leave off Lending and we hope 
Blacksmiths will be industrious and 
what toolls they Can—Brothers we have said 
much to you but we wish to add a Little more, 
our fr‘s in their Speech have told you their De- 
sire that all men Should Live in peace and Love 
another, and we know it is pleasing to the Great 
Spirit for mankind to Love Each other and try 
to Do unto another We 


Satisfaction 


(end mss p19) 


To sell to you, 


your 
make you 


therefore 
Like 
man united together in good 
works and then when one of you fall another will 
help him up and the Great Spirit will prosper 
you—your Chiefs will then unite together in 
Leading you on to Do Right—Brothers we 
often heard of your Resolutions 
Drinking whiskey 
Mss p21 

and other Strong 
Hearts 


Good one 


Desire you may all Live in harmony and be 


the family of one 


have 
against 
(end mss p20) 


gC vd 


Drink and it has made our 
Glad to find you have kept these good 
Resolutions for you as well as us are sensible 
that Long ago it was your Greatest Enemy, and 
that your Quitting the use of it has been a Great 
Blessin g to you we,wish you to Keep your Eyes 
open and your minds Strong that you may not 
Let this Enemy again, and we that 
you will not Buy or sell it any more / Brothers 
there are other things Does much harm, 
which is playing Cards Gameing and other idle 
practices / we hope you will keep out of thise 
things as it will Lead you off from industry and 
hinder the work we Desire to promote 
amongst you—and you must not think our frs 
at Tunesasah have come for the sake of pay, 
To Spend so much time amongst you, But they 
felt their hearts so warm,’ with Love to you that 
they were made willing to Leave their Comfort- 


Rise Desire 


which 


ye re cl 
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able Dwellings and near and Dear fr*s to pro- 
mote your wellfare / and 
deavours to Do you good— 
Mss p22 

has been pleasing to the Great Spirit, which has 
made their minds Easy in Staying so Long from 
their Relations and fr‘s 


we believe their en- 
(end mss p21) 


we hope you will at- 
tend to their good advice and as you Continue to 
persevere in industry and Sobriety your friends 
will be happy to see your improvements / but if 
at any time you fall into your former habits of 
Drinking or other bad practices it will Discourage 
your friends the Quakers from assisting you 
Brothers as our friends at Tunesasah have the 
mills and farm to attend to themselves you can- 
not expect them to Do a Great Deal of work for 
you, but if at any time you want instruction about 
fenceing of your farms building your houses or 
Laying out Roads apply to them and they will be 
always ready to Give you such council as they 
may think Best—We have now Spoke our minds 
plainly and we wish you to Speak plainly to us, 
that if there is anything that is not understood 
between us, or between our fr’s and you we may 
have they Difficulty Removed out of the We 
intend to Spend a few Days more with our fr‘s 
and go and view 
Mss p23 

some more of your farms, that we may be enabled 
to carry back a true account to our fr‘s at phili- 
delphia—Tunesasah 9° mo 15 1806 Signed I Bon- 
sal J Philips H Jackson / 3* Day morning the 
16" We find Cornplant Stil Continues to be 
Displaced from being head Chief which We ap- 
prehend is a great Loss 


(end mss p22) 


to the Indians here as 
he appears to be much the wisest man amongst 
them / many of them want him Replaced again 
But can not get it Effected / at the council he 
put on a good Deal of voluntary humility ap- 
peared in a mean Dress &c this morning we 
went to Genesengutha flatts ** to see Blue Eyes *4 
farm and some others from thence to the Council 


which began about one oClock / a Large num- 


ber of men, and some women attending / after 


‘See Genesinguhta note No. 23, ante. 

‘Blue Eyes was one of the most progressive of the 
younger Allegheny River Chiefs. Although a Hand- 
some Lake adherent, he did not waver in his support 
of the Quaker program. His Indian name was Geoya’ge 
which does not translate “blue eyes.” “Blue Eyes” was 
a shortened form of “The Blue-eyed Chief,” under 
which full title Secretary of War Dearborn addressed 
him, August 17, 1802. 
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some Time mush ** Stood up and made a Speech 
signifying he was poor and that made him always 
hungry which was interpreted to us by a Dutch- 
man *° that had been taken prisoner amongst the 
indians when young and Still continues with them 
Brothers when your young men Came first to 
Live amongst us they saw we were poor. the 
took pity on us they told us they came to assist 
us—at first we did not 
Mss p24 
understand fully what your intentions might be 
but after Consulting among ourselves 


Ss 


(end mss p23) 


we thought 
it was a great thing that your young men came 
to instruct us—being more than white people had 
Ever Done before we concluded to try them 
one or two years to see whether they were our 
ir’s or not, / we afterwards Requested them to 
bring on toolls for us to Learn to work with 

which we found a Great advantage by / we then 
began to improve and Do much better / you then 
Desired us to get our Children instructed to Read 
and write and offered to instruct them 
could effect 


this we 
hecause our people were then so 
fond of hunting, they would take their wifes and 
Children so much in the 
think hard of this, 


woods—you must not 
you then proposed to give 
premiums or money to such of our people who 
would be industrious in Learning to work / some 
time after vou Concluded to bring on tools as you 
thought they would be better than money 

(end mss p24) 
Mss p25 
Then after a Little Cerimony and Rather Reflect- 
ing upon Cornplant for being too forward hereto- 
fore in their Councils his Speech Ended—Tichi- 


endo ** then Spoke / Brothers we expect it is the 


35 Mush—husband of Cornplanter’s 
Lake’s sister, Gayant’-go-gwus. 
means “dry mush.” 


and Handsome 
His name, Odjis’kwathé’, 
The name is still in use. He was 
a strong Handsome Lake partisan; and became a strong 
advocate for the Quakers after 1806. 

® Peter Snider was one of the numerous White cap- 
tives taken young during the Revolution who elected to 
remain with the Seneca. The name is 


common now 
among Allegany-Cattaraugus Seneca. 

37 Should read “not effect.” 

38 Tichiando is a variant of Governor Blacksnake’s 


first 


name. He says in his autobiography dictated to 
the Indian Benjamin Williams for Lyman C. Draper 
about 1846 (MS. in Wisconsin Hist. Soc., Madison) 


that he was first named “Dah-ga-ya-doh or The Boys 
3etting.” The word means “two wagers laid side by 
side,” as in the Bowl Game. It is almost the same as 
Thayéndané’keé™, the name of Mohawk Joseph Brant, 
which means “two matched bets set side by side.” 
Blacksnake was born at Kendaia, on the east side of 
Seneca Lake, after 1750. His mother and Red Jacket’s 
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mind of the good Spirit that we have met together 
in Council to Day and we thank they Great Spirit 
that we are well and hath given us a fine Clear 
Day—yesterday you told us all the Speech you 
brought from the Council at philadelphia and we 
thank our fr“s for it Sooty Cooty meaning J parish 
particularly as it was Like Shaking hands to- 
gether with Both men and women—you told us 
to open our Ears and Listen well to all we say— 
now we hope you will make your minds Easy 
you say you have often heard how we that Live 
on the allegeny are increasing in industry / that 
you also heard we Continued our resolutions 
against the use of whiskey and (end mss p25) 
Mss p26 
you hoped we would not Let it Rise again / you 
wished your words might sink Deep in our hearts 
and you told us how your forefathers had Learned 
you to work when you were young and you found 
it good to Learn your Children to work—Brothers 
we are now altogether / we suppose you feell 
yourselves happy and we feell ourselves happy 
now all the Indians and the white people too, 
knows that they Great Spirit talks with our 
prophet / it is now 7 years since he began first 
to talk with him and he told the indians they 
must leave of Dringing whisky and they have 
Declined the use of it—Brothers you must tell 
your fr’s when you go home to make their minds 
Easy for we are Determined never to Let it Rise 
again and also to persue habits of industry and 
never Decline it / your fr’s that Live here and us 
(end mss p26) 
Mss p27 
are Like one for when we want any thing Done 


we consult them and they assist us, and our 


were sisters. When he was two his family removed 
to Avon; and for the following years his career was 
closely tied up with that of Cornplanter, his “uncle” in 
the Indian sense. They went to the Revolutionary Wars 
together; and together came down to the Allegheny 
about 1782. During the 1791-1794 period his 
appears often in the record, but usually under a 
shortened form as Cayendoe, Cyoendoa, Kyendo, etc., 
or as “Cornplanter’s Nephew” or merely “Nephew.” 
He sided with Handsome Lake when the Prophet 
and his followers removed from Cornplanter’s town to 
Cold Spring. For the rest of his days he was Gaiwiio‘s 
most influential supporter on Allegheny and a_ steady 
friend of the Quakers there. He gave various versions 
of how he acquired the name Governor Blacksnake. At 
one place he said Major Henry O’Bail gave it to him 
while Blacksnake was serving as an ensign in the Ameri- 
can Indian forces at Buffalo during the 1812 affair; 
in another he claimed George Washington himself so 
baptized him in 1791 in Philadelphia. His descendants 
call themselves Blacksnake, Nephew, and some simply 
Black. He died near Quaker Bridge, Dec. 26, 1859. 


name 
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prophet also tells us, and We get instruction from 
both—Tichiando which it is means black- 
snake ended his speech here—after some time ** 
Johnson Silver heells *° Spoke srothers you 
have told us you wished 2 of our young men to 
go and Live with your fr‘s at Tunesasah to Learn 
to work and you To have the Choise of them— 
we have Concluded to Comply with your wishes 
and Let you have your Choise of two of them 

gut we would Like to know what they are to 
get for Staying there 


said 


you thought best for some 
of our Girls to go there also and Learn to Spin 
&c / now our women have agreed for some of 
the Girls to go there and Learn but we want to 
know what these Girls are to get for working 
there / you wished to know if we wanted any 
more tools brought on 
Mss p28 


to sell to us 


(end mss p27) 


if you can sell them Cheaper than 
the Last or Cheaper than white people sell them 
you may bring them on srothers you told us 
to Speak our minds plainly and if there was any 
thing we did not Like to Let it be known / now 
I will tell you somethings | we all know there is 
but one God that made and Directs us all to Do 
alike but we cannot all Do alike for there is so 
many sinners—we suppose you thought when you 
come to live amongst us the Great Spirit would 
be pleased with you / they Great Spirit is not 
Blind But can see Every thing and he is pleased 
with your Living amongst us as you have had 
no sickness amongst you since you came *' / we 
think it was but a Short time you assisted us— 


for 3 years Last past you have not Lent us any 


tools we were then Like a man asleep and 


when we awakened up and Reached out our 


hands to get assistance you*soon withdrew it 
from us with some more to the same effect 


(end mss p28) 
Mss p29 


Since we have found out the mind of the Great 
Spirit we think he is best pleased when people 


‘9 After a speaker finished, it was customary for the 
audience to remain silent for some time before the next 
speaker delivered his message. Present-day informants 
state that this was done in order to give the listeners 
an opportunity to smoke and fully consider the points 
made. 

40 Johnson Silverheels’ actions subsequent to this speech 
were consistent with the sentiments expressed therein. 
For a time he refused to let his family learn to read, 
spin, etc., but by 1811 even he had been won over to the 
Quakers. 

‘1 The real significance of this comment is that con- 
tinued good health of the Quakers that their 
had not offended the Indian “spirit forces.” 


s 
hows 
presence 
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use one another well and he is pleased when peo- 
ple give one another victuals when they go to 
their houses Let them be hungry or not 
this is they way we Do 
another victuals 


and 
we always give one 
when our people go to the 
mills or come from other towns and gets hungry 
if you would give them victuals it would be very 
pleasing to us as it is the Custom amongst our- 
selves / we have now told you our minds plainly, 
because you told us so many good things since 
you come to see us, and I have no more to say— 
being then asked by J P ** if they had any thing 
Else of Complain of, Respecting any of our fr‘s 
they Reply? they had no more to say 
John or John peirce then Spoke 
have a few words to say 


1 Indian 
Brothers | 
you told us a great 


Deal of good yesterday / we are poor and ought 


to be (end mss p29) 
Mss p30 
pityed / I used to have bad tricks but have con- 


cluded to Quit them and try to instruct others , 
I know that the Quakers are always thinking 
about the Great Spirit and they have no Crook 
in their minds, nor Dont follow bad ways / one 
thing you told us Struck me very Deep / you 
said if we Done well here and pleased the Great 
Spirit we Should meett again in a better world— 
I want you to tell J Thomas ** of the Resolution 
I have taken for he used to tell me many good 
things / Two of us have now agreed to instruct 
the Rest and assist the Chiefs—and I hope we 
will Learn more and more and try to Do better 

I know we have not Done Right about our wifes 
and the Chiefs are Deficient also—we now intend 
to assist one another and if one falls 
other will help him up again 
Mss p3l 

the Cheifs not all of mind 
they fall Down it is their own fault 
more his Speech Ended—Conediu then Rose and 
Spoke / Brothers we have now told you all we 
have to say Except a few word I will add—I 
thank our fr‘s at philadelphia for the speech they 
sent us / I have it on my mind as they told us 
not to Let these bad things Rise again—Brothers 
it is me that talks about what the Great Spirit 
wishes us to Do and I always try to instruct the 
Cheifs and others to Do Right and to be of one 
mind and it is the will of the Great Spirit that 
all people Should be of one mind but some of 

#2 Philips. 

‘3 Jonathan Thomas, the son of Reuben and Rebecca, 
was a Quaker from Chester County, Pa. He 
at Oneida and then among the 
intermittently from 1796 to 1821. 


Down an- 
(end mss p30) 
are 


one and when 


with some 


served 


Seneca at Tunesassa 
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them will not Listen to what I say / in six Days 
1 am going to buffelo Creek and 6 men with me 
(end mss p31) 
Mss p32 
there I Expect to meett a great many Indians 
some all the way from Oneida / when we get 
together | will Speak on these things the same 
as I Do at home Brothers the Great Spirit 
hears all we now say and is Glad to see us all 
well together and I hope he will Preserve you 


safe home that you may find your wifes and 
Children well, this is the wish of the warriors 
and all the Indians also—we then withdrew a 


Little and coming in told them that with Re- 
spect to the tools it had been agreed upon be- 


tween them and us three years ago as it was 
so troublesome to our fr‘s to Lend tools and 


they were then satisfyed / with Respect to the 
boys we would find them victuals and their Learn- 
ing (end mss p32) 
Mss p33 
we Supposed to be sufficient for all the work the 
would do / as to the Girls there was a house pro- 
vided where they might work and find their own 
victuals and all the work they Do Shall be their 
own / as to giving victuals it was our own Cus- 
tom when at home to give one another victuals, 
but our women came with a view of instructing 
them in business / that many came to See them, 
that if they were to give to all that came their 
time would be taken up in Cooking that they 
knew there was bad Lazy Indians that would 
come there and Stay on purpose to get victuals 
after which they appear® pretty well satisfyed 
Then henry abeal Rose and made a flourishing 
Speech which was not taken Down * 

(end mss p33) 
Mss p34 
after Setting Still a Short time our Council fire 
was covered and our Council broke up, near half 
past 5 oClock / N B Silver heells has Been a 
great Beggar heretofore / 4° Day morning / an 
old Indian woman who is Called a Chief among 
them came to see us and mentioned a Great Deal 
of uneasiness Concerning Silver heels Speech in 
Council / that She had been talking with some 
of the Indians / that the thought his Speech was 
very bad &c / that She was afraid we would tell 
our fr’s at home But we might tell them what 
She said with more to the same effect / appeared 
a grave old woman / is Corn plants sister ** 


44 Jackson’s journal of 1806 contains some extracts 
from this speech. 
45 Gayant’go-gwtts (“tobacco thrown down”—as when 





emptied from a pipe) was a sister of both Handsome 
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brought two Girls with her to Shew us how the 
could Knit and Spin and said we must tell that 
at home (end mss 634) 
Mss p35 

one of them her Grandaughter the other a Rela- 
tion / the Rest of the Day we Spent mostly in 
writing and Conversing with some of the Indians 
—in our Reply to Silver heells Speech in coun- 
cil it was observed to them that Children when 
they first began to walk it was Necessary to hold 
out a hand to Steady them Least the might fall 
Down and be Discouraged from trying it again, 
but when they got so, that they could walk them- 
selves they would learn faster by Letting them 
go alone without help—by this means, their Limbs 
would grow Strong and they would soon want no 
help and go better than when they had it—at 
which there was a general hoough or Grunt given, 
which implies it is so—I find that there has been 
about Sixty new houses built (end mss p35) 
Mss p36 

further up the River within 3 years past / many 
of them 2 Stories high and neatly hewed and 
they are very Compleat in Notching them / they 
have a Large portion of very Rich Land / in mak- 
ing fencing and Cornering houses the are very 
Dextrous—here and there as We travelled about 
we saw and were in Divers of their old Bark 
Cabbins / it is wonderfull to think how any body 
Could Live in them through the winter without 
being froze / 5th Day morning / all well / have 
some more writing to Do and are providing for 
our journey to Cateragous tomorrow, / had a very 
Satisfactory oppertunity With the family and 
perhaps I might say Edyfying—in the afternoon 
Divers Indians Came to see us among them 
was a Chief named Spotted Coat * said he was 
much Dissatisfyed with the Speech Silver heells 
made in Council / that he hoped we would [not| 
write it Down or Read it in the Great Council 


Lake and Cornplanter, born as they were at Avon, N. Y., 
and said to have been two years younger than the latter. 
She was a forceful character with great influence over 
her brothers. When Handsome Lake reported his first 


heavenly trip, June 15, 1798, he said that the three 
messengers who had conducted him had _ appointed 
Gayant’go-gwtts and her husband Odjis’kwathe" (dried 


mush) to make the official “medicine.” She died on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation Dec. 28, 1840. 

46 Spotted Coat alias Jacob Snow was one of the few 
Allegany Indians who saved what money he got. He 
was sufficiently substantial to buy three lots in the town 
of Warren when they were offered for re-sale through 
Jno Andrews, agent for the commonwealth, July 16, 
1801 and to complete payment for them, so that he got 
his patents, Aug. 3, 1804. 
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in philadelphia for it was Quite too foolish to be 
Read there (end mss p36) 
Mss p37 

for the Great Council must know that they were 
near home and might bring victuals for them- 
selves to the mill if they get hungry / beg“ 
that we would not write such foolish things 
il we 


much 
but 
Did write it Down that we would write 
Down what he said too for he as a Chief and the 
warriors was not pleased at it / that the Chiefs 
were not willing he Should have made that Speech 
but Silver heels was so Determined that some of 
them Consented but he Did not consent / we had 
much fr“ly Discourse with him / Jacob Taylor 
interpretting for us / he Respectfully bid us fare- 
well and said he was Glad of the oppertunity 
may say that though our friends think there is 
much improvement in Cleanliness amongst the 
Indians yet I think there is abundant Room for 
more for I could not 
Mss p38 
have thought that any Creatures possest of Ra- 
tional sence would have Lived in so much filth 
many of there houses Earthen floors with some 


(end mss p37) 


boards along Each side with some Deer Skins 
Spread over them which serve for Beds and seats 
to sit on / when they Eat they set a Dirty Look- 
ing bowl made of Bark Down in the middle of 
the floor, Each and Cuts a piece 
and takes it in his hand sets Down again with 


one comes 
pigs, and Dogs (of which they have abundance ) 
Running about the floor Eats up the Bones or 
Scraps which are thrown Down on the floor by 
which means the house is kept some Cleaner—if 
there Should be any Left their pigs or Dogs may 
Empty the bowl and perhaps poke their noses in 
at the same time for the are very hungry 

(end mss p3s) 
Mss p39 
I think I Searely saw a table and the houses 
so full of fleas that they may be seen Skipping 
about **—6th Day morning 19th 
and after taking an 


were up early 
Effectionate farewell of Be- 
loved frts set out for Cataraugus our princely fr, 
Jacob Taylor accompanying us / Rode up through 
the Indian Towns and were some time Detained 


47 Morgan, L. H., League of the Ho-De-No-Sau-Nee 
or Iroquois 1: 308-310, and 2: 287-301, New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1922, for a description of Seneca longhouse living. 
The problem of teaching the Seneca sanitary practices 


was difficult. It must be noted that White frontier 
taverns and inns during the early nineteenth century 
exhibited the same filth, fleas, and other unsanitary 


aspects attributed in this journal to the Indians. 
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in bidding them farewell Rode up 12 miles 
through their settlements To see their farms and 
improvements / Supposed there must have been 
nearly 100 houses within 3 years past and Con- 
siderable preparations made for building more 
Spotted Coat Ran Several miles to Shew us his 
farm / Taking our Leave of him, we Struck off 
in a path up Tusguiwothtie ** Creek / came sev- 
eral miles Round in order to gett a better path 
part of the way, / coming on about 11 miles we 
struck off in the old path which was exceedingly 
bad in the Extreme, some part of the way through 
Deep Swamps which appeared very Dangerous 
amongs the that I 
our horses 

Mss p40 


legs was not broke 


Beach Roots had to admire 


(end mss p39) 


I think we came over some 
thousand Logs and Down Steep Descents full of 
Roots that I thought such as traveled this Road 
had need to know for what 
Land Sun 
Branch of Cataraugus River we halted Struck up 


we came over much 


good and near Down coming on a 


a fire Boiled our kettle of Chocalate which Fat 
good Sat Round the Fire and Chatted a bit so 


Laid Down and went to Sleep Rising early 
Cooked our breakfast and Departed from. this 
place which we Called Bonsals Camp 
fell in 


going on 
who travelled 
quite as fast on foot as we could go 


with a number of Indians 
Reaching 
Catarau (gus) River we halted we halted fed our 
horses and going on through the Muncy Town of 
Indians went about 12 miles through the Indian 
Settlements and some of the best Land I Ever saw 
and Reaching the Lower Town * 


the house of Wandeguthta 


we arrived at 
their king or head 


‘8S Tusguiwothtie Creek is Little Valley Creek which 
enters the Allegheny from the north at West Salamanca, 
N. Y. Great Valley Creek enters 2 
the northeast. One follows the 
the head of Cattaraugus Creek; 
for the Genesee. 
Dyoskew’dase 


miles above, from 
former to go over to 
the latter if he is bound 
The Seneca call Great Valley Creek 
(“the stone around”). The stone the 
water goes round is a large rock in the river near the 
Creek’s mouth worn by smaller stones eddying around it. 
It is the “Big Rock Branch” of early English-American 
maps. 

Little Valley Creek is Dyoswawe"™-te (“small stone 
at the side’). While the word doesn’t say it, the thing 
at the side of the small stone is the big rock at the 


mouth of Great Valley. Other forms that occur are 
Tusquisewechty, Tusquawewattoh, Squeaugheta, Tus- 
quianta, ete. 

49 Lower Town: i.e., the Seneca settlement on Cat- 


taraugus Creek downstream from the Munsee. 
50 Waundegutha is Philips’ version of Wa’ondegohta‘ 
(“something finished or past”), usually called Chief 
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Chief who with his wife appeard as Grave Indians 
as any we had seen ~ (end mss p40) 
Mss p4l 

who were as kind as the Could be in their way, 
after going to see their saw mill which is now out 
order and they are at a Loss to know what to Do 
with it, after giving some advice in that Case Re- 
turned and Eating some victuals, went into a new 
house wrapped our blankents Round us and Laid 
Down on the floor to Sleep with our Saddle Bags 
for a pillow / between the logs was Quite open— 
Jacob understood in the Evening that some Cere- 
mony was to be performed that night flying ar- 
row *' being Latterly Deceased 


Jacob supposed 
it to be on that occasion 


I soon went to Sleep 
but being awaking was Surprised to hear as | 
thought the wolves yelped so near at hand but 
soon found it was the Indians barking and howl- 
ing in a frightfull manner and finding myself in- 
fested greiviously with fleas I had a poor night of 


it and Slept very Little more / the weather very 


warm Especially yesterday 1 Day morning 
ot” I feell much unwell and being obliged to 


turn our horses Loose on an open Common are 
now missing although search has been made and 
it is raining some, seem’ some trying, but an 
indian going 
Mss p42 

of brought them in before noon found them some 
Distance back / about half after 10 their Council 
began which Lasted 3 hours, 


(end mss p41) 


being seated Wy- 
andagutha arose and addressed us after this man- 
ner that he supposed we had Calculated before we 
Leit home the fateaugue Danger and Difficulty of 
such a Long journey and that they thank* the 
Great Spirit that he had preserved us through the 
wilderness and that we were all well and had our 
sight—that we had found them well &c / it was 
a great thing for us to take such a Long journey 
to see such poor people / that they thanked us 
for it, more than they had words to Express, with 


Warrior by English-speakers. According to Governor 


Blacksnake, who knew him well, Chief Warrior and 
Cornplanter fought through the Revolution together 
against the Americans; and, after it was over, elected 


to stay with their former enemies. Chief Warrior was 
held in high esteem by all. He had not Cornplanter’s 
forceful character, though his position at Cattaraugus 
was analogous to Cornplanter’s on the Allegheny. When 
the latter was temporarily deposed as chief, Warrior took 
his place. He died about 1840. 

51 Flying Arrow was one of the Cattaraugus chiefs 
who had met with the Quaker visiting committee of 
1803, of which Bonsal was a member. 
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more to the same effect ** / then a Speech that 
was Drawn up was Read and interpretted which 
perhaps I Shall Copy / after Speaking Softly to- 
gether a Little while to my astonishment ** the 
Chief warrior arose and made a Long Speech and 
a perticular Reply to all that was Read adverted 
to Every part of it and enlarged thereupon Con- 
siderably saying the advice was good &c / saying 
they now saw the Benifit of adhering to the ad- 
vice our friends had heretofore given them 

(end mss p42) 
Mss p43 
that 10 years ago the had not one Cow amongst 
them / that now they had a great number and 
had Experienced the benifit of keeping Cows 
hoped they Should take our advice in providing 
fodder / that some of them had made a beginning 
to Clear the River bottoms to make meadows 
said they hoped to have more Cleared Shortly 
that they had Daily Conferences about Educating 
their Children in which all the Chief now present 
were united / that formerly their Lads and young 
men Spent much of their time in play with Com- 
mons Snow Sticks** and other Diversions by 
which means some of them had Lost Divers of 
their Limbs and become Cripples and had Noth- 
ing to support themselves with whereas if the 
had been moderately at work they might have 
had the use of their Limbs and something to live 
on too / that they intended to Educate their Chil- 
dren better then (end mss p43) 
Mss p44 
they were Educated themselves &c / that they 
were Determined to keep their minds Strong 
against the use of Strong Liquor and not Let it 
rise upon them again / that they well knew it 
had been their Ruin heretofore and that it had 
been one great means of keeping them so poor 
That they were very thankful to our fr“s for the 
Smith tools the had given them, / that formerly 
if they broke a hoe or an axe they had to take 
a long journey to buffello to get it mended which 
took much of their time and was Costly travel- 
ling that now they could get it mended in a 
few hours and hoped their Smiths would improve 
in their Business—that they had now got their 


2 Note the similarity between this speech and_ that 
of Handsome Lake (MSS 15). This is the usual formal 
opening remarks for such occasions. 

53 Philips was apparently astonished by this quick reply 
to the Quaker address. Customarily more time elapsed; 
quite often a reply would not be given until the next day. 

54 See Morgan, loc. cit. 1: 292 for a brief description 
of the Snow Snake Game. 


Eyes open and hoped they would not be Shut 
again for they had found their present manner 
of Living to be more Certain than Depending 
on hunting / that their young men now worked 
Every Day that he hoped they had made 
some improvement and Should improve that 
he thought they six nations generaly had Re- 
formed Respecting whiskey (end mss p44) 
Mss p45 
and in many other Respects / that he hoped they 
should yet become a more Respectable people and 
not so Drunken / that they knew this Conduct 
would be plesing to the Great Spirit and would 
make them happy here and hereafter with much 
more to the same effect not now remembered , 
they then wanted some advice about their saw 
mill which was given and Jacob informed them 
he was going on to buffello to see a millwright 
and see the agent for which they appeared much 
pleased and finally said he hoped the Great Spirit 
would preserve us home and that he prayed he 
might preserve us and that we might find our 
wifes and families well and all our fr‘s well 
Likewise enquiring when we would go away were 
told towards Evening | the Indian woman brought 
us some soop of Corn and Beans Boiled &c of 
which we eat / getting Ready about five oClock 
they gathered about us to Bid us farewell which 
took some time to Shake hands with the Inds 
(end mss p45) 
Mss p46 
finding a house by the Lake side we boiled some 
Chocalate and Eating some went on again by the 
side of the water / in the Evening arrived at buf- 
fello ferrying over the Creek went to the Town 
of amsterdam ** to Lodge aiter travelling near 40 
miles on the side of the Lake / here we met with 
the agent in Indian affairs ** and had much Dis- 
course with him being pleasing to find him such 
a man as he appears to be, / he had visited our 
fr‘s at Tunesasah this Summer and was highly 
pleased with their situation / gave us a full ac- 


> Joseph Ellicott named the locality New Amsterdam; 
it is now Buffalo. 

56 Erastus Granger arrived in western New York from 
New England in 1802. Granger had been surveying 
lands in Virginia for a New England Land company; 
while there he met Jefferson and campaigned actively 
for him in New England. He was rewarded with the 
post of Superintendent of Indian Affairs and was later 
made Collector of Customs at Buffalo. In later life he 
was appointed judge in Niagara County of which Buf- 
falo was the county seat. Johnson, Cresfield, Centennial 
history of Erie county, 117, 128, 178, Buffalo, Matthews 
& Warren, 1876; Ketchum, loc. cit. 2: 168-170. 
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count of the Situation of all the Indians belonging 
to the six Nations, / in the morning he took us 
to see a machine for a Smith where a man Strikes 
with a heavy Sledge work* by his foot and Strikes 
with a hammer at the same time, / he took his 
horse and came on with us several miles for Com- 
pany / taking an affection farewell of him came 
on towards Batavia / Jacob not finding the mill- 
wright as Expected came with us there being 40 
miles (end mss p46) 
Mss p47 

We had a hard Days travel I think / we came 
some miles in all over Exceeding Rough pole 
bridges / some of them Lookd very Dangerous 
of Braking our horses Legs and there was many 
bad Swamps yet we were favoured to scape 
that / with travelling near four miles after night 
we Reached Batavia the tavern was very full 
of Company being travellers going away to New 
Conecticut and into the new Country / we found 
\dam Hoops here that Lives near francis Kings 
who was very friendly 4" Day morning the 
24 / all well / went to see Joseph Ellicot ** and 
got breakfast with him having some business with 
him about the Survey of the Land at Tunesasah 
he detained us some time Shewing us some Curi- 
osities / taking our Leave of him went back to 
the Tavern and took Leave of our much Respected 
fr? Jacob Taylor 
of the Squka hill 


here we met with a number 


or Canawaga nation of In- 


7 Joseph Ellicott (1760-1826) was born in Bucks 
County, Pa. He learned surveying under his_ brother, 
Andrew, whom he helped survey the western boundary 


of Pennsylvania. In 1794 he became 


associated with 


the Holland company—first as explorer in northern 
Pennsylvania and later as agent. Ellicott arrived at 
Buffalo Creek, which he called New Amsterdam on 


Jan. 2, 1801. In later years he became mentally ill and 
was committed to Bellevue Hospital, N. Y. In 1826 he 
committed suicide Ketchum 2: 59 60, 147; Johnson, cj 
loc. cit., 97, 99, 109; Houghton, Frederick, History of 
Buffalo Creek Reservation, Pub. Buff. Hist. Soc. 24 
63-64, 1920; Ellicott, Evans, Reminiscences of Joseph 
Ellicott, Pub. Buffalo Hist. Soc. 2: 180-199, 1880. 

8 Squawkie Hill is near Mount Morris, N. Y. 
waga” is a variant of 


“Cana- 
ga’na-wa’gus (“it has a swampy 
smell”), a Seneca village near Avon, N. Y., not far from 
Mount Morris. It was so called because of the strong- 
smelling mineral springs there. ‘“Squawkie” is an Iro- 
quois adaptation of Muskwaki (“red earth”), the Fox 
Indian’s themselves. The Fox were one of 
the few tribes under French protection in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries who revolted against them. 
About 1740 they made common cause with the Iroquois, 


name for 


were defeated, and some were given asylum by their 
allies who settled them originally on the Genesee near 
the mouth of Canaseraga Creek. Sullivan destroyed this 
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dians going on the Great Council at buffelo with 
whom we had some Discourse (end mss p47) 
Mss p48 

\Ve set out from here about 9 oClock / it soon 
began to Rain We Rain the 
most of this Day / we Stoped twice to feed and 
Dry ourselves in the after noon Crossed the 
Genese River in a flat and a Little after night 
got to Big Tree *® 


Rode on in the 


or Geneseo coming through 
hartford ®° by the Genesee River about 34 miles 
this Day / We saw an Indian woman this morn- 
ing Dressed with a Calico Gown a Bonnet &c 
Like white women going on to the Council / we 
also Stoped at the Canewauga village of Indians 

found them Nearly all sick / 5" Day morning 

I feell Tolerable well tho I slept but Little has 
been a very wett night and now Looks Dark and 
Raining some / there was a person sick in the 


town in 1779, and, as with the Seneca 
Allegheny, etc., the British 


signed them a “place to plant” in 1780. 


sent to Cat- 
authorities as- 
The Squawkie 


taraugus, 


were sent to “Squawkie Hill,” on the Genesee some 
miles above their original home. As with other refugee 
peoples among the Iroquois, they were by this time 
pretty well assimilated into Seneca society—but not 
entirely. As late as 1776, they were “figured as a sepa- 
rate people” in the Niagara treaty of that See 


year. 
Hewitt, J. N. B., Squawkihow, Bull. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
30 (2): 630-631, 1912; and for status of such peoples 
as these in Iroquoian society, the article Adoption, bid. 
(I): 15-16. 

9 Big Tree village was on the Genesee, a little south- 
west of present N. Y. It is commonly said 
that it took its name from a big oak there 24 feet in 
circumference when it fell, Nov. 16, 1857. The fact is, 
however, that it was so called because its head-man bore 
the rather 


Geneseo, 


common name, Gaon-do-wani (“it is a big 
tree”). Kirkland’s 1791 census and description of the 
western New York Indians (Ms. in Hamilton College 


Library) names Kaondowanea as head of a town of 15 
houses and 120 souls there. Big Tree attended the Buf- 
falo treaty of July 8, 1788, went with Cornplanter and 
Halftown to Philadelphia in the winter of 1790, and was 


there again with Red Jacket in 1792. He was active 
in American behalf during the troubles of 1791-1794; 
and died while with Wayne’s army in 1794. Rumor 
had it he was poisoned. He was known among the 


Americans sometimes as Stiff Knee. On Jan. 29, 1791, 
Governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania approved an act grant- 
ing Big Tree an island in the Allegheny just below the 
future site of Warren. The patent was not issued, 
however, until Jan. 26, 1801, to “Halftown and George 
in trust for the sole benefit of the right heirs of the 
aforesaid Bigtree & their heirs forever.” This is what 
is now called Mead Island—the largest in the Allegheny. 
His grandson, Captain Pollard, bore the same 
and the two are often confused. Pollard 
prominent during the 1812 period and after. 

6° Avon, N. Y.—near_ which “the 
village.” 


name ; 
Was quite 


was Canewauga 
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adjoining Room and Rain came Down where we 
slept that the floor was swimming / in the morn- 
ing being much awake I got to thinking about 
home and was perplexed / I was favoured here- 
tofore to Leave all behind and think Little about 


it , (end mss p48) 
Mss p49 

Set out from big tree about 8 oClock a very Damp 
morning / came up the Canasquaha * a branch of 
Genesee River upwards 20 miles to Danville / 
Stopp* and got Dinner soon after which we Rose 
up a high mountain and came up on the waters 
of Canastea a branch of Susquehannah to Ste- 


vens / Rode after night to Reach it / got mid- 


dling Lodging / Rode 41 miles this Day / 6 Day 
morning / I felt very unwell / it Look Like for 
Rain Searce knew what to do, but set out 
Early / Rode about 7 miles in the Rain / Stopp* 


at a Small house Got some breakfast 
Raining 
miles 


it Slacked 
we Set out again the next Stage 18 
Rained most of the way when my mare 
took very Lame / Concluded to Lay by at the 
next Stage but when we came it was a poor hut 
and a parcel of Dark about Drinking 
whiskey that Lame as my mare was and unwell 
we push,’ on through the Rain to the next house 
which was Little better than the Last 
fore went on to Lindleys ** 
Mss p50 
which we Reach’ about Dark 
miles this Day / we 
miles Down in the 


fellows 


we there- 
(end mss p49) 


came about 39 
have now come about 44 
3ottoms of the Canasteo and 
8 miles up Tyogo and are now at the State Line 

although I was Better myself the Situation of my 
mare being so very Lame made it feell Trying 

7th Day morning / I feell better and my mare I 
think no worse appears to have been Slightly 
foundered / we set out up the Tyoga and came 
on about 28 miles up Tyoga to peters Camp * 


61 Cunasqugha—now called Canaseraga Creek, heads 
in Steuben Co., N. Y., near the Canisteo—flows north- 
west into the Genesee a few miles below Geneseo, N. Y. 

62 Colonel Eleazer Lindley (Linsley), 1737-1794, was 
a native of New Haven, Conn. He served as an officer 
during the Revolution in the New Jersey Blues. After 
his death, his widow, Mary (Miller) Lindley, kept a 
tavern. This was the first tavern in the valley between 
Bath, N. Y., and Williamsport. Lindley lies along the 
New York State line in Steuben Co., immediately west 
of and on the Tioga River. Cowan, Helen I., Charles 
Williamson, Pub. Rochester Hist. Soc. 19: 45-46, Roch- 
ester, 1941; McMaster, Guy H, History of the settle- 
ment of Steuben County, N. Y. 55-56, 80-81, Bath, N. Y., 
R. S. Undershill, 1853. 

63 Peters Camp is now Blossburg, Pa. It was orig- 
inally named for Peter the Baker, a German baker who 
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which we Reached before night most of the 
way a Tolerable Road for this Country / finding 
we had the mountain to Rise and 10 miles to the 
Block house ** we Concluded to Stay all night 
there was 2 Little Cabbins here / towards Eve- 
ning a number of Travellers came in some of 
them from Genesee and some others 

(end mss p50) 
Mss p51 
much intoxicated proved very Disagreeable Com- 
pany / We got a Small Bed about Sufficient for 
one person to Lye Comfortable amongst abun- 
dance of fleas / some of the Rest Lay on the floor 
in the Cabbin and in other Beds / between their 
Noise & filthy Discourse and the flease I Slept 
very Little / We were up betimes Started away 
a Little after Light and came oven? Rough moun- 
tain 10 miles to the Block house’” could get But 
Little when we got there But having some 
Chokalate of our own we got a Little Bread of 
some sort Eating some victuals and feeding 
our horses with oats which we had Carried set 
out again 15 miles to the next house which brought 
us Quite over the alleganey mountain coming 
Down Trout Run a Branch of Lycoming 

(end mss p51) 
Mss p52 
Creek we Crossed near 40 times / after 
feeding we Rode on Smartly about 12 miles to 
Newberry / arrived about Dark in all 38 miles 
this Day / I felt very tired and getting a good 
Bed Slept sound / 2¢ Day morning / we staid 
at the tavern to breakfast Rode onto W™ port 
Stoppt to get our horses Shod 
with John Keating ° 


which 


here we met 


who had a Letter for Halli- 


was in the employ of Wm. Berczy, an agent of the 
Robert Morris interests. It was on the Tioga and later 
renamed for Aaron Bloss who kept a tavern there. 
cit., 74: Turner (1851), loc. cit., 253; Webb, 
C. G., The Williamson road, Now and Then Quarterly 
Vag. Hist. Biog. & Geneology 10: 195-196, Jan. 1953. 

64 Blockhouse is now the site of Liberty, Tioga County, 
Pa. It was originally constructed by the Germans in 
the employ of Wm. Berczy in 1792 and was called Block 
Hauss. It was a tavern and storehouse. In 1793 
Anthony or Anthonyson, an ex-French soldier, operated 
it. Under his management it became notorious; travelers 
were overcharged and otherwise cheated and ill treated. 
It was about 12 miles south of Blossburg (Peters Camp). 
Webb, loc. cit., 195, 198. 

65 Keating was born in 1760—one of four brothers 
who served with distinction in the French military. He 
arrived in Philadelphia in 1792 with letters of recom- 
mendation to Washington and the French Consul at 
Philadelphia. 
were 


Cowan, loc. 


Here he met Talon and de Noailles who 
asylum for 


interested in establishing an Marie 
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day but Enquiring at the post office the man said 
no Letters had come there for me (but he had 
sent one on for halliday) / this Circumstance felt 
Rather unpleasant and put me to thinking a good 
Deal but we went on and got to W™ Ellis* © 
about 1 oClock / found wm Rather better / they 
were very kind and Glad to see us / We con- 
cluded to Stay all night / 3 Day morning the 
30" / we Left wm Ellis* about 9 oClock / Rode 
on to Milton about 15 miles where we Stopt to 
feed / Rode on again 
Mss po3 

And Rode the River at 
to Sunbury where we before sunset 
about 32 miles this Day / finding there was no 
Stage near concluded to Stay over night tho it 
was Court time and much people there / after 
we went to bed a Noisey Company came in below 
Stairs that I Slept None untill perhaps 1 oClock 
at Night / yet we were up Early and set away 
Rode on 12 miles to breakfast being advised to 


(end mss p52) 


Northumberland Down 
Reached 


come what is Called the River Road it being 
Nearer / having to turn off over the hills sev- 
eral times we sometimes missed the way and 


were perplexed—there having fell a Great Rain 


the waters were up and very muddy / Mahantango 
Creek * we Crossed just at the mouth in Deep 


Antoinette, the 


Dauphin, and other French nobles who 
might f 


from France. They formed the Asylum 
became the chief agent and when 
this company failed, Keating became associated with the 
Ceres venture. Although he employed 
and others as his agents, Keating never gave up the 
management of his extended interests. He was as- 
sociated with George Vaux and Thomas Stewardson in 
an enterprise to build a turnpike from Jersey Shore to 
Coudersport, Pa. He died in Philadelphia on May 19, 
1856. Clarke, T. W., Emigrés in the wilderness, 55, 
81-83, N. Y., Macmillan, 1941; Murray, Elsie, Azilum: 
a French refuge colony of 1793, Athens, Pa., Tioga Point 
Museum, 1940. 

66 William Ellis, son of Benjamin and Ann Ellis, was 
born in Eastown, Chester Co., Pa. After teaching school 
in Harford County, Maryland, 1772, he returned to 
Eastown whence he emigrated to Muncy, 1777. He 
worked here as surveyor and agent of Samuel Wallis, 
a land dealer. In 1785 he married Mercy Cox whom he 
had met while teaching a school in Maryland. Their 
stone house, known as the Wolf Run House, at Penns- 
dale, three miles north of Muncy, still stands. At this 
house Ellis entertained many Quaker notables including 
Jacob Lindley. In 1793 Ellis succeeded John Adlum 
as state surveyor of his district. Haines, Mary R., 
Clovercroft chronicles, 57-58, 62-70, 86, Phila. J. B. 
Lippincott, N. D.; Wood, Nancy M., Wolf Run 
Now and Then 9: 25-47, 1948. 

67 A tributary of the Susquehanna on the line between 
Northumberland and Dauphin Counties. 


escape 


Company. Keating 


Francis King 


” 
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mud / appeared much the most Dangerous water 
we Cross in all our travels but were favoured to 
get through safe meetting with (end mss p53) 
Mss p54 
a man on the way that was going to Harris- 
burgh / went on there that night Crossing perters 
mountain a Little before sunset and Rode 7 miles 
after Night in all 50 miles or upwards this Day 
5 Day morning / Rode on to middle town ** 
to breakfast 9 miles and so on to Lancaster Where 
we came about 5 oClock / after feeding our horses 
set forward and Got to James Gibbons’ * about 
Dark / 6th Day morning / we set out a Little 
after 8 oClock and coming on to Isaac Taylors *° 
there halliday and I parted / after staying some 
time there I rode to wm millers and got Dinner 
from thence I came home which I Reached a 
Little after Dark and according to the prayer of 
the Indians favoured to 
family well 


Mss p55 


was find my wife and 


(end mss p54) 


wish to be thankfull and al- 
though I Dont know of much Service that I have 


for which favour | 


Done to the Cause yet I feell peace in performing 
this journey 
Mss p56 
Some sentimets of Erastus Granger the agent 
for Indian affairs at buffelo Delivered in a Speech 
to the Indians [on the] Allegeny in the 7 mo 
Last / he applauded them for the[ir] industry 
and attention to Raising of Grain taking Care 
of their Cattle & and Recommended them in fu- 
ture to build their houses and have their farms 
more Detached would 
afford them a much better oppertunity of persuing 


(end mss p55) 


from Each other which 


the Desirable object of farming and Raising Cat- 
tle—If you pass through the Country amongs the 

68 South of the present city of Harrisburg. At Middle- 
town they appear to have left the river bank and taken 
a more easterly route directly to Lancaster. 

6° James Gibbons, the eldest son of James and Jane 
Gibbons; he was born in Westown on July 7, 1736. He 
served as treasurer of Chester County and Representative 
to the General Assembly prior to the Declaration of 
Independence. When the Revolution commenced, he 
retired to his farm in Chester County and opened a 
school. He sold his farm to the Society of Friends in 
1795 and the Westown Friends School was established 
thereon. Gibbons died in Chester County, Oct. 17, 1823, 
a confirmed pacifist and advocate of temperance. Furthey 
and Cope, loc. cit., 6-7, 13, 17-25. 

70[saac Taylor (1778-1831)—A Quaker who lived in 
Chester County. He was at one time attached to the 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. He married Elizabeth Dar- 
lington in 1799 and lived in East Goshen Township, 
Chester County. 
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white said he you will find Each man on his farm 
attending to his Grain Cattle hogs &c but if you 
go into their towns there you will find the Doc- 
tors the Lawyers the ministers and merchants 


(end mss p56) 
Mss p57 
which is a Class of people I wish may never come 
amongs you, / he further observed that he had 
been informed of a man who intended to come 
and Reside amongst them in order to make bobs 
and brouches and such Like useles ornaments— 
now said he I would advise you not to suffer this 
man to settle on your Land by any means for if 
you Do he will pick up a great Deal of your 
money and you will be none the better of it / if 
you keep your money you Can buy Oxen or other 
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usefull property from the white people—but if 
you carry a white man a basket full of those bobs 
and broaches he will not Look at them—Toward 
the Close of Speech he said he had not visited 
them as often as he inte|nded| 
Mss p58 
but if they Stood in Need of any adv|[ise] they 
had friends who were always Disposed to assist 
them in any thing they Stood in need of—for the 
Quakers have Done more for Indians than any 
Society of people in the world 
Some account of a visit paid to the Indians in 
the 9th Mo 1806, by John Philips, Halliday Jack- 
son and Isaac Bonsall. 
Written by John Philips 
(end mss p58) 


(end mss p57) 
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